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whose story, as she told it to me, summarizes 
the sutiering, the heroism, the faith in the 
future which caused the pattern of Old China 
to give place to the New China we have seen. 


“Those who tasted the bitterness of life saw the sun. 

They burst the old iron door of feudalism. 

Who could have believed the iron tree would blossom? ’ 

■—FROM A SONG HEARD IN CHINA IN 1952. 
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About the Author 


My contribution to community life was three years as a trustee 
on the Board of Education in York Township, one of the metropoli¬ 
tan areas attached to Toronto, from which I resigned to rejoin my 
husband in Shanghai in 1946. From 1942 to 1946 I was also secre¬ 
tary for Girls’ Work on the Dominion Board of the Women’s Mis¬ 
sionary Society of the United Church of Canada. 

In our family, my husband, James G. Endicott, is the public 
figure. As a preacher, missionary in China, speaker, and as chair¬ 
man of the Canadian Peace Congress, he is widely known. I 
share his enthusiasm for the new life that has come to the people 
of China, and his passion to build a bridge of understanding 
between East and West, and thus eradicate the fears and prejudices 
which would lead to war. I have called him Jim for twenty-eight 
years and I will refer to him that way throughout this book. 

In China I gave my time largely to rearing and teaching our 
four children and the three Chinese boys who lived with us for 
four years and are part of our family. We have grandchildren in 
Canada and foster-grandchildren in China. May this story of our 
visit to China in 1952 contribute to the ultimate well-being and 
happiness of them all. 
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About the Book 

Within the limited scope of this book I have told you the truth 
about China as far as I know it. Others will add to the picture from 
different angles. None of us is completely impartial; each has lus 
point of view. None of us is in possession of all the facts, much less 

the true interpretation of all of them. 

A missionary friend, on arrival in Hongkong in the winter of 
1952, read in the press about tortures inflicted on a certain Catho¬ 
lic priest who had just left China after imprisonment. By this report, 
his hands had been manacled so long that they were limp and 
useless.” My friend smiled. ‘‘That priest came to Hongkong on the 
train with us. At the station I saw him lift one huge bag and sling 
it over his shoulder, then stoop and carry a heavy suitcase with 

his other hand.” 

Those of us who arc hopeful about China s future cannot sift the 
chaff from the wheat in all these stories, to find the kernel of truth, 
nor can we disentangle ever)' dark thread that is woven into a 
gloomy picture in the minds of some returned from China. We 
can only tell what we have seen, or believe, from the evidence of 
others, to be compatible with what we know to be true. 

Because life is strenuous in new China our visit was far from 
a ‘‘Cook’s tour.” We concentrated more on the people we met 
than on sightseeing. We looked beneath the surface to try to under¬ 
stand what is going on. We listened, we asked questions, read and 
pondered over it all. Several times we nudged each other—Jim 
and 1—and said, ‘‘Are we dreaming, or can this really be China? 
Where have all these energetic people come from—people for 
whom nothing seems too difficult to do or to overcome? 

I have told you about them as we saw them. Conversations are 
reported from memory and notes; they are not verbatim repoits. 
Jim made speeches, preached sermons and gave broadcasts. We 
both filled notebooks and wrote long letters home. From these 
sources I have woven a pattern for you. As you read I hope you 
will feel as if we were having leisurely conversation in your 
garden or my living-room. For that reason, and to give you the 
background against which we saw the new China, I have told 
you about our own lives in the first chapter. 
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Foreword 


By K. H. TING 

J 


(Rev. K. H. Ting is a Minister of the Anglican Church 
who is nozv the General Secretary of the Christian Literature 
Society of China. First as a secretary of the Student Chris¬ 
tian Movement of Canada, and then as a secretary of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, he spent much time 
in Canada and the United States from 194 ^ * 0 ,( J^C dining 
which he came to be well acquainted with many people in 
the churches and in the universities.) 


Of all countries I visited abroad Canada is the 011 c which I 
shall always remember in terms of warm friendship. '1 hus, to 
be asked by Mary Endicott to write the foreword to her book on 
China gives me not only honor, but also an admirable oppor¬ 
tunity to send greetings to friends in the beautiful land of the 
Maple Leaf. 

Since I myself am yet eagerly expecting to read the book after 
its publication, I cannot say anything regarding its content. How¬ 
ever, I still like to recommend the book to Christians and the 
general public in the West for their careful study. In recent years 
the Endicotts’ interpretation of the Chinese situation, even if dis¬ 
liked by some, has been proved correct beyond doubt by the turn 
of events in China. 

Dr. Endicott’s fluent Szechuan dialect enabled him to converse 
in perfect ease with people of all walks of life. (When he had just 
begun to speak in St. Peter’s Church, Shanghai, a little boy 
whispered to his mother: “Why, I can understand this man s 
English!”) But what counts even more is the depth of their 
identification with the people. Wherever they went our people 
could not but be impressed by how deeply they both could feel 
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with the Chinese people. In this they arc typical of those mis¬ 
sionaries who have been blessed with a truly consecrated imagi¬ 
nation. ■ f 

• • • 

Just to endorse what the Endicotts have to say about China 
I like to take the liberty to make a testimony of what I have 
seen personally. 

\ As a Chinese I am. of course, impressed by the high morale 
of the people in present-day China about which much must have 
been said abroad. But, as a Christian, I cannot but be even more 
interested in the new level of the people’s morality. For instance, 
today, at railway stations and other public places, bookstalls are 
open for business with nobody in charge. They sell not only 
( heap newspapers but also books of different kinds and prices. 
But one just needs to take what one wishes to buy and leave 
the money in the box nearby. Change is provided in the form of 
stamps and envelopes. And the hard thing to believe is that, 
once a week, when the box is opened and money is counted, 
there is never any deficit. I understand that, in the past, this 
was not the ease even in churches. 

In a restaurant in Shanghai some customer left a note on the 
table which said, “I sufTer from T.B. Please wash the dishes I 
used with extra care.” This is just another one of millions of 
things happening all over the country which reveal how, today, 
many an ordinary Chinese is harbouring a sense of pride and 
dignity in being a citizen of New China—one who expects him¬ 
self to do good in private as well as in public. It is clear that 
the honesty and industriousness practised at all levels of the 
People’s Government is now bearing fruit in the elevation of the 

total moral tone of the countrv. 

* 

As a result we now have an environment altogether conducive to 
the spiritual renewal of the Church. Perhaps some in the West have 
rashly equated the departure of the missionary from China with 
the collapse of the Chinese Church. But, our Church is very 
much alive. You will be interested to know that, while for almost 
ten years before the Liberation, congregations in Shanghai could 
hardly afford to build new Churches upon the ruins of the old, 
it w'as since the Liberation that several congregations have taken 
steps to restore their churches. “The Church of God’s Grace,” 
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the first one built, is about to be completed and is already being 
used on Sundays by several separate congregations. 

The financial stability and the gradual lowering of the cost 
of living, achieved by the People’s Government, made it relatively 
easy for the Church to cease to depend on western financial 
support. But credit must also be given to the Church members 
whose lovaltv to the Church has grown to an amazing extent. 
Pastor Chang of Ta Tuan, near Shanghai, said that, today, his 
little church of some 130 peasant members is becoming in a true 
sense a “people’s church.” In its last annual meeting so many 
members wanted to take part in the deliberations that the con¬ 
gregation had to be divided up into five groups so as to give 
everybody a chance to speak his mind. It came out of the meet¬ 
ing that, in 1951, the members themselves did almost sixty percent 
of the visitation work of the church. 


One significant development among Christians is the emergence 
of close cooperative relationships among the various denomina¬ 
tions. The denominations arc not giving up anything which 
they each hold dear. But they discover that, as Christians and 
as Chinese, they have enough in common to work together. 
For instance, our common aspiration for world peace and our 
common work in support of the Peace Movement is bringing 
fundamentalists, modernists, Methodists, Seventh Day Adventists 
and others together as never before. Never in the “ecumenical 
conferences” which I attended in the West did I find the same 
degree of unity of purpose and spirit. 

The three words which can perhaps convey something of the 
spiritual pilgrimage of the Church in the People’s China arc: 
Repentance, Thanksgiving and Service. | 

The Liberation brought many Christians to their knees in 
repentance before God. They realized how often, in the past 
they had blindly served not the cause of the gospel but that of 
reactionary forces. In so doing the Church was desecrated. Now, 
in true humility, the Church must learn anew to be true to 
the gospel and to separate itself from reaction in religious dis¬ 
guise. 

The Chinese Church is a thankful Church—not only for its 
own survival in spite of its grave past mistakes and for its new 
life today, but also for the new life that is flourishing in the 
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people all around It. A pastor made the following testimony 
recently: 

“To tell the truth, I could never truly thank God in the past. 
I felt hypocritical when called upon in meetings to offer the 
thanksgiving. It was all formality and artificiality to me. 1 
rather' preferred to be asked to make the petition as there was 
never any lack of things to ask God to give to us and to China. 
But today, what a difference! God is already giving to China 
all that we can hope for. Today, I only want to thank God— 
for China, for our people, for the new quality in their life, for 
the great opportunity opening up for the Church. I cannot but 


thank God.” 

And the Chinese Church aspires to be a serving Church. It is 
to exist in China not as an institution serving its own ends, but to 
fulfil a unique mission of service in its own ways. Evangelism, 
worship, the pastoral care of its members, the support to the cause 
of world peace arc all important spheres of our service to the 


people. 


When my wife and I were preparing to come back to China 
some of our friends did not quite know the proper thing to say 
to us and politely said nothing except that they would pray for us. 
We do appreciate the kind concern for us and for China on the 
part of our western friends and of the people in the West in general. 
But, now, through this book you arc given a glimpse of what 
life is like in present-day China. I am sure that, after reading it, 
your prayer and concern will be strengthened by the joy and 
thanksgiving which you shall share with us and with the Chinese 
people. t 

Ting Kwang Hsun (K. H. Ting) 






























CHAPTER ONE 


Over Northern Snows to China 


Back to China after five years’ absence, not by endless days 
and nights on the blue Pacific, but by swift wings across the frozen 
north! For three days we flew in the brilliant Siberian sunshine, 
stopping at nights at airport hostels at Kazan, Kraznovorsk and, 
finally, at Irkutsk, a few hundred miles from the Mongolian border. 
There, on February 7, 1952, we boarded a plane of a joint Chincsc- 
Sibcrian airline and flew under a clear sky all day. From a height 
of over 10.000 feet we looked down on the vast forests and frozen 
rivers of Siberia. 

In a few hours we would be in China again. We had no need 
to read to pass the time away. The hours flew fast, while memories 
shut out the frozen wastes below, then faded as the sheer beauty 
of the white floor of heaven enchanted us. 


1 would never have gone to China if it hadn’t been for Jim. 
I smile at the recollection of one night at dinner on a little British 
steamer sailing up the Yangtze River in 1925. Our journey had 
been delayed by the strong anti-foreign feeling aroused by the 
brutality of certain foreign mill-owners and police in Shanghai, 
incidents which opened a stormy period now known as the Great 
Revolution in which the Kuomintang and Communist Parties 
united against the warlords. How Chiang Kai-shek, the new leader 
of the Kuomintang armies, betrayed this union is another story 
which we were to witness but not to fully understand for some 
years. (Whereby we have learned that a man may be on the spot 
in an historical crisis and not comprehend it clearly.) 

There we were, in 1925, sailing 1500 miles up the river, at 
times hauled over rapids where many a steamer had foundered. 
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Our destination was Chungking, far in the “interior” of China, 
three to four weeks from Shanghai, and, for us, six years away 
from Canada! At the captain’s table on the little steamer were 
some other missionaries like ourselves and a hard-faced English¬ 
woman from Shanghai, doing a tour of the beautiful Yangtze 
gorges. She was very scornful of missionaries as a breed, and said 
so to the captain. 

“I can’t see how a man can bring a white woman into this 
God-forsaken country to live,” she snorted. “Nothing would per¬ 
suade me to live up here—unless I was deeply in love with some¬ 
one.” 

“That’s exactly why I’ve come,” I said, my neck feeling very 
hot and my mind suddenly full of a dozen reasons why “going up¬ 
river” to live was the nicest thing in the world to do. 

The captain chuckled. The woman looked astonished. She prob¬ 
ably didn’t know that missionaries were interested in anything per¬ 
taining to the present world. 

We were. We wanted to sec it a better place to live in, for 
everybody. In the mud of Flanders Jim, recoiling from the ugliness 
and suffering of war, had been strengthened in his boyhood resolu¬ 
tion to give his life to the ministry of the Church and to China. 

To him this vocation gave opportunity to promote universal 
brotherhood as the basis for ending war and bringing the Kingdom 
of God on earth. At the Student Volunteer Movement conference 
at Indianapolis in 1923 he was one of those who demanded more 
time on the agenda to discuss “the Christian attitude on war and 
the best means of eradicating this brutal, inhuman and unchristian 
practice.” (From The Canadian Student , January 1924.) 

TWENTY-TWO YEARS IN CHINA 

It was natural that the idealistic young veteran of Amiens and 
the Canal du Nord should turn to China. He was bom there, son 
of pioneer missionaries in the Methodist Church, later to be part 
of the United Church of Canada. We had met because our parents 
were old friends in the missionary movement. My father might be 
described as a successful merchant and prominent layman; Jim’s 
father became Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions and the 
second Moderator of the United Church of Canada. Jim and I 
were enthusiasts in the Student Christian Movement at Victoria 
College, in the University of Toronto, from which we both gradu- 
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ated. In 1925 lie was ordained into the ministry; we were married 
and sailed for China in the first group of missionaries to go out 
under the newly established United Church of Canada. 

The twenty-two years that followed (a story 1 would like to write 
one day) were, on the whole, happy ones; we cherish warm 
memories of our friendships among our missionary colleagues and 
in the Chinese community. Running through these years, however, 
was a thread of vague unrest, frustration that we could do so 
little for the Chinese multitudes, who needed so much. When 
you have read this book you will, perchance, understand the cause 
of these feelings better than we ourselves did, through the years. 

Why had we not fulfilled our expectation of spending forty years 
of well-rounded service on the mission field? (An expectation that 
sometimes clutched at my heart with dismay, thinking of the 
children we hoped to have and the long separation from them 
as they grew up.) There came a year at the close of another world 
war—in which our eldest donned the King’s uniform—a year of 
testing for Jim when the internal struggle of the Chinese people 
for peace became, plainly, basic to all their needs. Once he under¬ 
stood the issues at stake my husband could not remain an on¬ 
looker. As a result, the channel of our lives was altered, but not 
our goal. 

. . . Our plane roared on. Jim dozed beside me. I closed my 
eyes, but sleep did not come. In my mind I wandered through the 
houses we had lived in, during our twenty-two years in China. 

1925 TO 1941 

Four successive houses in Chungking were filled with the shout¬ 
ing and running footsteps of the children in the years when Jim 
preached and also taught in the boys’ high school established by 
our mission. In an early interlude in Shanghai our house caught 
fire when our second son was a few days old. Jim carried me, 
bundled in blankets, to the home of a neighbor, also a refugee in 
the general evacuation of foreigners to the coast in 1927. The amah 
had already rushed out with the baby and the cook followed 
with our astonished two-year-old son. 

Most of our years were passed in a high grey brick house that 
commanded a sweeping view of the beautiful countryside near 
Chungking. Rambling flower and vegetable gardens made a per¬ 
fect playground for the seven children to run wild in, secure within 
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the compound walls. Rather than send our young children away 
to school in Chengtu I taught our “international family.” In 1940 
Jim was appointed to the West China Union University and we 
lived among the lovely well-kept gardens of Faculty Row on the 
campus in Chengtu, a sociable life for me after the quiet hilltop 
years in Chungking. Last of all, in the epilogue to our days in 
China, we spent a year on St. John’s campus in Shanghai, transients 
in a strange university in the seething cauldron of civil war, 
1946-47. 

One of the odd memories of those long quiet years in Chungking 
was the squeaky portable organ I used to play in the “Court of 
Repentance” for political prisoners, Communists or suspected 
ones, in 1932. Jim had been asked to teach them English and the 
Bible. Sometimes I went with him for music, and at Christmas 
the prisoners asked us to bring the Canadian Mission children for 
a concert. The children played a rhythm band and sang. Jim’s 
“students” did a pantomime of “The Good Shepherd,” in costumes 
borrowed from me. Like most Chinese they were “born actors,” 
original, lively, and, we felt, sincere. One of them played a dancing 
devil who cast spells on the people, from which they were released 
by the Good Shepherd. This concert visit is one of the earliest 
memories of our two eldest boys, aged six and four at that time. 

Jim had long talks with the prisoners and found them mostly 
well-educated and moved by a desire “to set free the oppressed.” 
This is part of the Christian gospel also. Teacher and students 
acquired new understanding and tolerance. We began to sec that 
these zealous people, the Communists of China, would contribute 
a great deal to the solving of China’s staggering problems. We 
knew little of their history and did not dream that in twenty years 
we would be returning to a China in which they were the leaders 
of a coalition government.* 

... I peered out of the plane window to scan the Siberian land¬ 
scape two miles below us. No towns visible, but now and again a 
black dot on a winding road drew my attention to an occasional 
roof and chimney-hole. Lakes and fields were a vast snowy counter¬ 
pane; forests showed a dark mass beneath a powdered white icing. 
I returned to my reveries. . . . 


*See Appendix: “Government in New China.” 




Christmas party of Canadian children at a Chungking political prison where Communists une incarcerated 9 in 1933 
I am in centre , my husband first at left of bottom adult yow, our two boys at left of bottom row of children. Otho 
missionaries, wardens and Buddhist and YMCA teachers in the prison. My husband taught English lu re for a year 
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In 1935 vvc met the man responsible for imprisoning the Com¬ 
munists, one who wrote of “China’s Destiny, and believed he 
could control it — Chiang Kai-shek. In 1938 the Kuomintang 
Government at Nanking fled before the Japanese and settled in 
Chungking. Although the Japanese invasion did not penetrate so 
far inland, their planes, based on captured Hankow', raided 
Chungking for two years while our side of the world was still 
sending scrap-iron to Japan! That was hard to explain to our 
Chinese friends, and you can imagine our feelings when, on moon¬ 
lit nights, we had to seek refuge, with our children, in a dugout 
forty feet under our hillside. 

Our Mission was asked to lend Jim for full-time work as adviser 
to Mme. Chiang and the Generalissimo in the War Area Service 
Department of the New Life Movement. In this capacity, in 
1 939-4°, he was often in their home and met most of the top 
men in the government and in the Kuomintang. He tried to 
believe, wanted to believe, that their promises of democracy were 
sincere. Some of them were church members but their Christianity 
didn’t seem to interfere with expediency, that refuge of many 
politicians. Later, he found their talk of democracy was a facade 
to hide their greed and colossal corruption. 

Near the government headquarters Jim had a room in a mission 
house shared by correspondents of leading American papers and, 
for a while, with that lantem-jaw'ed American, Colonel Claire 
Chennault of the “Flying Tigers” and later commander of the 
Fifth U.S. Air Force. (Chennault has been one of those urging 
Mac Arthur’s policy of extending the war to China now.) Week¬ 
ends my husband would come home, to our suburb on the south 
bank of the Yangtze River, often bringing with him as guests 
those who peopled his new world: Chinese bureaucrats, junior 
diplomats and foreign correspondents. 

In July 1941 we left China for furlough after a week of suffo¬ 
cating heat aggravated by day and night raids. The children, 
especially, were thrilled by the moonlit flight to Hongkong above 
the clouds through which we occasionally saw Japanese gunfire 
below. 

1941 TO 1946 

In countless sermons and speeches to Canadians Jim described 
war-tom China, and urged support for her as an ally against 
Japanese imperialism. He acclaimed Chiang Kai-shek as the man 
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of the hour because Chiang was, at that time, the one man capable 
of leading a united front against the Japanese attempt to conquer 
China. Looking back, it is apparent that Jim clothed Chiang with 
some of the attributes of the people he was leading. On one occa¬ 
sion Jim said that his hope of democracy in China was “based on 
the qualities of soul and character that have come out of the 
common people in this struggle.” Disillusionment about Chiang 
came later when he was clearly revealed as the oppressor of the 
people. 

Above all, in 1941-44, my husband called Canadians to expand 
and intensify Christian fellowship with China’s brave people. In 
recognition of his services to the Church and to China, he was 
given the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity by his Alma Mater, 
Victoria University, Toronto. 

The war dragged on. Jim was delayed in returning to the univer¬ 
sity in Chengtu. At last, in June 1944 he left. Space on ships 
was at a premium and wives were considered superfluous. That 
leave-taking was the worst moment of our married life. As the 
train pulled out I seemed to be staring into an endless tunnel of 
impenetrable shadows beginning with six weeks of silence while he 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope to India, exposed to Nazi sub¬ 
marines and planes which had also made the Suez impossible. 
Beyond rose the treacherous Hump of the Himalayas over which 
he must fly to Chengtu, since all ports were in the hands of the 
enemy. Ahead stretched blank uncertainty, the end of which I 
could not picture in the atmosphere created by ugly rumors of 
a moral collapse in Chiang’s government. As the space between us 
widened neither of us had any inkling that before we would see 
each other again the course of our lives would have changed. 

Jim’s letters came in batches due to wartime censorship. They 
told of the rapid deterioration of the Chiang regime. Many be¬ 
lieved that Chiang’s dependence on American forces, then in 
China to defeat the Japanese, had hastened this condition and 
exposed the mounting corruption in the government. Hints of this 
nature had appeared in some press despatches before Jim left 
Canada. To his last commentary over the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, just before his return to China, Jim had given the 
title, “Danger Signals on the Far Eastern Front,” and had re¬ 
ferred to statements from Mme. Sun Yat-sen and others who 
sounded a note of alarm. 
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Jim’s wartime letters, closely written on thin paper, showed that 
his spirit was distraught by the turn of events in China. He talked 
with old friends in the Church, in the New Life Movement and 
in the press. He met others who added evidence to many unsavory' 
reports, some of them hidden for several years. His eyes were 
opened to the oppression from which the people had long suffered. 

Jim wrote me agitated pages about the Chinese recruits paraded 
on the campus, many of them so weak from hunger they could 
not drill. He investigated and learned from relief workers, including 
the Friends’ Ambulance Unit, that a careful estimate revealed 
3,000,000 recruits had died of starvation while their officers sold 
their rations. At first he shared a popular belief among Westerners 
that Chiang Kai-shek was unaware of this tide of corruption, 
or helpless to stem it. But when Jim tried to rouse protests against 
these evils more evidence poured in to him. He could no longer 
believe the top leaders did not share the responsibility. His letters 
were filled with burning indignation. 

After V-J Day I thought we must be near the end of our 
enforced separation but it was another year before missionary fami¬ 
lies were returned to China. In the meantime Jim wrote that the 
victory decorations were hardly off the streets before Chiang Kai- 
shek ordered the suppression of civil liberties and threatened to 
renew the old civil war against the Communists. Chou En Lai 
and others of their leadership had been in Chungking in the period 
of a nominal united front against the Japanese. Jim had met some 
of them and found them people of fine calibre. Their public 
Statements continued to show willingness to form a coalition govern¬ 
ment with the Kuomintang under Chiang’s presidency. This spirit 
of compromise was welcomed by the war-weary' people, alarmed 
by Chiang’s air of hostility. Public meetings were held to demon¬ 
strate for peace and to demand long-promised democratic rights: 
the end of the period of tutelage and the beginning of constitutional 
government that would properly represent all political opinions.* 

The foreigners were invited with other staff members to attend 
these meetings on the campus. Jim and an English Quaker did so, 
and marched with the students in one of their parades. When asked 
to speak at these meetings Jim accepted. From his letters I could 

*Scc Appendix: “The Kuomintang under Sun Yat-scn.” 
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see he regarded such invitations as a challenge to stand for the 
right in the midst of danger. I read in the press that one pro¬ 
fessor and three students were killed by a hand grenade thrown 
into such a meeting in Kunming in December 1945. I trembled 
but I knew if I were by his side I would not try to hold him back. 

In a few weeks a letter came describing the Chengtu meeting 
in protest to the Kunming assassinations. Jim was asked by the 
student committee to speak. One of them, whom he suspected was 
a Communist, returned to his study to warn him that the secret 
police had boasted they would kill any Chinese who dared to 
speak. As a foreigner Jim had a good chance of immunity but he 
should know the* risk. It was a moment of decision. He left a letter 
to me on his desk, explaining what he planned to say and why he 
must do it. Thugs jostled him in the crowded aisle and said. 
“Kill him!” They placed a hand grenade on the platform as he 
mounted it, then retired to a respectful distance. He kept an eye 
on it till he began to deliver his speech. As a foreign friend he 
reminded them of Roosevelt’s Four Freedoms and how the Chinese 
people had been promised these freedoms by Chiang Kai-shek, an 
ally of Roosevelt, and he hoped they would realize the Freedoms 
in full. As he had thought likely, the grenade was bluff, intended to 
intimidate him and break up the meeting. 

I was distressed when these letters came, but I didn’t want to 
be kept in the dark. I was as astounded as Jim that his colleagues 
had complained that only a Communist would speak at such 
meetings. He saw no reason why peace activities should be left to 
Communists, since all people suffer from war. I agreed. He wrote 
that some of the speakers were members of the Chinese Church 
and some belonged to the Democratic League, the party of liberals. 
I met these people in Shanghai in 1947 and, on the plane in 1952, 
looked forward to seeing them in the setting of the new China. 

Jim’s letters of 1944-46 were not altogether disturbing. He wrote 
of interesting contacts with the diplomatic services and visits to the 
Canadian Embassy. He found that some American experts, also 
born in China, had, like himself, reached two main conclusions. 
Chiang Kai-shek’s regime was too corrupt and incompetent to be 
saved by any amount of aid, while the Communists were rapidly 
gaining the support of the people who learned about Land Reform, 
popular elections and literacy campaigns in the north where the 
Communist armies had driven out the Japanese. These measures 
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had brought the people more food, adequate clothing and relief 
from landlord oppression. Rumors of violence and atrocities in the 
north were current also, but these reports bore the marks of 
exaggeration and could not counteract the testimony of those who 
saw the good results on a wide scale. 

Evidence of this point of view was almost ignored in the West 
but it appeared in reports quoted in the Washington White Paper 
of 1949, entitled, “United States Relations with China.” History 
has shown these men were reporting facts, not merely “repeating 
the Communist line.” 

. . . Far above the earth, flying at a speed that would have been 
incredible when we first went to China, we were crossing from 
England to Peking, over the largest land mass in the world, in 
thirty-six hours of flying time. This was a miracle of time and 
space. The thrill of it was matched by the excitement of returning 
to China as the honored guests of an immense organization for 
peace in a country torn by wars of one kind or another for over 
a hundred years. How much it would have eased our troubled 
hearts six years ago, could we have looked forward to this day! 

1946 - 1947 

At that time, in 1946, our lives were torn from their familiar 
moorings. Jim’s fellow-workers believed his stand against Chiang’s 
insistence on civil war was unsuitable missionary activity and 
that it would jeopardize the work of the Church in China. An 
official of our Mission Board wrote him to this effect and suggested 
that he work “within the accepted framework of the Church” or 
seek wider fields. Jim felt deeply that to speak for peace (not in 
generalities but related to current conditions) was an essential 
part of the gospel he had been called to proclaim. To this end 
he had been ordained. If that was not the understanding of the 
organization under which he had gone to China, then he felt it 
would be better to resign. I wrote him that church people in 
Canada would support his stand if they understood the situation. 
Unfortunately, his furlough was four years away. 

The sufferings of the Chinese people were increasing daily 
under the pressure of an undeclared civil war. Canada was still 
sending arms to Chiang Kai-shek under a contract made when we 
were allies fighting the Japanese. It was intolerable to be silent. On 
March 2nd my husband resigned from the Mission. The new} 
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caused consternation among some friends, one of whom said to 
me, “He’s turning his back on God.” I knew this was not so, but 
I could not fully understand until we met. 

In his letter to the Mission Council he had added, “I would like 
my brethren to be assured that I still have a personal and living 
faith in God.” When I read this, I remembered the text of Jim’s 
first sermon in China: “By faith Abraham, when he was called . . . 
went out, not knowing whither he went. . . . For he looked for a 
city which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God.” 

I knew Jim still looked for that city and was convinced peace and 
social justice were cornerstones of its foundations.* 

On May 5th, 1946, as he was leaving Chengtu, he posted his 
resignation from the ministry of the United Church of Canada. 
To give all his reasons for this difficult decision is too long a story 
to recount here. His commitment to Christian religion, to go 
“when he was called,” led him to take that course, carrying his 
witness for peace into wider fields. He has continued as a church 
member in Toronto and he has given his message wherever it was 
welcomed. Peace to him was, and still is, not only political wisdom 
but moral necessity. 

In 1947, Jim contracted to teach for a year at St. John’s Uni¬ 
versity in Shanghai where I rejoined him. After living in the 
midst of China’s turmoil, I shared Jim’s convictions about the 
meaning of it and his confidence in the ultimate victory of the 
people. At the close of the university year we came home to To¬ 
ronto, to the family, but with no plans. 

RETURN TO CANADA 

On our return Jim lectured across the country on the upheaval 
in China, interpreting it as the final stage of a grass-roots revolu¬ 
tion begun a hundred years ago in the Taiping Rebellion. This 
stru ggl e against internal and external oppression, he believed, 
would have been continued by the people in one form or another, 
even if they had never heard of Marx. He reported why the Chinese 
Communists were gaining the support of the people and his con¬ 
viction that they would carry out their promise to set up a coalition 
government. Few believed this, and still fewer believed the evi¬ 
dence he presented of the corruption and incompetence of the 


*Scc Appendix: “International Missionary Council at Jerusalem.” 
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Chiang regime and of its eventual downfall in spite of American 
backing. In these speeches, my husband called for organized pro¬ 
tests to our government against sending any more arms and aid to 
Chiang to prolong the civil war. Protests against the shipments 
came from many quarters. Even on this issue many well-meaning 

people were confused and divided. 

Our friends worried about our practical personal problems. The 
four adolescent children cooperated loyally in our changed eco¬ 
nomic situation which, fortunately, was not acute because of a 
modest inheritance which came to me about that time. Our 
mothers were no longer living, but our fathers, both in their 
eighties, have been a source of deep comfort and strength to us. 
They maintained faith in our sincerity and opened their minds to 
understand our point of view, at times adding notable support. 

Jim’s father broke the silence of his retirement to add his 
powerful platform witness, twice on missionary policy in China, 
once on peace and once in a remarkable introduction of Jim to 
an audience of n.ooo people.* On that occasion he outlined some- 
factors which had influenced Jim’s character, his boyhood heroes, 
men like Daniel and Lincoln, and his application of their stand to 
the contemporary scene. But I am getting ahead of my story, foi 
this last speech was given after our return from China in i 95 2 > 
when “the lions in carpeted dens,” as Father Endicott called them, 
were let loose on Jim for his report on germ warfare in China. 

. . . Musing in the plane, the years continued to pass before me 
as if I were unrolling a panoramic Chinese scroll. 

1948 - 1952 

In 1948 I found a means of serving China and working for peace 
in a team with Jim. To follow up his lectures with authentic news 
about China which would interpret the rapid changes taking place 
there, Jim began to write The Canadian Far Eastern Newsletter. 
Before long, this service to our friends became a monthly printed 
bulletin of news and views about Asia, read by thousands in 

* The addresses by Jim’s father were recorded and three arc available 
in print, from us. “Watchman, What of the Night?”: a sermon on China; 
“None Shall Make Them Afraid”: on peace; and “My Son”: introduction 
of Jim before his report at Maple Leaf Gardens. These pamphlets cost 
10 cents each, from: “The Canadian Far Eastern Newsletter,” 134 Glcn- 
holmc Avenue, Toronto 10 , Ontario, Canada. 
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several countries, and maintained by their subscriptions. It re¬ 
mained a non-profit venture in which I soon found myseli spending 
my whole time, first in the circulation, then in editing and in 
writing sections of it. Occasionally, when Jiin is on a long tour, I 
write all of it. A part-time office staff attends to circulation. It is 
a labor of love, reviled by some but regarded by many, even though 
they do not share all our views, as a “necessary and constructive 
corrective” to the commercial press. 

Late in 1948 a new door swung unexpectedly open before Jim. 
Looking back one can see how (lose to the brink of war the 
Western world came that year. Anxiety over international tensions 
—the Berlin blockade and explosive Western reactions to the 
Chinese revolution—led to the formation of peace groups in many 
countries and under many auspices. Jim was glad to find a link 
with old church associations when the Toronto Peace Council 
elected his class-mate, Rev. I. G. Perkins, as co-chairman with him. 

Since Jim was available they asked him to tour Canada, arouse 
the people to action for peace and unite them to be effective. When 
we talked it over, the way ahead, though not seen far nor very 
clearly, promised a means of continuing the work on which he 
had taken his stand in China, the necessity to end war. 

I was happy when, in May 1949, Jim was elected chairman of 
the Canadian Peace Congress. His work is to educate the public 
on the necessity and possibility of peace and to organize them, ever 
more widely, to work for it. This movement, as we hoped, has co¬ 
ordinated the peace councils which sprang up in all the large 
centres of Canada and has reached out to individuals in many small 
places. Jim’s salary, when it comes, is raised by public meetings 
and various activities of the peace councils. 

Jim was sent by the Canadian Peace Congress to the First World 
Peace Congress in Paris in 1949. He has also represented them on 
delegations at international gatherings at Mexico City, Moscow, 
Stockholm, Sheffield, Warsaw, Berlin and Vienna. For me, the out¬ 
standing opportunity was the Second World Peace Congress at 
Sheffield and Warsaw, an experience which gave me such a deep 
realization of the solidarity of the common people all over the 
world for peace that I have never felt discouraged since that time, 
no matter what difficulties loomed before us. 

That was 1950, the year when tragedy blanketed Korea and pub¬ 
lic alarm all over the world mounted feverishly. At Warsaw a per- 
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manent body was elected to coordinate peace activities* of all kinds 
in all countries. Jim is one of the Canadian representatives to the 
World Council of Peace whose membership includes many dis¬ 
tinguished citizens from scores of countries (84 countries sent dele¬ 
gates to the Congress) who hold a wide variety of political and 

religious views. 

Meditating thus, I relaxed with closed eyes. On waking I con¬ 
sulted my watch. Soon we would be passing over the Gobi Desert 
from which sand blows on China. Few people from the West had 
come by this route to China or under the same auspices. I reviewed 
the immediate steps that had led to such an opportunity for us. 

INVITATION TO REVISIT CHINA 

When Jim met the Chinese members of the World Council of 
Peace at Berlin in February 1951 he told them of our oft-mentioned 
desire to revisit China together. We longed to see for ourselves 
the post-revolution developments. We wanted to discover the 
meaning of the terms “People’s Government of China” as used in 
the East, and “The Communist Government in China” as Western¬ 
ers loosely speak of it. We wanted to be able to give through per¬ 
sonal experience the answers to the questions: Is China really 
being transformed, and how? He was told we would be welcomed 
as friends of China and of peace. A formal invitation came from 
Kuo Mo-jo, Chairman of the Chinese Committee for World Peace, 
and our visit was arranged for the winter of 1952. 

In the meantime Kuo Mo-jo had asked Nikolai Tikhonov, 
Chairman of the Soviet Union’s Peace Committee, and also a 
member of the World Peace Council, to invite us to visit his country 
on the way. He cabled us to come and see the efforts of the Soviet 
people to insure peace. 

We accepted both invitations eagerly and asked that our time in 
the Soviet Union be spent mostly in one of the Middle Asian Re¬ 
publics where conditions had been similar to those in the China we 
had known. We wanted to see what changes had been possible in 
the thirty years since their revolution. We therefore spent a week in 
Tashkent, Uzbekistan, near Iran, on the old caravan route between 
Europe and China. 


*Scc Appendix: “World Peace Movement.” 
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There we saw striking resemblances to China. In appearance, 
dress and customs many Uzbeks arc like the Chinese in Sinkiang, 
the province which borders on the Soviet Union in the northwest. 
Climate, vegetation, building materials all resembled those of 
West China. In Uzbekistan’s new life—the miles of fine apartments, 
the beautiful theatres and schools, the Art Gallery, the huge fac¬ 
tories and the spacious clubs for workers or collective farmers we 
saw a forecast of what is planned for all China within a generation. 

We found the Uzbeks, like the people of Moscow and Leningrad, 
which we also visited, absorbed in a vast construction program for 
developing their industries and increasing production of raw ma¬ 
terials. We found, also, educational propaganda for peace on all 
sides. 

The expenses of our trip were largely borne by our hosts, the 
people’s peace organizations in China and in the Soviet Union. 
We met many visitors from all over the world who also had found 
that “The Password Is Peace,”—the title I’ve chosen for a booklet 
I hope to write later from our notes on Uzbekistan. 

There is no direct air route as yet from Uzbekistan to the western 
borders of China. We returned to Moscow from Tashkent and 
boarded a plane for Peking. And now we were within a few hours 
of our journey’s end! 


I dozed fitfully. The plane soared, for hours, over the wrin¬ 
kled mountains of Mongolia, with sand blown against snow on the 
windward side. There was no sign of life for hours, then down we 
spiralled to the airport of Ulan Bator, capital of Mongolia, hidden 
from our sight behind the mountains. Tall, bronzed Mongolian 
officials in khaki fur-lined caps and coats met the plane and des¬ 
patched it after an hour’s interval. 

From our scanty knowledge of this proud republic, sandwiched 
between two of the greatest nations in the world, we recalled that 
a million people live in the mountains and desert in an area rough¬ 
ly the size of Iran. Partly nomadic still, they are developing an 
agricultural and industrial life along modern lines. 

Noticing some Chinese standing in the airport Jim introduced 
himself and told them why we were on our way to Peking. They 
were delighted to hear that unofficial ambassadors of peace were 
coming from our side of the world. One young chap ordered tea. 
During the conversation Jim remarked that some Westerners were 
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still under the delusion that Mongolia had been ‘"grabbed” by 
either the Soviet Union or China. Our Chinese companion laughed 
and said with quiet dignity: 

“Mongolia has the most friendly relations with both those coun¬ 
tries, but it would resent any intrusion on its independence which 
was established in 1921 under the present government. I regret that 
my own country, under the Kuomintang, was not so prompt as the 
Soviet Union to recognize the Republic of Mongolia.” 

“Perhaps the Western confusion arises partly from the relation 
of Inner Mongolia to China,” Jim suggested. The young man 
smiled and nodded. 

“Possibly that is so. Even about Inner Mongolia your people may 
have mistaken ideas. In feudal and Kuomintang days the Mongols 
in that region were over-run and exploited by the Chinese who 
moved in. Now that has been corrected and, since 1947 when the 
Kuomintang were driven out, Inner Mongolia has had its own 
autonomous government. They arc developing their own economy 
and their own culture but they arc an integral part of China, just 
as Tibet is. One of the developments you will see in New China is 
the friendly and encouraging attitude to the scores of minority 
groups who have their own language and customs but who also 
want to be part of the Chinese family.” 

We thanked him and shook hands as the call came to board the 
plane. 

I had been watching with interest a young Russian woman car¬ 
rying a baby bundled in quilts to protect it from the intense cold. 
All I could see were two bright black eyes peering from the restless 
bundle. On the plane she unwrapped him a bit. It was obvious 
that the handsome Mongolian who sat beside her and helped to 
keep the baby quiet was its father. They got off at a refueling sta¬ 
tion right in the middle of the Gobi desert. There were only a few 
round \akut tents and some sheet-iron buildings in sight; not a 
tree nor a dried blade of grass as far as we could see. I watched the 
young couple checking their bundles and walking off to their home. 
They reminded me of lighthouse keepers on a lonely rock-bound 
coast. 

WE APPROACH PEKING 

While wc were crossing the Gobi desert we would look down and 
see one or two camels, here and there, humping their way along 
disdainfully towards an occasional water-hole. Before long we were 
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looking down again on a vast range of brown and white moun¬ 
tains which twisted and turned like “writhing silver serpents” as 
far as the eye could see. Then we flew lower and walled towns be¬ 
gan to appear, each one a maze of walled courtyards and one- 
storey buildings, all mud-colored. Around the towns spread a patch- 
work of tiny brown fields. We knew we must be over North China. 

Why had these mountains made me think of “writhing silver 
serpents”? I searched my memory as we flew along. That’s it! 
Mao Tse-tung’s most famous poem, “Snow”! I had read the 
translation in several magazines and wondered if I would ever see 
China in a white mantle. We never had more than a snow flurry 
once a year in Chungking, and that soon melted. I remembered, 
too, his description of China as “a red-cheeked girl in a garment 
of white.” The girls of Szechwan, in the Southwest, did not have 
glowing complexions. 

I asked a friend in Peking to find the poem for me, and I quote 
it here because it was obviously based on memories of a winter 
flight over the countryside we saw beneath us as we approached 
Peking. Love for China and desire for peace shine in these com¬ 
pact lines. I was told they were written in 1945 while Mao Tse-tung 
was flying from Yenan to Chungking in the hope that a truce be¬ 
tween the Kuomintang and the Communist Party would lead to a 
coalition government. This hope is reflected in the closing lines of 
the poem, where Mao contrasts the military prowess of past rulers 
of China to the mission on which he was bent.* 

All the country to the north 

Is enclosed in a thousand li of ice 

And ten thousand li of a whirlwind of snow. 

To one side and the other of the Great Wall 
There reigns nothing but a vast turmoil. 

From the banks of the Yellow River, both upstream and down, 
No longer can one see the running water. 

The mountain ranges arc writhing silver serpents, 

Like glittering elephants the hillocks rise from the plains 
And our height is the height of the skies. 


*Refcr to Appendix for “Marshall Negotiations.” 
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In the bright weather 

The earth is as charming 

As a red-cheeked, girl in a garment of white. 

Such is the attraction of her rivers and mountains 

That innumerable heroes have striven in pursuit of her charms. 

The emperors Chi Huang and Wou Ti were barely cultured , 

The emperors Tai Tsoung and Tsai Tsou lacked all finer feelingi, 

Genghis Khan only knew how to bend his bow against the eagles. 

All this belongs to the past — today for the first time men of 
sensibility stand on this soil. 

The market towns grew larger as we swooped over endless rip¬ 
ples of mountain peaks. Sprawling cities began to appear, their 
ancient walls no longer marking the boundary between town and 
country. Suddenly, to our left, we saw the dark yellow glazed tiles 
on the roofs of the old Summer Palace beside a frozen lake with 
an arched bridge leading to a tiny island with curved roofs of 
imperial tea-houses etched among the leafless trees. 

On our four previous arrivals in China we had sailed up the 
muddy waters of the Whangpoo River to Shanghai. No pagoda 
or curved roofs meet the eye of the newcomer taking a first look 
at China by that route. The flat banks of the Whangpoo are dotted 
with mud houses, with here and there sprawling factories built by 
foreign industrialists. The storage tanks of oil installations dominate 
the scene. When the big liner reaches the anchorage the passengers 
arc transferred to a puffing tug, then taken ashore on the crowded 
Bund. This famous waterfront is lined by towering stone buildings, 
formerly foreign offices and banks. Until Shanghai was liberated in 
1949 the harbor was patrolled by warships of many nations, re¬ 
minding the disembarking traveller that China was a semi-colonial 

country. 

The warships and the foreign sign-boards are gone from Shang¬ 
hai, but it has not lost its alien look. The romantic approach to 
China is certainly by flight to Peking. 

We wheeled towards the airport. Peking was in a haze from 
sand blown off the desert by high winds. We glided to a stop before 
a modem airport building over which waved the new flag*—five 
gold stars on a red ground — our first sight of it on Chinese soil. 

♦The new flag was officially adopted on Sept. 27 , 1949 , at the first 
plenary session of the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference* 
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Children in park at the old Summer Palace, seen in background. 


The four smaller stars stand for the four classes in the coalition gov¬ 
ernment of China — the workers, the peasants, the national capi¬ 
talists* and the petty bourgeoisie. They are grouped around one 
large star which represents the leading group, the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party. 

ON UNDERSTANDING CHINESE NAMES 

Before we introduce the people we met in China we must explain 
about Chinese names. The surname always comes first; the given 
name follows, usually in two hyphenated words, as in Kuo Mo-jo. 
The trend now is to use only one given name, as in Tsai Chang, 
the President of the All-China Democratic Women’s Federation. 
Her surname is Tsai, and that was her name before marriage. 
Most Chinese women now retain their maiden names, especially 
in professional life. 

One of the signs of the changed status of women is the growing 
trend to drop the old terms for husband and wife which signified 
the subordinate feudal status of women. New terms have not yet 
been decided. In the interim the term “Beloved” or, literally, 


♦See Appendix: “National Capitalists.” 
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“Loved One,” is used for both sexes. It sounded pleasingly roman¬ 
tic to hear us introduced, on this trip, as Wen Yiu-chang and his 
Beloved. More conservative people kept to the old custom of call¬ 
ing me his Tai-lai or “lady.” By even more formal usage I was in¬ 
troduced at meetings as Wen Fuh-ren or “Person belong to Official 
Wen” as it originally meant. The literary term for wife was Luai 
Ren or Inside Person, referring to the woman’s secluded life in the 
home. 

The old terms for husband also reveal feudal concepts of mar¬ 
riage. Among the lao beh shin (the common people) the term Lao 
Ban or Old Stick was used for boss and also for husband. In both 
cases the power to administer a beating was taken for granted. In 
middle and upper classes Dzang Fuh or Strong Hero was the pro¬ 
per term for husband indicating the wife’s complete dependence 
and her subordination to him. 

It was customary for missionaries to be given Chinese names by 
their Chinese colleagues, choosing one that approximated the sound 
or meaning of the foreign surname. When Jim’s father went to 
China in 1893 he was given the name Wen meaning Literature 
because of its resemblance to Endicott. Jim was the eldest son and 
so he was called Wen Yiu-chang or Young Chapter of Literature. 
Our first-born was called Wen Sao-chang or Small Chapter of 
Literature. 

Jim used to write many articles for Chinese papers and maga¬ 
zines and his speeches were often quoted in them. He is, therefore, 
better known by his Chinese name than by his English name. He 
is also known for his fluency in speaking Chinese. To illustrate this 
I might skip to the end of our visit and tell you an incident. 

On the return flight from Peking to Moscow we waited some time 
in the customs room at Irkutsk along with the other passengers 
including six Chinese. As always happens they were astonished to 
hear Jim speak their language like a native and remarked on it. 
One of them said, “You sound just like Wen Yiu-chang. I’ve heard 
of him but I’ve never met him.” They were all delighted when Jim 
said, “I am Wen Yiu-chang.” 

TWO PEACE LEADERS WELCOME US 

Now, back to the Peking airport on the day of our arrival in 
February. In the smiling welcoming group, some of whom held 
bouquets of flowers to fill our arms, were two of the non-Commun- 
ist leaders in the Central Government. Kuo Mo-jo who, as Chair- 
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Kuo Mo-jo, Vice-Premier and Chairman of the Chinese Committee for 
World Peace, with his wife, Yii Li Chen. Kuo Mo-jo is one of Chinas 
eminent writers. His wife was helping with the Land Reform in a village 

when we were in Peking. 


man of the Chinese Committee for World Peace, had invited us, 
is one of the four Vice-Premiers * His responsibilities include the 
chairmanship of the Committee of Cultural and Educational Af¬ 
fairs which directs the work of the Ministries involved. He is also 
President of the Academia Sinica and Chairman of the All-China 
Federation of Writers and Artists. He is one of the most renowned 
of those writers who for many years used their gifts to inspire the 
people in their struggles, but did not become members of the Chi¬ 
nese Communist Party. 


♦The top level of government is the Central People’s Government Coun¬ 
cil, of which Mao Tse-tung is chairman. There are six vice-chairmen and 
fifty-six Council members. This body appoints the Government Adminis¬ 
trative Council of which Chou En Lai, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, is 
also premier. There are four vice-premiers. 
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Mme. Li Teh-chuan was also there to welcome us. As Minister 
of Health she is one of several women in the Central People’s 
Government in Peking.* We had known her as a Y.W.C.A. 
Secretary and later as the wife of Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang, the 
famous “Christian General” who had held high office in Chiang 
Kai-shek’s regime, but had opposed him openly in its decadence 
and decline. 

(Mme. Li, as Chairman of the Chinese Red Cross, led its dele¬ 
gation to the International Conference of Red Cross Societies in 
Toronto, July 1952. At a press conference there she was asked if 
she is still a Christian. She replied: “Yes, I am a Christian and my 
family have been Christians for three generations.”) 

Kuo Mo-jo and Mme. Li were not there to greet us as members 
of the government but as officers of the Chinese Committee for 
World Peace, which is a people’s organization given every encour¬ 
agement and prestige by the government. The aim of this tre¬ 
mendous movement is expressed in the Charter of the United 
Nations—“To end the scourge of war.” 


FIRST ON-THE-SPOT NEWS: HEALTH COMES TO CHINA 


While we waited at the airport for customs and immigration in¬ 
spection Mme. Li Teh-chuan told me a little of the recent cam¬ 
paign in public health on a scale never attempted before in China. 

Plague, their worst enemy, has vanished since 1950 through mass 
inoculations of the people and the large scale destruction of rats 
in former epidemic areas in the northeast and other coastal regions. 
Typhoid and cholera have been reduced to negligible proportions. 
The Epidemic Prevention Corps has been especially watchful over 
the millions of workers concentrated on great construction projects 
such as the harnessing of the Huai River. In the two years since 
the new government began to function half the population of China 
has been vaccinated against smallpox. Public health service, often 
by mobile teams, is being extended all the time and will soon be 
operating in every county as well as the towns. 

I was amazed and delighted to hear of such rapid progress. 
Missionary colleagues told me that Li Teh-chuan was the most 
efficient and energetic of all the capable Y.W. secretaries. Before 
we left China we had learned what efficiency combined with 


*See Appendix: “Women in Government.” 
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Madame Li Tch-chuan , Minister of Health and a member of the Chinese 

Committee for World Peace . 


honesty could accomplish in combatting the problems of disease- 
ridden China. 

On this first day, when all my impressions were intensified, I 
contrasted Mme. Li’s lively manner and rosy cheeks with the many 
listless frail Chinese women I had known in the past. Her face 
beams with frankness as well as unselfish tenderness in her great 
task to mother the health of a nation as she mothered her own 
family. 
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Six weeks later I was to see Mme. Li Teh-chuan looking ex¬ 
hausted on her return from taking a team of leading Chinese citi¬ 
zens to investigate the reports of germ warfare being used by the 
Americans over China’s Northeast and in Korea. I was at the sta¬ 
tion when they arrived back and heard her give a preliminary 
report over the microphone to the hundreds who had come to the 
train as representatives of many organizations. No one watching er 
earnest face could doubt her sincerity as she presented the evidence 
that a “field experiment” in germ warfare had been carried out as 

reported. 

CHINA PREVENTS GERM WARFARE EPIDEMICS 

The Ministry of Health had not waited for the investigation of 
their chief. Every day was important to offset whatever disease 
might spread if the reports were verified. By the time Mme. Li 
returned, Jim and I had witnessed the systematic way in which 
the Chinese health authorities, without any panic among the 
people, had set out to inoculate every man, woman and child in 
the coastal areas affected by the germ bombardment. 

We had travelled on trains which were thoroughly sprayed by 
white-garbed epidemic prevention teams. Over the public ad¬ 
dress system passengers were warned to keep the windows shut 
and not to get off the train at junction points where trains had 
come from areas reported to be infected, e.g., the port of Tsingtao. 
Passengers who boarded the train at the junctions were sprayed. 
Over the loud-speaker it was announced that inoculation cam¬ 
paigns had already begun in the capital as well as in the infected 

areas. 

When we returned to Peking from Shanghai early in April we 
were taken to a clinic and given injections for the known diseases 
which had begun to spread in the Northeast out of season, and 
which were identified by Chinese health authorities as arising from 
insects, rodents and articles dropped from American planes. 

Before we returned to Canada, the official Chinese report had 
been publicized. Jim went to Senyang (Mukden) to make his 
own investigation of this serious matter.* He had to show his 

inoculation certificate before he could buy a ticket and again 

• • • 

*His report, “I Accuse,” was.published by The Canadian Peace Con¬ 
gress, 25 Cumberland St., Toronto. Price 25 cents. 



Epidemic Prevention Corps giving smallpox vaccination in rural areas. 
From 1950 to 1952 half the population of China was vaccinated by 

mobile public health teams. 
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before he was allowed on the station platform. We were told that 
later, as in the smallpox campaigns last year, epidemic prevention 
workers would be stationed at the theatres, in stoics and on street- 
corners to check persons who might have been missed in the 
methodical inoculations conducted in organizations, schools, fac¬ 
tories, offices and neighborhood clubs. 

Panic was avoided by the confidence engendered by this prompt 
and thorough way in which the government had met the danger. 
Even the children were trained that eve none should be included 
in the preventive measures. A government official told me the 
day we left that when she had visited her five-year-old son at the 
Children’s Garden, the first thing he said to her was: “Mama, have 
vou had your needles vet?” 
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This intrusion upon the beginning of my story is not as 
unsuitable as it may seem to some readers. Life in China is like 
that. The revolution by no means ended when the Kuomintang 
Government fled to Taiwan or their last soldier left the mainland. 
There were still foes without and their agents within. There were, 
still, a lot of bewildered people who did not know how to adjust 
to the upheaval in their society. And when the new leaders 
had one set of problems under control others arose requiring prompt 
and deft handling to prevent chaos. 

As we drove into the city that first day, we had yet to see 
how the hopes of the people were being fulfilled in the new 
regime. But the welcome of Kuo Mo-jo and other peace workers 
had made us feel at home, and Mme. Li Teh-chuan had already 
given us something to think about. 



CHAPTER TWO 


Clothes and Cleanliness 


Driving in from the airport to Hotel Peking, we noticed that 
everybody on the streets was wearing new clothes, warm padded 
garments of dark blue cotton, for the most part. Not a patched 
or shabby garment did we see. This, our very first impression of the 
new China, which can be fully appreciated only by one on a return 
visit, remained with us all the month we were in Peking. It is 
a city whose two millions are largely government and educa¬ 
tional personnel, small shopkeepers, and a small percentage engaged 
in light industries. 

Later, in the teeming streets of Shanghai’s six millions, most 
of them engaged in industries of all kinds in the great port, 
we saw worn and faded garments. Even there, patched garments 
were not general as in former years, and ragged garments had 
vanished from the scene. When we left China last April I could 
count on my fingers the number of ragged individuals I had 
seen — and I had kept a lookout for them, for it seemed incredible 
that they were not visible in every city block. 

On a few occasions, at a theatre or restaurant entrance, we 
were asked for alms. I was surprised, but these were not the kind of 
beggars I remembered, whose filthy clothes and thin, starving 
bodies, riddled with disease, had always made it difficult for me 
not to shudder. When we lived in Chungking these distressing sights 
used to give me a violent headache after visiting the downtown 
areas. 

The few beggars we saw in China in 1952 were rosy-cheeked 
youngsters whose uncombed hair, tom garments and whining 
accents did not deceive anyone. Obviously, begging was their 
means of earning extra “pocket-money,” not a necessity. 
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Simple games arc played on the street during noon-hour in Shanghai's 
crowded industrial areas. Everyone is now aide to buy new warm clothes. 


Our Chinese hosts, instead of throwing pennies to get rid of 
them, as of yore, stopped and spoke to them kindly, and told 
them where to apply for help if they needed it. But I want to 
emphasize that we saw beggars so rarely that it came as a surprise, 
not as the expected thing. 

Only once I saw an elderly couple conspicuous by their shabby, 
unkempt appearance. My interpreter, in reply to my query, said, 
“These may be honest unfortunates, but cases have been discovered 
of landlords who try to disguise themselves in the big cities in 
this way, to escape the day of reckoning which the Land Reform has 
given to those they have oppressed. These may be examples. 
If they arc really distressed, their street-club will find them help 
if they do not belong to any other organization. It takes time 
for evervbodv to realize that no one need suffer the results of 
personal misfortune today.” 

“You’ve certainly made incredible strides in that direction,” 
I said. “I hope we will see one of the camps where the friendless 
dregs of society are rehabilitated. When we were missionaries in 
China we often felt overwhelmed by the poverty and misery that 
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weighed down the masses of people. It was a burden on our 
spirits, and the problem seemed hopeless. We thought the solution 
was to raise up enough Christian leaders, trained in Western 
ways, but that was a slow process in such a great country. We did 
not dream that the people themselves could be organized to solve 
their problems so fundamentally and so quickly. 

“They aren’t all solved yet,” my interpreter said. “It’s still 
hard going, but we’re on our way, as you say in the West.” (She 
had lived in America many years.) 

COMPARING IMPRESSIONS WITH A FIRST-TIME VISITOR 

One day in Peking I compared first impressions with a young 
American who had a year ago come to China for the first time. 

I knew she was enthusiastic about the new China but I wondered 
how it had looked, at first, to one who could not compare it with 
the old days. 

“I came to China from Hongkong,” she said, “through Canton, 
and on to Shanghai. And to tell you the honest truth, my first im¬ 
pression was how hard life is in China, how plain the clothes, how 
crowded and shabby the quarters where the workers live in com¬ 
parison with the big foreign houses and clubs in the International 
Settlement. I realized, of course, that I was comparing Shanghai 
to American cities and not to the slums of New York even, 
let alone the slums in our southern states. Now that I under¬ 
stand what is going on in China, and have learned more about 
the details of the past, my impression is that things are improving 
at a rapid tempo. I’m most interested to hear of first impressions of 

those who return to China as you have done.” 

I told her of my first impressions of Peking, and what a contrast 
to my very first impressions of China, in 1925, when we landed 
in Shanghai. “I was shocked then by the ragged rickshaw coolies 
clamoring for fares and trotting along the streets between shafts. 
I’m glad the new regime is getting rid of that inhuman form of 
labor. I remember, too, as we travelled up-river to Chungking 
in 1925, how the boatmen on the small sampans, in their patched, 
faded garments and bare feet, used to yell and shove one another’s 
boats when they came out to the steamers to get the passengers. 
We thought, at that time, such a scramble for a bare existence was 
inevitable in an overpopulated and backward country.” 

“Life is still hard for the boatmen and load-carriers,” my friend 
replied, “but the cut-throat competition is vanishing as a result 
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of trade union activity and the new planned economy. Now, city 
governments have organized transport companies with the assis¬ 
tance of the unions concerned. Private companies may continue 
under a unified schedule of rates laid down in consultation with 
the public companies. It’s no longer a case of ‘Every man for 
himself and the devil take the hindmost’.” 

“In Old China,” I said, “the hindmost became a beggar and 
was a pitiful sight so degraded that he lost even his self-respect. 
When we were young missionaries, Jim tried several times to help a 
disease-ridden beggar lying on the streets. He would offer to 
take him to the hospital and find him a job when cured, but the 
beggar always said, ‘No, no. It would just mean the same thing 
over again. Better leave me alone, I can get more rice by begging.’ ” 

These were the dregs of society who, from the death of parents 
or other misfortune, never had a chance to be anything but thieves 
and beggars, or worse. Their case had seemed hopeless in the old 
days. Perhaps I never fully realized their background until 1941 
when a six-year-old war orphan told me his story through Pearl 
Chiang, a nursery school teacher in Chengtu who adopted five of 
these little waifs. He had come from North China which had been 
invaded by the Japanese in 1937. His older brother was conscripted 
into the Chinese army; another brother was a helpless cripple 
through accident; the mother ill with tuberculosis. 

When the father was killed at his plough by poison gas from 
Japanese planes the poor mother called her tiny son to her bed. 
“You will have to go out and beg now,” she said, “there is no other 
way to get food.” He did so, and when the mother heard teachers 
were gathering up children to take them out of the war zone she 
asked them to take her youngest. 

When I asked if his mother was living he shook his head. Miss 
Chiang looked surprised, for she had not heard of her death. “I 
know she is dead,” he insisted. “She told me it would not be long.” 
He did not cry. He was used to grief as long as he could remember. 
If he had not been rescued by the children’s refugee movement he 
would be like the hundreds of other children we used to see on the 
streets of Chungking—filthy, ragged and skinny, running after shop¬ 
pers and whining for alms. Those who survived became the pick¬ 
pockets and petty criminals who lived by their wits and nimble feet 
and sank lower and lower into crime and degradation. 

Shanghai used to be famous for its underworld. The street gangs 



We visited the Shanghai Reformatory and Jim chatted with some of the 
boys working on the farm. Formerly they were beggars or petty criminals. 

Now they are learning a trade. 


of blackmailers, terrorists and murderers are being rapidly cleaned 
out. The tough armed gangs were broken up by the Liberation 
Army. The people themselves, organized by streets, helped the 
police to round up the smaller gangs. The vicious criminal elements 
were tried and sentenced to prison terms. About 170,000 people in 
Shanghai were picked up by the police since Liberation juvenile 
delinquents, pickpockets, and petty criminals, women who ran the 
brothels and procured the victims. (The prostitutes are being re¬ 
educated in special institutions, with the utmost consideration for 
their physical and spiritual needs.) 

Many of these beggars and thieves became vagrants as refugees 
from famine, flood or the terrors of war. About 150,000 were re¬ 
turned to villages where they had relatives or friends and there 
helped to rehabilitation. The remaining 20,000 were sent in batches 
to a large well-built camp which we visited. 

A factory and a large farm are attached to the school which oc¬ 
cupies a former T.B. sanitorium. The students (who are not called 
prisoners although they wear a number) receive basic education 
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and political training and also lcam a useful trade. Many of the 
instructors are graduates of the institution who choose to remain, 
with their families, to help those who come from backgrounds simi¬ 
lar to their own, because they are grateful for their salvation from 
crime and despafr. 

After the day’s work and study are over, the students have op¬ 
portunity for sports, dramatics, music, and other cultural activities 
such as are fast becoming available to all factor)' workers. Melo¬ 
drama has a strong appeal for reform students. It provides whole¬ 
some excitement and is used to channel emotions into love of 
country, release for the oppressed and hope for better economic and 
cultural standard of living for all. 

NO MORE INFLATION 

One topic that is sure to come up when an old-timer return; 
to China today is the absence of inflation which began in 1940 and 
multiplied after the end of the anti-Japanese war until 1949. 

When I returned to Shanghai in 1947 inflation was out of hand. 
Small change was reckoned in thousands of Chinese dollars and 
you might sec a $500 bill lying on the ground and a beggar 
wouldn’t stoop to pick it up. One day I said to Jim, “Imagine! 
If we’d saved a year’s salary when we were young missionaries 
and left it in the bank it wouldn’t buv us a loaf of bread now!” 

w 

That was only the beginning of the toboggan-slide. People be¬ 
came millionaires and multi-millionaires and were starving. Wages 
and salaries were paid partly in rice, and the rest was based on a 
cost-of-living index which became a joke because it couldn’t 
keep pace with soaring prices. . 

A part-time professor at St. John’s told me in 1947 that most 
teachers had to take on extra classes and night work to keep 
their families alive. He himself had begun to have hallucinations 
in class caused by weakness from hunger and loss of sleep due to 
anxiety. When he saw a student’s hand raised to ask a question 
he thought for an instant that it was his children pleading for 
food; a girl student’s voice startled him because it sounded like 
his wife sobbing with despair. 

During the period of skyrocketing inflation in the last years of 
Chiang’s regime ever)’ house became a small storehouse. Prices 
soared from morning to evening. As soon as wages or salaries 
were paid people would rush out to buy commodities before the 
money in hand lost its value. When Jim received his monthly 
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cheque from St. John’s University he would immediately go on 
his bicycle to the vendors of American Army surplus goo s 
lay in a stock of canned goods for the month to come. It was 
too riskv to keep the currency to buy fresh food at higher price*. 

The merchants also hoarded on a grand scale. People rus 
buy gold on the black market where fortunes were made spe ™' 
lation All this contributed to the spiralling inflation. As 
people’s confidence in the Chiang Government fell lower and lower 

the paper money became worthless. 

By August 1948 one American dollar exchanged for $t0,000,000 
of Chinese currency. The Government revalued their currrcncy and 
started over again, but they were heading for collapse. When they 
were driven out of Shanghai, in May I949> the rate of exchange, 
while nominally low, had actually skyrocketed to several hundred 
million of the revalued currency for one American dollar. I he new 
currency, called the Gold Yuan, became as discredited as its 
predecessor. Paper money was, therefore, replaced in common 
use bv the old silver dollars which had been illcgalized and with¬ 
drawn in 1940. People ceased to put money in the bank. 

The black market had, of course, long before become the ‘ open 
market,” in fact the only market on which people did business. 
The government rate of exchange was available only to officials who 
bought American goods and sold them on the black market. When 
they went abroad these officials could exchange Chinese currency 
for U.S. dollars at the low official rate. Such privileges could be 


purchased by their friends. 

When we revisited China in 1952 we knew, of course, that 
all this was a nightmare of the past but it was wonderful actually 
to see a stable currency in circulation and prices falling repeated y 
instead of rising. Friends told us how the new government had 
dealt so effectively with the chaotic and tragic economic heritage 


of the Kuomintang. 

Within six months the People’s Government checked inflation by 
introducing basic economic reforms. Trading centres were opened, 
which kept the market supplied with daily necessities and thus 
ended hoarding by private shops. The activities of speculators were 
at first restricted. Then, as the public understanding of the situa¬ 
tion increased, the government stepped in to prevent further mani¬ 
pulation on the part of the remaining few who had not given up 
of their own accord. Railways and roads were speedily repaired and 
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goods moved more freely, reducing shortages in certain areas, and 
further adding to the stability of the economy. Pressure on the 
national budget was relieved by rigid economy throughout the 
whole government organization. Simplicity of dress and living be¬ 
came the hallmark of all officials, high and low. 

The measures adopted by the People’s Bank of China were 
thorough and realistic. The introduction of a commodity unit*— 
based upon the price of several essential items of the family budget 
—went a long way to restore confidence in the banks. Deposits 
increased continuously, providing funds to lend to cooperatives 
and private enterprises that dealt in necessities. 

The Chinese Communists, as their foes admit, had kept graft 
and looting out of their armies. This high standard of public 
morality, which they rigorously maintained after victory, brought 
into the state coffers all the taxes, whereas in former times a large 
proportion had lined the pockets of officials from the bottom to the 
top levels. 

In 1951, in spite of the tremendous difficulties of reconstruc¬ 
tion, sending help to Korea and defending the borders of China, 
the People’s Central Government at Peking had balanced the 
national budget—an achievement unbelievable for a Chinese 
government in modern times, unique, as far as I can discover, since 
foreign domination followed the humiliating treaties that ended 
the “Opium War” of 1840-42 in which, by force of arms, Hongkong 
became a British possession. 

STREET SCENES IN PEKING AND SHANGHAI 

Another sharp contrast to the old days is the pedicab which 
has replaced the rickshaw with its degrading form of labor, whereby 
a man pulls a passenger vehicle between shafts like an animal. 
The pedicab is a three-wheeled vehicle which is really a rickshaw 
with the puller’s shafts replaced by the front of a bicycle on which 
the driver sits. In 1947 both types of vehicle were used in Shanghai. 

Pedalling is faster and much less strenuous work than pulling 
a rickshaw, but the present government does not want to see either 
of these Japanese innovations continue in China. They issue no 
new pedicab licenses and are encouraging the drivers to go into 
industry or farming. 


*Sce Appendix: “Commodity Unit.” 
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Buses are becoming more plentiful all the time, and it is 
planned that before long they will make pedicabs unnecessary and 
will also replace the noisy street-cars on the main streets. Since 
gasoline is scarce, a charcoal burner has been attached to the back 
of many buses. In Shanghai a coal-burning engine on a short 
trailer is connected with most buses. Thus traflic rolls on in 
defiance of the American blockade. This is only one illustration 
of the stimulation given to Chinese ingenuity by the American 
policy which has tried to hinder economic advance in China. 

Very few motor cars are seen in Peking and even fewer in 
Shanghai. They are used mostly for government business, for 
organizations and for a steady stream of foreign guests. 
This is not to impress the visitor but is part of the traditional 
hospitality by which you offer a guest your best. We met artist.-, 
from Brazil, Cuba and Chile and their wives. Four hundred 
guests from many countries were expected for the May First Festi¬ 
val of Labor which we could not wait to witness as Jim was 
due to report to Canadians at the National Peace Conference 

which was held May ioth and i ith. 

The streets are filled with bicycles, made in Japan, England and 
Eastern Europe. China, too, has begun to make them. There are 
pedicabs by the thousand. I noticed that traffic regulation has 
greatly improved. In Shanghai in 1947 pedicab drivers used to 
dash through red lights to get their quota of fares for the day. If 
the police caught one at it they would take away his cushions, 
thus depriving him of pay until he had settled his fine. Now the 
police are trained to befriend the worker, not to bully him. In 
1952 I saw only one traffic offence. The officer spoke sternly to the 
pedicab driver but not in a high-handed way. The difference was 
quite noticeable. 

The main thoroughfares of Peking are broad, in keeping with 
the size of the great mediaeval palaces, and are marked in four 
or six traffic lanes. But when you turn off to the side-streets you 
soon find yourself in narrow lanes ( hutungs) between walled com¬ 
pounds, where a motor car can hardly make its way around the 
many sharp corners without grazing its sides. These relics of the 
pre-machine age are not suitable for a modem city where motor 
transportation will soon become general as the standard of living 
rises. Equally picturesque and out-of-date are the one-storey dwell¬ 
ings built around a series of courtyards where pack animals used 
to be quartered. 




Peking streets are now kept very elean as are all Chinese towns and cities. 
In the background is an aeient Dium Tower from which watch was kept. 


On the surface, the cities look much as they used to look. Soon, 
however, wc became aware of basic improvements. Pavements and 
drainage have been repaired. On a rainy day in Shanghai (which 
was built on a marsh) we no longer needed high rubber boots to 
walk through flooded areas. Holes in the pavements no longer 
jolt the back as one rides along the streets, as in 1947. The 
streets are kept clean by frequent sprinkling; the sidewalks are 
continuously swept. 

NATION-WIDE CLEAN-UP CAMPAIGN 

In fact, one of the main general impressions of a return to China 
today is the great improvement in public tidiness and cleanliness. 
This has become a source of pride to the people. The tidiness 
is not only on the streets but in public buildings. Sanitation has 
been improved by the provision of clean toilets in appropriate 
places. Miles of old ditches have been cleaned of refuse and 
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garbage, and concrete conduits have been laid. Sewers have been 
repaired and water pipes laid to all parts of Peking, and similar 
changes are being made all over China by the efficient sanitation 

service set up by the Ministry of Health. 

The vigorous public health campaign of the last two years, which 
has controlled plague and cholera in the densely populated east 
coast of China, included attacks on conditions which breed rats 
and flies. To be effective it had to be thorough, and the process 
led to a new standard of tidiness which would astonish the former 
visitors to China. Not only Peking but the villages around the 
suburbs outside the city wall and those in rural areas are spotless 
Tust before we left in April the semi-annual whitewashing of all 
the foundations was completed. We saw screening or netting over 
all places selling food and not a sign of rubbish anywhere. During 
the summer we have received letters from Peking, and even from 
Chengtu in West China, saying that this campaign was so 
thorough that now there arc no flies to be seen! 

Friends told me that a local health committee has been appointed 
by every street club, an organization to which every householder 
belongs. Twice a month each place is given a general inspection, 
and in the spring and fall a community housecleaning takes place. 
Then the local committee calls to see if anything has been over¬ 
looked. The committees arc composed of the older people of the 
community and it is all done in the most courteous but firm manner. 
One of my English friends, a journalist, said to me laughingly on 
my last visit to her apartment in one of the walled compounds 
housing five families: “I passed my inspection test on the first 
round. Last fall my husband found some places where I had 
secreted ‘junk’ and I had to get rid of it before the neighborhood 

inspectors came around.” 


One of the most striking evidences of the new attitude to sani¬ 
tation in China is the change in the railways. The trains leave 
and arrive punctually. The cars are kept spotless by women 
porters who continuously dust, sweep and pick up papers. The 
wash-rooms are kept scrupulously clean and tidy. 1 he dining cars 
are clean, the food wholesome and abundant. As in Europe, the 
sleeping cars are divided into compartments for two or four, 
with no distinction as to sex. An innovation that is much appreci¬ 
ated is the special car on each train for passengers with children, 
with nurses to take care of them and suitable meals available. 
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Food vendors sell tall covered glasses of tea to passengers and 
keep them filled with hot water for several hours. The leaves are 
in the glass and the flavor is maintained. This is the custom in 
traditional tea-shops in China. 

Over the public address system on the trains radio broadcasts 
are relayed and records played for entertainment and education 
as well as news. Stations were announced and departing passengers 
reminded to look around their seats for forgotten articles. Historical 
spots along the route were described. We were travelling on 
March 8th, on International Women’s Day, which is celebrated 
all over China. Passengers were invited to a certain car to take 
part in a program of songs and speeches in honor of the occasion. 



CHAPTER THREE 


New Peking 


We were entertained for a month at the Hotel Peking. It is an 
imposing pink and white brick building of five storeys with very high 
ceilings, fine large dining and reception halls where the foreigners 
in Peking used to have balls and formal dinners. It was built by 
the French about forty years ago. 

One of the waiters at our table was a smiling grey-haired man 
who had been there almost from the beginning. He told us that 
until the Japanese came the guests were almost entirely Western¬ 
ers. It was the official guest-house of the Japanese invaders for 
eight years, and then of the Kuomintang leaders for three and a 
half years between their return and flight. 

Hotel Peking and the International Hotel, formerly the Wagon 
Lit, another French hotel where we had stayed with my parents 
as tourists in 1927, are now used for foreign guests of the 
government and also for guests of citizens’ organizations such 
as the Chinese Committee for World Peace, our hosts. On various 
occasions guests of the All-China Youth Federation or the All 
China Women’s Federation, labor or other organizations enjoy 
the traditional lavish Chinese hospitality at these two big hotels. 
Delegations are constantly coming to China from all over the world, 
especially from Asian countries; Indian and Burmese cultural and 
trade delegations were arriving just as we were leaving for home. 

Callers came to our room in a constant stream after our 
arrival had been announced in the press. They were mostly 
old friends, former students or associates in the church m 
Szechwan or Shanghai. Tea was always brought in, and any¬ 
thing else we desired. Tangerines and apples were always in our 
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room. We learned that no tipping was expected or would be ac¬ 
cepted in the hotel or elsewhere in China. 

Formerly, visitors to Peking would almost certainly have dealt 
chiefly with the gorgeous palaces of bygone days. Peking would 
not be Peking without the palaces and they are now the back¬ 
drop for one of the greatest dramas of history. 

Modern developments must meet the ever-widening needs of 
the capital of the largest nation on earth. And so the Peking of 
the future is now being planned; the effort is to preserve the 
best of the past and to give scope and beauty to the needs of 
the future. A planning commission began working on this when 
the new government took office in Peking in 1949. 

The head of the Peking Planning Commission is Liang Tsc- 
heng, professor of architecture in Tsin Hua University. He is the 
son of Liang Chi-chao, a famous journalist who was very active 
in the Court Rebellion in 1898, organized by a group who advo¬ 
cated the modernization of China. They aroused the enthusiasm 
of the Young Emperor, who plunged into a period of one hundred 
days during which Imperial Edicts of Reform were issued daily. 
Among them were orders for modern educational institutions along 
Western lines, including Peking University. 

These 1898 plans involved a conspiracy against the reactionary 
and powerful Empress Dowager who then promptly imprisoned 
her son and reversed the reform decrees. Liang Chi-chao was 
deported to Japan. He returned to be Minister of Justice after 
the republic was founded in 1911. The reforms which had been 
advocated could only be made from the top down. The people 
were not organized. Now, more than fifty years later, the son 
of one of these early reformers has the distinction of rebuilding 
the national capital on a solid foundation of changes made by 
the people. 

1 he Peking Planning Commission, we were told, will not discard 
what is good from the past. They do not intend even to tear down 
many of the old buildings — for some time, at least. But they 
must find accommodation quickly for the over-crowded popula¬ 
tion that has flowed into the old city since it became the capital 
again, superseding the Kuomintang capital of Nanking. 

To give immediate relief to the city’s congestion, the Peking 
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Housing Administration used three methods: rental houses for 
6,000 families were constructed; houses taken over from Japanese 
and traitors who had fled were rented to 10,000 families; and loans 
were given for the repair of 80,000 rooms and for new houses to 
be built by the people. All this was in 1951. 

For the expansion of the city the Peking Planning Commission 
has already started developments outside the massive grey city 
wall whose height and thickness once defended both the Imperial 
City and the miles of hutungs and courtyard dwellings of the 
people who lived and worked outside of the forbidden red-walled 
areas. This city, old Peking, used to have a population of less than 
a million; now there are about two million. 

The area of new developments (called New Peking) is between 
the old city and the park enclosing the Summer Palace on a beauti¬ 
ful artificial lake. In the distance are the Western Hills, where 
holidays in quiet and coolness can be found within an hour or 
two. In the direction of the highway to the Summer Palace an 
area of several square miles already has paved streets and side¬ 
walks. Blocks of apartments and administration buildings are 
under construction, with provision for recreational and shopping 
facilities, schools and other community services. There will be some 
light industries, but according to the plan Peking will remain 
largely a government and cultural centre. 

The highway to the Summer Palace passes through one of the 
most important sections of the overall plan for New Peking. For 
several miles our guides pointed out to us the site of various units 
of a huge coordinated national educational institution. It may be 
called Peking University, but it will consist of much more than the 
institution of that name whose establishment was decreed by the 
luckless reforming Emperor in 1898 and later carried out. 

The new plan brings together all the universities, cultural and 
scientific institutions now in Peking and reorganizes them. Of this 
we will tell more when we describe the new system of education. 

“THE FORBIDDEN CITY” NOW BELONGS TO THE PEOPLE 

From the roof-garden of our hotel we could look over a great 
red-walled enclosure about a mile in length and filled with the 
yellow tiled roofs of the old Imperial palaces built 500 years ago 
in the Ming dynasty. 

The original fortified town built on this site over 2,000 years 






Memorial archways, with red pillars and many-colored frescoes , erected 
many years ago, are kept freshly painted. Almost anywhere in Peking you 
can see reminders of mediaeval splendor which matched the old palaces. 


ago was called Yenching, the name given to the Christian univer¬ 
sity of which you will hear more. The name Peking means “North¬ 
ern Capital” because the various Tartar, Chinese and Manchu 
dynasties which usurped the “Yellow Dragon Throne” from one 
another used various cities of their vast empire as capitals. 

The Imperial City, which still stands as a reminder of Asiatic 
feudalism, has made Peking unique among the capitals of the 
world. It is a whole city of palaces built on a grand scale and 
with lavish use of color. Large, paved courtyards and carved rail¬ 
ings of white stone gleam against the spacious high-roofed halls 
of the same soft red color as the enclosure walls. Surrounding 
this city of palaces is a deep moat built for defense and now used 
for pleasure boating. Under the roofs of glazed yellow tile, with 
corners upturned and decorated with figures of animals and men, 
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are elaborate designs on ceilings and cornices in colors so bright 
that they have not needed repainting in all these centuries. 

The Imperial City was also known as The Forbidden City be¬ 
cause no ordinary mortal dared enter except on the Emperor s 
invitation or command. Today, these old palaces serve as govern¬ 
ment buildings and as museums. The huge public park in which 
they stand is used by thousands of workers in their leisure hours. 

The walls of the long-neglected buildings arc being repainted in 
the original colors. Grass has little chance in the park, but the 
trees, flower-beds and fish-ponds are well-tended. Arched bridges 
over narrow winding streams afford pleasant views from the 
numerous benches. 

At tables under the trees, in some areas, light refreshments can 
be bought in summer. There is play equipment for children, and 
even a miniature merry-go-round of planes instead of horses. 
Supervisors keep an eye on the little ones while the parents stroll 
or rest. The park is so huge and the palace halls so numerous 
that these popular diversions do not detract from the general 
efTect. The blot on the landscape, to my eye, was a white wooden 
concert shell built by the Japanese. The park guide told me that 
when they have built other large parks, the band-shell will be 
removed to a more suitable place. (Officials ask for critical com¬ 
ments from visitors at the end of every tour. They seem genuinely 
interested in gleaning new ideas.) 

A large section of the Imperial City has become an experimental 
Palace of Culture for Working People. Here the Cultural Com¬ 
mission is learning how best to serve the interests of rural and city 
residents. 

There are several artificial lakes in Peking. Notable ones are the 
“Northern Sea” by the Winter Palace and the “Southern Sea” by 
the Summer Palace. It was a pleasure to visit these in winter and 
even more in the spring, and watch people of all kinds mingle 
freely in leisurely outings, and to sec how they enjoy the beautiful 
legacies from the past. New and larger artificial lakes are being 
built so that many more may enjoy water sports. 

One of the overall impressions of Peking is of vivid splashes of 
color. Wherever you go you are in sight of a reminder of mediaeval 
splendor. On many streets there are memorial archways whose red 
pillars are topped by elaborate carvings in many colors. Some were 
built of solid masonry painted red, like the miles of walls around 
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the Imperial buildings whose yellow curving roofs slope up a long 
hill to other palaces where a pagoda and tea-houses of variegated 
design and color stand out among the groves of pine and cedar. 
Towards the Western Hills can be seen the outlines of the gaily 
decorated pavilions of the Summer Palace. 

THE GATE OF HEAVENLY PEACE 

Looking in the other direction from the great Gate of 
Heavenly Peace, the central point of the Imperial city, we saw 
the blue domes of the Temple of Heaven and the Temple of 
Agriculture. There the Emperor used to offer thanks for the harvest 
on a huge circular white marble platform known as the Altar of 
Heaven, set in a thick grove of ancient cedars. 

The Gate of Heavenly Peace is the focal point of all Peking’s 
magnificence. Here the past and the present meet. This is the 
main entrance to the Imperial City, the ceremonial gateway 
through which the Emperor was carried on state occasions. It is 
built of solid masonry, the height of the palace. Carved white stone 
balustrades lead up the steps from the square. It is now the re¬ 
viewing stand where the Central Government members and their 
many guests see the great parades on the two national festivals: 
October ist, anniversary of the founding of the People’s Republic 
of China, and May Day, the festival of workers. 

Before the Gate of Heavenly Peace a vast square has been 
cleared. On these festive occasions half a million people in this 
square watch the march-past of the organizations representing the 
people of the republic. On October ist the defenders of the country 
are predominant. On May Day it is only the workers and the 
youth who parade, with flags, songs and dances. These holidays are 
celebrated with colorful parades all over China. Before we left 
Peking in April we heard marching groups practising for May Day 
and singing as they marched down the street past the Gate. 

The red lacquered pillars of the Gateway shine like satin. The 
massive walls are decorated in a softer shade of red. The lattices 
on windows and doorways are burnished with gold. The spirit of 
the new day is emblazoned in characters ten feet high and painted 
in gold on the massive walls of the Gate, nine on each side. On one 
side they read, “Long Live the People’s Republic of China!” and, 
on the other side, “Long Live the Unity of the Peoples of the 

World!” 
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Foreigners in New Chinn 


In 1925 when we arrived in Chungking as young missionaries the 
country was in turmoil. Nationalism was riding high. The Revolu¬ 
tion, which began under Sun Vat-sen in 1911, had entered its 
second phase in 1923 under the united front of the Kuomintang 
and Communist parties against the northern warlords. Controversy 
in missionary circles raged around the Chinese demands for the 
abolition of the Unequal Treaties, the extraterritorial privileges 
(the right of foreigners to be tried in their own courts) and the 
presence of foreign gunboats in Chinese inland waters. These 
privileges for foreigners, which had vexed the Chinese, vanished 
as a result of the Japanese invasion from 1931 to 1945. We were 
glad to see the Chinese people becoming unified and strong in their 
resistance to conquest and to the oppression of Cliiang Kai-shek 
who, in spite of fabulous support from the United States, could 
not win the civil war which he forced on his long-suffering people 
after the defeat of the Japanese. 

When Nanking fell to the People’s Liberation Army in April 
1949, the last foreign warships sneaked out of the Shanghai harbor 
and sailed for home. After all the years of white supremacy in 
China there was irony in the headline of the New York Herald- 
Tribune : “U.S. Fleet Flees Trap.” 

When we read it we thought of the foreign business-men in 
Chungking and Shanghai who used to tell us that the Chinese 
would never be able to run their own affairs. There was supposed 
to be some peculiar phenomenon known as “the Chinese mind” 
which prevented such a possibility. The Chinese had been brilliant 
in philosophy and art in ancient times but now they were hope¬ 
lessly inefficient and corrupt and thus unable to cope with an 
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industrial age. We had always thought this kind of talk was non¬ 
sense. We hailed the departure of the warships as a milestone 
pointing to the end of colonialism. 

Today the Chinese welcome all normal trade and cultural ex¬ 
changes as should exist between friendly countries. But there is no 
need for many foreigners to live in China on a long-tenn basis. 

There is a place in China today for a few from other lands who 
can interpret the land of their adoption to the land of their fathers, 
and vice versa, and thus can facilitate friendly intercourse among 
nations, which is the basis for world peace. There is no place for 
the arrogant white man looking down his “high nose” (a Chinese 
nickname for “foreigners”) at an inferior race. There is no oppor¬ 
tunity for a foreigner to go to China to make a quick fortune and 
retire. It is no longer possible for foreigners to purchase the natural 
resources or control the public utilities of China and drain off her 
wealth. 

There is a deep desire in China for fellowship with all nations 
on a basis of mutual respect and cooperation. 

Naturally, one of the uppermost questions in our minds when 
we returned in 1952 was: how can foreigners adjust to living 
conditions in present-day China. 

WE VISIT OLD FRIENDS 

Early in our visit we met several old friends from the West who 
had lived in China when we did and were remaining as journalists 
or teachers. They were sharing the simple living of the Chinese 
intellectuals and middle class people, and liking it. They were not 
committed to long contracts, nor were they paid by foreign organi¬ 
zations. They were working under the same conditions as their 
Chinese colleagues and the old racial distinctions seemed to be 
obliterated. 

We spent one Sunday with friends now teaching English in the 
Foreign Languages Institute, one of the units of the new educa¬ 
tional centre under construction in the suburbs of Peking. Our four 
friends live in two-room apartments in the faculty residential quar¬ 
ters. They have their meals in the school dining-room except on 
Sunday when they go to restaurants in the nearby village. They 
were all dressed in the blue uniform worn by most men and women 
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in Peking at that time; some were made of blue serge, others of 
padded blue cotton, as is worn by all factory workers. Margaret 
Turner is from England, Bertha Hinton is an American whose hus¬ 
band contracted tuberculosis while doing relief work in China 
during the war and is now in a sanitarium near Peking. I knew 
Isabel and David Crook best and will tell you about them. 

Isabel is the daughter of missionary colleagues of ours in West 
China. After graduating in sociology from the University of To¬ 
ronto Isabel lived for a year with a Chinese family in a town near 
Chengtu and wrote a book on her observations of village life in 
West China. During the war she married David, an Englishman 
who left his teaching in China for service in the British forces in 
Burma. After a year of advanced work in the School of Oriental 
and African Studies in London, they returned to China in 1947. 
Their friends in Canada followed with the greatest interest their 
two years in a North China village where they wrote a book on 
their observations of Land Reform being carried out. After the 
Liberation they went to Peking to teach English. 

Their two small sons were called in from play to receive the 
little gifts we had brought; then out they ran to find their Chinese 
playmates and the little Hinton girl who were making snow pics 
and a snowman in the garden. Isabel and I fell to talking about 
clothes. She is a tall, beautiful young woman and I recalled how 
smartly dressed she always looked in Canada. She had abandoned 
the more graceful style of Western clothes for the severely tailored 
slacks and double-breasted jacket of dark blue serge. This costume, 
I had found, was worn by Peking’s most distinguished women on 
all oeeasions, dinners included. I asked Isabel about it. 

“I suppose this conformity to simplicity is one of the minor sac¬ 
rifices of life in new China,” I said. Isabel laughed merrily. 

“It would be a very minor sacrifice to make, if you looked at it 
that way,” she rejoined. “There are practical reasons for wearing 
uniforms, of serge or padded cotton. They form one solution to 
the lack of central heating. Few people in China have emerged 
from the coal-heater stage, but now c entral heating is on the hori¬ 
zon for everybody as the mining industry expands. Then, in the 
tremendous rush for everybody to get new clothes—and for millions 
this was a big event—the textile mills could handle a larger 
quantity of cloth if they dyed all the cotton or wool blue or black. 
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Jim liith Isabel and David Crook and their son in front of the mar¬ 
ried teachers' dormitory at the Foreign Languages Institute in Peking. 


“There is another interesting reason for the popularity of the 
uniform,” she continued. “There have been no directives for civi¬ 
lian personnel to wear uniforms but it has great prestige because 
in the old Liberated Areas government workers were not paid 
salaries but were supplied with their daily needs including uni¬ 
forms. So, the uniform came to be the sign of the old revolutionary, 
and it became the fashion. Many people adopted it out of genuine 
admiration for the revolutionaries, others because they thought it 
might be of use to them. The spiv-types in city markets were quick 
to switch over from American army surplus clothes to government 
style uniforms. 

“When Michael was born, here in Peking, I shared a hospital 
room with the wife of a well-to-do jade merchant. Don’t laugh! 
He was smartly got up in uniform and even wore a row of badges 
pinned discreetly over the pocket, so that only their upper edges 
showed and the casual passerby would be left to guess what im¬ 
portant government organization he might belong to! 

“Now that the cotton industry has multiplied production we 
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hear the government is beginning to encourage people not to stay- 
in uniform, but to wear bright, attractive clothes. I understand 
people are planning to blossom out in non-uniforms for the May 
Day parade this spring. In our school the women who were leaders 
in the old Liberated Areas are already talking about the new styles 
for their summer costumes. Gaily colored skirts in flowered patterns 
will be worn with white blouses by the girls and younger women. 
I imagine the slacks will be popular again next winter. One veiy 
attractive combination is the short Chinese-style brocaded silk 
jacket with the high collar, worn with slacks.” 

“Yes, I’ve seen a few of those,” I said, “and I’ve noticed the 
babies arc still wearing the beautiful hooded cloaks in bright scarlet 
cotton or silk, and the toddlers have their gaily patterned aprons. 
I see you still allow yourself the luxury of a perm. You don’t sec 
many of them on Chinese women now, do you?” 

“Not many in Peking, but you’ll find more in Shanghai,” she 
returned. “Still, I think it is true that most Chinese girls and 
women realize that their straight black hair is beautiful in braids 
or in a bob, or even in the old-fashioned bun at the back.” 

“Yes it is, and I’m glad they arc veering away from permanents. 
Their thick glossy hair looks attractive as it is. They don’t have 
to worry over wispy hair like mine. The braids over each shoulder 
are new to me in China, on mature women, but I got used to 
them two weeks ago in Uzbekistan where I noticed that the most 
distinguished intellectuals used this simple hair-do.” 

“No doubt it’s in keeping with their busy lives,” Isabel added. 
“I find it a nuisance to keep my perm in curl. There are so many 
important things filling one’s days here. Everyone wishes he could 
be ‘divisible into two’.” 

“I’ve noticed that already,” I said. (And the impression grew 
on me as the weeks passed.) “You all seem to be working so 
hard and continuously, I’m afraid the key people are wearing 
themselves out prematurely.” 

ENTHUSIASM INCREASES ENDURANCE 

Isabel smiled in that enthusiastic way that I came to notice on 
everybody, Chinese or foreign, who felt he had a job that was 
urgent. 

“Our haste is to train others to do whatever kind of work we’re 
interested in,” she said, “so that they can spread it further over this 
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Isabel Crook and her son Carl. Isabel is the daughter of Canadian mis¬ 
sionaries and was born in China. She has written books on village life in 

West China and in Liberated North China. 


vast population. The very intensity of the need gives people extra 
endurance, apparently, as a tense moment in battle makes it pos¬ 
sible for a hero to do the impossible. 

“The Chinese people have that spirit today. It was generated in 
a marked way by the need to resist American aggression and help 
the Korean people. Almost everybody responded to the urgency 
of that situation—everybody, that is, except those opposed to the 
revolution. Their indifference to the Korean struggle marked them 
as opponents of the long-term inner struggle in China. 
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“This vigorous spirit permeates one’s life, no matter how far 
removed from the present combat in Korea. From 1950, all the 
students in our school wanted to volunteer. I his was typical of 
most universities and senior schools. It was really terrific to see 
them a year ago as the campaign warmed up. It was a striking 
contrast to the old attitude of students in Chcngtu when we lived 
there,” Isabel commented. 

“Yes,” I said, “even during the Japanese invasion students were 
encouraged to think they were too valuable to die for their country, 
leave that to the coolies.” 

We began to reminisce about our West China days and how dif¬ 
ferent life is today for foreigners in China. “I can see you’ve both 
fitted into living conditions which do not isolate you from your 
colleagues,” I said. “I’m sure many missionaries, like ourselves, 
who used to wish our relationship to the Chinese community could 
be closer and more natural must envy you this experience, as we 
do. You are beginning in China where we left oft. And you don’t 
look any the worse for it, either, or your two husky little sons.” 

The conversation turned to present Chinese attitudes to foreign¬ 
ers in their land. 

“Opinion on this subject varies a good deal at home,” I said. 
“There is a general impression that foreigners arc no longer wel¬ 
come in China, or at the best, tolerated. Along with this goes the 
idea that the Russians have moved in and are running things.” 

Isabel smiled. “It requires little knowledge of new China to 
know that the Russians are not here to take over from the Chinese 
people, nor are they here in huge numbers. Their government has 
been friendly to the People’s Government from the very first and 
relations between the two countries have developed to the advan¬ 
tage of China’s reconstruction and her trade. 

“The general policy of the Chinese people and their new govern¬ 
ment towards foreigners has been somewhat confusing, I suppose, 
in the West, because of the withdrawal of most missionaries. How- 
ver, if people will read Chapter VII of The Common Program and 
follow events closely they will see that the new policy is not anti- 
foreign, and is more positive than mere toleration of a few. Not 
only the Russians are welcomed, but people from many countries. 
Some of us who were self-invited, as the missionaries were, have 
been urged to stay. Dave and I are in this category'; we came to 
study Land Reform and were asked to stay and teach. I’m sure all 
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of us who remained, or have been welcomed since Liberation, know 
that the Chinese in any of our fields are quite capable of carrying 
on without us. This is true in the Church and in other professions. 
At the same time, when we show them clearly that we share their 
aspirations for peace and their enthusiasm for the speed and scope 
of the reconstruction they have undertaken, they say they’re glad 
to have us here, and we believe they arc sincere in that.” 

“Chinese friends have already explained to us,” I replied, “that 
anyone with a technical skill and capable of teaching it brings 
nearer the day when China will be able to meet the needs of hei 
people adequately. Therefore, they welcome foreign experts as 
guests invited for a temporary period, to carry out a definite task. 
That’s the way they look upon the advisers from the Soviet Union, 
I am told. There are quite a few of them staying at our hotel.” 

“The Soviet people were the first to offer their technical help to 
the People’s Government,” Isabel said. “Hundreds of them came in 
the fall of 1949 and winter of 1950 to help in all kinds of ways. 
One of the most important was the organizing and equipping of 
mobile medical units to combat epidemics and begin public health 
work. Soviet advisers have been a great boon, too, in speeding the 
work of post-war reconstruction and new scientific and industrial 
developments. People from other countries are being invited now, 
in increasing numbers, for specific tasks or to exchange cultural 
relations.” 

Talking thus, Isabel and I, with our husbands and some other 
friends, strolled over to the shores of the round frozen lake built 
by emperors long ago beside the ornate Summer Palace. We walked 
through the famous corridor of red pillars with gaily decorated 
roof, and climbed the Palace steps till we found a stone railing 
on which to rest and talk some more. 

They were eager to hear about home and to discuss Canada’s 
contribution to the world peace movement which they regard, as 
we do, as one of the main bulwarks against the awful tragedy of 
Korea expanding on a world scale. They had much to tell us of 
their own life as teachers participating fully in the movements which 
are swiftly carrying the Chinese people onwards like the surging 
currents of their mighty rivers. 

They told us of the innumerable meetings of the staff, by them¬ 
selves and with the students, to study the new political thought 
and to carry out discipline and self-discipline. Some foreigners re- 
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ccntly returned from China have described these meetings as weari¬ 
some and even irritating and there is no doubt some Chinese share 
this view. One bored Chinese coined the slogan, “Under the Kuo- 
mintang we had endless taxes; under the Communists we have 
meetings day and night!” 

I recalled that David and Isabel, both sociologists, had re¬ 
turned to China in 1947 primarily to write a book. They would 
naturally find it fascinating to discuss with Chinese who arc builders 
of the new society the foundations upon which it is being built— 
c.g., The Common Program, which is the constitution proclaimed 
by the new Central Government and is on the list of every study 
group. 

From their conversation we learned that they have also found 
it a stimulating experience to receive frank criticisms of them¬ 
selves from students and workers in the Foreign Languages Insti¬ 
tute as well as from the staff. 

CRITICISM AND SELF-CRITICISM 

1 hey took turns writing the story of their lives and criticizing 
their past as well as their present. It was a revelation to them, as it 
is to everyone who does this, to analyze and interpret the attitudes 
revealed by one’s actions and all that makes up one’s personality. 

It sounded quite alarming to me, but they laughed and said 
you get over this feeling when you realize it is not a matter for 
praise or blame but for sympathetic understanding to help you 
to grow. Moreover, they said, the astonishing thing is that intel¬ 
lectuals are sometimes more confused in this analytic process than 
manual workers who have recently learned to read. Their simple, 
practical observations often throw' light on what is puzzling to 
others, especially on personal behavior which each of us tends to 
regard in the most favorable light. 

All of this was of more than passing interest in our first impres¬ 
sions of New China, because it was related to the biggest thing 
that was happening at the time we arrived—that is, the San Fan , or 
Anti-Corruption Movement. We will go into th's fully in a later 
chapter. Here it is sufficient to say that in the government institutions 
it was a three-fold campaign against graft, waste and bureaucracy. 
Our friends explained how it affected their school. 

Graft was the biggest factor among the administrative staff of 
any institution, since they handled the funds. Waste and extrava¬ 
gance applied to everybody, and bureaucracy was a matter for 
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examination among all who have any authority in the com¬ 
munity. David said it was in his class-room attitudes that he found 
he was vulnerable. He was astonished to have brought to light 
certain anti-social tendencies carried over from the imperialistic 
influences of his youth. 

If this sounds like jargon to you, just translate it as follows: 
David is a “typical Englishman” of the nicest brand, who acquired 
from his environment an unconscious conviction that his way of 
doing things is best, not only for himself but for the human race 
as a whole. (There is also the American and his “way of life”!— 
and others.) David will not, I am sure, resent this caricature of 
himself, because he also has the Englishman’s saving grace, a 
sense of humor. 

Well, David is convinced that he is being made over by the 
disciplines of the new Chinese society. We knew him slightly in 
Chengtu and only socially in Peking, so I cannot say how much 
his present experiences represent a Chinese-tinted version of his 
basic English premises. 

Isabel is of Canadian origin, with a more rollicking sense of 
humor than David’s and a marked tolerance for ways other than 
her own. I couldn’t see how Isabel could find in herself any anti¬ 
social sins to be reformed. She has always impressed me as a 
young woman who is as efficient as she is attractive. I showed that 
I was skeptical. 

“I’m too much of a liberal,” she said, with one of those smiles 
that make you approve of anything she is. “I don’t mean in a 
political sense,” she continued, “but in the sense that I’m not 
thorough enough. I don’t always take the trouble to get down to 
the root of things and change them. Dave’s just been telling you 
that he hasn’t lost all of his old domineering ways, with students 
especially, instead of consulting with them as to how things should 
be done. My trouble comes from a different approach. 

“For instance, my students criticized me for not being sufficiently 
concerned with students who don’t do their work satisfactorily. 
I’m too lenient, they say, and the student suffers from it in the 
end because he doesn’t make the progress he should. If I see one 
inattentive in class I’m inclined to think, ‘Never mind, let him take 
the consequences.’ I should take more trouble to discover the 
cause of his indifference. Maybe it’s a personal problem and he 
needs help.” 
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I probably smiled at Isabel’s particular brand of bureaucratism. 
She smiled back. 

“I mention this as an illustration of the seriousness with which 
this campaign against inefficient and undemocratic practices in 
high places is taken by everybody who regards it as a challenge to 
himself,” she said. “The criticisms’ are given in good spirit, for 
anybody would be criticized for scolding or paying olf a grudge.” 

As I listened I found myself comparing our former experience as 
missionaries with the way in which this handful of foreign teachers 
shared not only the simple living conditions of their Chinese col¬ 
leagues but also their rigorous group life. 

“Your life here seems almost austere,” I commented. “I sup¬ 
pose it is because my mind turns to the comfortable houses in the 
missionary communities. That was the best way we and your 
parents and the others knew, in the circumstances in which we 
found ourselves. But many of us were troubled by the way in which 
we lived in the Chinese community and yet were not altogether one 
with it. You have solved that problem.” 

“We may seem restricted in some ways,” Isabel replied, “but we 
don’t notice it as much as you may imagine. We find the disciplines 
of group living don’t annoy when you understand and accept the 
reasons for them. Let me give you a dramatic example from our 
observations of Land Reform in the north. 

“If a rich peasant had been accustomed to beating his wife 
whenever he became impatient with her, or with himself, and then 
after Liberation the neighbors would not permit this custom, he 
would feel that the discipline of village life was rigorous and re¬ 
strictive indeed. On the other hand, a person who has always con¬ 
sidered women to be equal with men, and who respects them, 
would find nothing restrictive or irksome in the new discipline 
which upholds the rights of wives. 

“It’s the same way with small things—petty, individualistic habits 
which in our bourgeois society we condone or overlook. We have 
to alter them in the interests of others if group living is to be a 
success. Otherwise there would be constant friction. Until our living 
habits as a whole have changed the discipline of community living 
is quite rigorous. And if we were not thoroughly clear as to where 
it was leading us, I’m sure many would simply not put up with it. 
I mean the new society where all will have opportunity to find a 
satisfying and secure life. 
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“The truth is that through educational movements—the Land 
Reform which we witnessed in the north, the Thought Reform 
which has been undertaken in all institutions, and now through the 
San Fan campaign—most of us really get to hate many of our 
habits and want to change.” 

ft 

ON HEALTH AND SECURITY 

By this time the sun had gone behind the hill on which the 
Summer Palace is built. We started back to Isabel’s rooms. We 
met hundreds of people heading for the buses lined up to take 
the crowds back to the city from an afternoon’s outing. Isabel 
said later on the park would be crowded much of the time. She 
and David arc glad to be near the lake to get a breeze on the still 
summer nights. They take their children boating and the four-year- 
old is learning to swim with them. 

I remarked on the sturdy, rosy-checked children we met. The 
impression remained constant, during our two months, that the 
health of the children had greatly improved since we had lived 
in China—there is rarely a thin scraggly one to be seen. 

Isabel had taken a course in the Institute for Child Study in 
Toronto during her university days. In Peking she is one of the 
enthusiasts pressing for a nursery school as a priority for their 
institution. 

“Most of our staff are clamoring for a nursery school as they 
see the benefits to the children in other institutions,” she said. “No 
matter how well-trained the amahs, still plentiful in China, the 
children in their care cannot have a variety of big equipment for 
play. Nor do they get the natural basis for community living that 
is given by properly supervised nursery schools. No doubt you’ll 
be visiting some.” 

Those who know Isabel and David Crook may complain that 
they are not fair examples of foreigners adjusting to New China 
because they have been friendly to communism ever since David 
took part in the International Brigade in Spain. I see no reason 
why anyone interested in building a new society could not do 
what they are doing and be happy about it. I’m not familiar 
with David’s background but I’m sure that Isabel doesn’t feel 
that she has abandoned any of the Christian principles on which 
she was brought up and which she accepted for herself. 

Since we returned from our visit David and Isabel have written 
us that the nursery school for their unit has been opened. Their 
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/. II'. (Bill) Powell and his wife Sylvia publish The China Monthly 
Review, an English magazine, in Shanghai. They arc Americans. Bill 

was born in Shanghai, son of editor ]. B. Powell. 


most exciting news was of their first vacation in New China, two 
weeks in a workers’ rest-and-holiday home at the summer resort 
attached to the seaport of Tsingtao. Their teachers’ union ar¬ 
ranged their accommodation in one of the beautiful houses bought 
by the government from foreign ex-residents. Our friends stayed 
in the former home of the manager of the British-American Tobac¬ 
co Company. His efficient house-staff has been retained by the 
government, not only to do the work but to manage the house 
as well, under the guidance of a government hostess. Isabel said 
the meals were something to dream about! 

THE POWELLS IN SHANGHAI 

For contrast to Isabel and David, let’s turn to the Powells in 
Shanghai, with whom we also had several visits. John W. Powell, 
commonly known as Bill, is the owner and editor of The China 
Monthly Review * published by his distinguished father from 1918 


*Published at 1G0 Ycnan Road, Shanghai 0, China. Subscription rate, 
$3.00 per year. 
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to 1947. Bill is an American born in China. He served in the 
Office of War Information for the U.S. in China in World War II 
and he now publishes the only periodical, as far as I know, which 
is foreign-owned and operated. It is written in English. 

It’s been hard going for Bill for several years and he has ulcers 
as a result. But he has weathered the gale and seems to be the 
same happy, casual kind of person with a detached air about life 
as he was in 1947 "hen we first knew him. He was rather anti¬ 
communist then, and also inclined to be critical of the Soviet 
Union. But he has a strong feeling about news and he tries to run 
his paper for the primary purpose of reporting accurately an 
exciting era in China—and, secondarily, as a livelihood. 

The latter purpose has been more difficult as circumstances 
removed his advertisers from the scene, but he has stuck to his 
primary purpose. He has thereby earned the respect and gratitude 
of those who try to watch the China scene with as much objectivity 
as is generally found in a person not indifferent to a situation 
fraught with emotional appeal. We didn’t discuss theoretical views, 
but I felt that Bill is not opposed to the Chinese Communists and 
that he understands, better than he used to, how their friends the 
Russians tick. His observation of events, which he has analyzed with 
precision, has done that for him. 

If he were not friendly to the new regime, you may say, he 
wouldn’t be staying in China, and I suspect you arc right. No 
foreigner can feel comfortable if he can’t share the general enthu¬ 
siasm at a time when feelings run as high as they do among all 
sections of the population in China now. 

Bill and Sylvia have two small sons, born during the revolution. 
I remember Bill writing to us in the spring of 1949: “If the 
Communists don’t come soon they’ll have three Powells to face 
in Shanghai.” What it means to live in China today was drama¬ 
tized for me in a look that Sylvia and Bill exchanged when the 
conversation turned on American germ warfare over China. Some¬ 
one in the group sitting around their cosy fireside mentioned the 
rumor that planes had dropped insects along the east coast of 
China, even within a few miles of Shanghai. 

The involuntary glances exchanged by the Powells reflected what 
must be in the minds of all parents in these circumstances: “What 
will this mean to the children and to us?” Remembering all the 
trials China has gone through in their day the Powells could be 
expected to say: “All this and germ war too!” 
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The guest who had picked up the rumor stressed that it was not 
an official report. Someone else reminded us that official reports 
of germ warfare included cases where insects that had not been 
infected had also been dropped, presumably to spread panic. 
People learned to discount rumors but it gave one an uneasy feel¬ 
ing to be within reach of U.S. planes, once germ-infected insects 
were identified in Northeast China immediately after low-flying 
planes had gone over. 

Neither the Powells nor the general population of Shanghai 
panicked — an indication of confidence in the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment and in the protests sure to arise from the people of the 
world. 

Bill and Sylvia aren’t Communists but they seem to find zest 
in adjusting to the New China. They have a house, not merely 
rooms, and they own their magazine. They are not integrated 
into the disciplines of a Chinese community in the way that Isabel 
and David arc. They don’t wear the popular blue uniform, but 
they live simply by the standards of Americans in earlier days. 

They’ll be glad, I’m sure, when the shadow of war has passed 
away and the necessity to criticize the Far Eastern policy of their 
own country has gone. In the meantime, they’re living in the midst 
of one of the greatest history-making eras of all time. They know 
it, and their minds and spirits are stimulated by the opportunity to 
play their part in it worthily. 

Their magazine, formerly a weekly, is now a monthly, but it is 
as informative as ever. It is one of the best sources in English 
for keeping up with the developments in China and with the think¬ 
ing of the Chinese people, as revealed by contributors and corres¬ 
pondents to “Letters from the People.” This page has given an 
excellent sampling of public opinion right through the troubled 
times and continues to do so. Sylvia spends several hours in the 
circulation department ever)' day, as well as supervising her house¬ 
hold. (Cooks and amahs are still available in China but their status 
has improved. They belong to unions now and are recognized as 
members of the leading class—the workers.) The hospitality for 
which the Powells were well-known is in plainer style than for¬ 
merly and now provides a rendezvous for most of the progressive 
foreigners left in the port and their Chinese friends. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Land to the Tiller 


Before the Revolution the Chinese peasants formed the largest 
group of land-poor farmers in the world: 320,000,000 of them, 
which is not far from the combined population of the United States 
and the Soviet Union. This tremendous group, eighty percent of 
China’s rural population, had nothing or almost nothing. For them 

a new life has begun. 

For thousands of years many who tilled the soil have been op¬ 
pressed, and have dreamed of freedom in terms of owning the land 
from which they wrested a meagre living. T his is true of China and 
of ever)- land where a few persons owned most of the land and thus 
gained power over the many. In the days of the Hebrew prophets, 
long before the Christian era, the concept of a world from which 
war had vanished was that “every man shall sit under his own vine 
and under his own fig-tree, and none shall make him afraid. 
In 1952 we saw this dream fulfilled in China. We learned at first- 

hand how it had come about. , 

Those who have read Pearl Buck’s classic, “The Good harth, 
learned something of the degeneracy and cruelty of the rural land¬ 
lord class in China. They learned how the peasant was in virtual 
bondage to the landlord who was also tax-collector, money-lender 

and magistrate. 

It was like this for centuries in China and there seemed no way 
out. Many historians speak of the feudal period in China as 1221- 
221 B.C. At one time there were 1 ,773 petty feudal chieftains. They 
were suppressed by a powerful emperor who, in uniting China, tried 
to wipe out all previous cultures.* In this book I have used the 

*China and Britain, by Sir John Pratt, Collins Publishers, 48 Pall Mall, 
London. 

S) 
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term feudalism in regard to China in the sense in which it is applied 
by modern Chinese writers to the system of social relationships 
based on ownership of land. It differs from feudalism in Europe, in 
some respects, but no distinctive term has become current. I will, 
therefore, follow common custom in using this term to cover the 
landlord-tenant system and the rigid ethics for family and other 
relationships. Feudalism in China was most degrading to women 
who were classed and treated as chattels or commodities. They 
were, literally, owned first by their fathers and then by their hus¬ 
bands who could dispose of them at will. 

PEASANT REVOLTS DURING 2,000 YEARS 

Before I tell you about the villages we visited you might like to 
brush up a bit on Chinese rural history-.* It will help you appreciate 
better the most tremendous change which has taken place in 
Chinese life—the Land Reform. 

The Chinese peasants did not passively accept the feudal yoke 
put upon them by the landlords through the centuries. They have 
not all been placid fatalists. Time and again they have struggled 
for freedom, only to be crushed. From 209 B.C. there are historical 
records of hundreds of peasant revolts. One of the most notable 
w-as the nation-wide Taiping Rebellion which lasted fourteen 
years. It is estimated that 12,000,000 peasants perished in this 
struggle, before it was finally crushed in 1862 by the Manchu 
Emperor with the aid of Western armies. 

In Nanking, last March, I walked in the garden of Hung Hsiu- 
chuan, the leader of the Taipings. I saw the spot, under a tea¬ 
house known as The Stone Boat, where he drow'ncd himself to 
escape capture. Behind the old Taiping residence Chiang Kai-shek 
built a tall modernistic building which became known as his 
“White House.” I wondered what the Chiangs used to think about 
as they walked in the old garden while the Japanese invaded one 
after another of their northern provinces, from 1931 onwards. Did 
the spirit of Hung, the peasant leader, rise up to confront them 
as they strolled around the mossy “Stone Boat”? He would have 
warned them that China could never be united and strong until 
the peasant was out of the landlord’s power. 

The Taiping Rebellion was the first time in which Western 

*Scc Appendix: “Important Dates in Recent Chinese History.” 
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armies helped China’s feudal rulers to keep the peasants in sub¬ 
jection. It happened again in 1900, in the bitter struggle known as 
the Boxer Uprising. This time when the peasants rose against op¬ 
pression, their feudal rulers, the Manchus, tried to evade the blow 
by blaming all their troubles on the foreign powers who were, in¬ 
deed, draining off China’s wealth. The armies of eight Western 
powers struck at the rebels and crushed them. At the same time 
they weakened the corrupt and tottering Manchu regime. 

Ten years after the peasants were crushed in the Boxer Uprising, 
a better planned and organized rebellion, led by a Christian physi¬ 
cian, Dr. Sun Yat-scn, overthrew the decadent Manchu dynasty. 
The foreign powers did all they could short of armed intervention 
to discourage establishment of a republic in 19 1 *» ^ llt ^ Nvas done. 
One of the great changes promised by the new Republic of China 
was heralded under this slogan, “Land to the 1 illcr! a slogan 
coined in the Taiping struggle sixty years earlier. 

Sun Yat-scn did not live to see this promise fulfilled. After his 
death in 1925 the policy continued as one of the planks of his 
party, the Kuomintang, but one excuse after another was found 
for postponing the great Land Reform necessary to give land to 
the tiller. Chiang Kai-shek and other Kuomintang leaders said 
they could not carry out Land Reform until after the warlords were 
defeated and China was unified. Before this was completed the 
Japanese invaded China and the Kuomintang again postponed the 
Land Reform, this time until after the Japanese had been driven 

out. 

In the meantime the Communists, under Mao Tse-tung, realized 
that Land Reform was essential to rally the people against the 
invader, and they did carry it out in every district where they gained 
control. This was the basis of the popular support for their armies 
against the Japanese and later against Chiang. The Communists 
had a saying: 

“We are the fish swimming in the great ocean of the Chinese 
people.” 

This background of the recent revolution in China was the 
theme upon which Jim lectured across Canada when we returned 
from Shanghai in 1947. It was considered fantastic in some quarters 
but it is now accepted by all excepting the die-hard China Lobby 
in Washington, and their like. 

Because of the emphasis which the Chinese Communists put on 
Land Reform some people got the mistaken idea that they were 
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merely agrarian reformers. Land Reform was the basis of their 
support from the people and, therefore, of their victory. Land Re¬ 
form increased production, an essential first step to the new society 
in China which will develop certain aspects of capitalism along with 
socialism for a period and then move on to complete socialism. This 
program is explained in the writings of Mao Tse-tung who describes 
the first step as “New Democracy,” under which a coalition govern¬ 
ment of representatives is chosen by all parties and national orga¬ 
nizations. 

• 

By this method a national government was actually convened in 
1949 as a temporary substitute for an election by popular vote. 
(See Appendix for summary' of the People’s Political Consultative 
Council.) 

WHAT CLASS STATUS MEANT IN RURAL CHINA 

It is not enough to understand the background of peasant struggle 
in China. To appreciate the complete transformation which has 
come to them through Land Reform you must be clear about the 
feudal relations in their past. Since we never have had this situa¬ 
tion in Canada it may be difficult for some readers to realize that 
industry and thrift were not enough in China to ensure even a 
decent living. 

There never was a caste system in China as in India, but there 
were very sharp class distinctions, especially in the countryside. 
How a man earned his living and how much land he owned, if 
any, determined what class he was in. Women, having no rights, 
belonged automatically to the same class as their fathers and 
husbands who were their masters. A man could slide down the 
scale fast through bad fortune, such as drought, prolonged illness or 
early death of his parents, but few ever climbed up into a better 
economic position. The women used to say that they were “at 
the bottom of the heap.” 

When we visited villages they always told us the exact number 
of the heads of families and their households in each class, and also 
how much land they owned before and after the Land Reform. 
Statistics vary in different regions according to circumstances. 

Around Lake Tungting in the southern province of Hunan 
there is a fertile and densely populated rural area, known as 
the Rice Bowl of China. In this area, the landlords numbered 
only 1.8 percent of the population but owned 71 percent of the 
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farmland. In some areas the Middle Peasants were a fairly large 
group with small holdings. Everywhere the Poor Peasants and the 
hired laborers made up the bulk of the population. 

For a vivid overall picture of China, imagine ioo heads of families 
lined up according to their class status and land holdings before 

the Land Reform. 

In the front row are 4 landlords who lived on rent and usury 
from the peasants of all types. The landlords did not work their 
land and were often city dwellers. Although they did not hire labor 
they expected their poor tenants to do odd jobs for them carry 
the sedan-chair, fetch water, repair the house and run errands. 
All this was to be done without pay for the privilege of renting 
land. They also expected gifts of chickens, fish or a suckling pig 
on festival days. The four landlords owned about 60 percent of the 

land. 

Next to them stand 6 Rich Peasants who got more than 25 per¬ 
cent of their income from renting out land and lending money. 
Unlike the landlords, this class engaged in full-time work on their 
land and hired labor to help them. Rich Peasants, on the average, 
owned jo percent of the land. 

Also in the front row are 10 Middle Peasants who got less than 25 
percent of their income from rentals. I hey hired labor on a small 
scale but they themselves tilled most of the land they owned or 
rented from others. They owned about 10 percent of the land. 

In the second row are 5 o Poor Peasants (half the population) 
who had almost no land, owned no implements or animals and had 
to work for richer peasants as well as rent small plots. They were 
constantly in debt for the deposits on these rented plots. The deposit 
was usually the value of one year’s harvest plus 15 percent interest 
compounded monthly. The rent was from 50 to 80 percent of the 
estimated harvest. This large oppressed section of the population 
owned 20 percent of the land or less. 

In the back row are the 30 Hired Laborers who owned no land 
and were the most miserable and oppressed of all, usually having 
no homes of their own. 

Does that help you to visualize the situation before the Land 
Reform? 

The landlord’s holdings were confiscated (including his animals, 
implements and surplus grain and houses.) In the “unified, equi- 
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table and rational distribution” of the land by the Peasants’ Asso¬ 
ciation, the landlord and each member of his family received a 
share, usually about 2 mou, or one-third of an acre. His city 
property—considered as capitalist investment—was not touched. 

I he Rich Peasant retained the land he worked or hired labor 
to work. He also continued to rent land to others. The Agrarian 
Reform Law reads: “If the portions of land rented out by rich 
peasants exceed in size the land tilled by themselves and by their 
hired labor the land rented out should be requisitioned.” (For 
further details see the Appendix.) 

I he Middle Peasant’s land has not been redistributed. He may 
rent small tracts and hire labor on a small scale. 

I he Poor Peasant and the Hired Laborer classes received land 
on the same basis as the landlord. The exact amount to be allotted 
is determined by the local Peasants’ Association in accordance with 
the situation in that village. 

It is not surprising that those formerly classed as Poor Peasants 
and Hired Laborers, who make up 80 percent of the rural popu¬ 
lation, have been the most active in the organization of village 
life after the Land Reform had released them from the grip of 
the landlord and money-lender. 

These peasants had never been able to avoid incurring debts 
on rent deposits and on loans for seed and fertilizer. They called 
them ironclad debts ’ because the landlords charged interest so 
heavy that the peasants could never get rid of the crushing burden. 
They had an old saying: “Debt is like a straw cape in the rain; 
the longer you wear it, the heavier it becomes.” 

The removal of fear and anxiety has transformed these toil- 
worn men and women. Life is no longer a burden to be carried 
between dawn and dark. It has become an adventure full of endless 
possibilities. They are filled with the joy and dignity of it. They 
quickly learn to hold responsible positions in the village while still 
in the process of learning to read and write—a process greatly 
simplified now by the use of phonetics. These peasants and laborers 
have sharp eyes and keen understanding; they cannot be easily 
fooled. They have fought for their new freedom—in the army and 
as guerrillas defending their homes. They have learned to organize 
themselves and to work out solutions for their problems. They 
have had friends and advisers from the cities. One of these told me 
about his experience and I will tell it to you later. 



CHAPTER SIX 


The Village of 
“Yellow Earth Ridge ” 


“Most of all \vc want to see what’s happened to the peasants,” 
wc said to our hosts of the Chinese Committee for World Peace 
when they asked us, soon after our arrival, to list our desires for 
our visit. They tried to fulfil our wishes as far as time and circum¬ 
stances permitted, and they were very pleased with our top priority. 
The next day we went to “Yellow Earth Ridge }> a typical village 
about twenty miles from Peking, with a population of 1,500 in 
365 families. They had carried out the Land Reform nearly three 
years ago and it is now a well organized Mutual Aid Village. There 
we would see the people enjoying the fruits of the revolution. 

Such trips are made by appointment so that the villagers may 
have the pleasure of welcoming foreign visitors with their best 
hospitality, in keeping with Chinese tradition. Our party was com¬ 
posed of Jorge Amado, a Brazilian writer and his wife, both of 
whom spoke Portuguese; Nicolas Guillen, a Cuban poet and his 
wife who spoke Spanish; their Chinese interpreter who spoke 
French with all of them; my Chinese interpreter who spoke English; 
and Jim who could talk fairly freely in French and fluently in 
Chinese. 

The Amados could speak a little more English than my French, 
so among the lot of us we had a rollicking time making ourselves 
understood. We all had common bonds needing no words—our 
faith in the World Peace Movement in which we were all active 
and our eagerness to see the changes that had come to China. 

I wondered how the countryside looked to our friends who had 
not been in China before. I realized that to a Canadian farmer, 
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for instance, the small mud-walled houses with thatched or tiled 
roofs would not appear prosperous. But the new village homes we 
saw as we drove along are better built and with more windows than 
the peasants’ homes we remembered in West China. 

The farm courtyards are neater than formerly and the 
children who waved at our car were well-dressed and rosy. The 
farms are small and there is no mechanization in this area. We 
noticed that nearly every farm has a well and a little blindfolded 
donkey turning the well-wheel round and round. This, of course, 
would not impress a casual tourist who could not make comparisons. 
He might ask, “Where is this vaunted land reform? What difference 
has it made?” 

He would have had an answer had he gone with us that morning 

to “Yellow Earth Ridge.” We were given a rousing welcome by over 

a hundred people waiting for us where the village road turns off 

the highway. In the front row were bright-eyed, smiling children 

carrying bouquets of “mei hwa,” the pink plum blossoms which 

bloom in the late winter and are the national flower of China. Thev 

# 

filled our arms with them, to my delight, for I had always loved 
these graceful flowering branches. 

OUR HOSTS IN THE VILLAGE 

As is the custom when guests come, we were invited to the 
office of the Village Association where tea was served, fragrant with 
the jasmine flowers grown in their own green-houses. After an hour 
of speeches we were served a dinner of foods grown on the farms 
belonging to that village. Everything was delicious, especially the 
green beans and other vegetables from their hothouses. Chicken and 
pork, also home-grown, were served in a number of appetizing ways. 

There were no delicacies from far provinces (usually a matter oi 
pride at Chinese feasts), but the variety of the menu proved that 
when the Chinese farmers can afford to eat what they grow they 
can fare as well as the farmers of any country. Before the Land 
Reform liberated them, our hosts told us, the peasants ate two 
meals a day in the north—a monotonous diet of millet porridge with 
very few vegetables. They had meat only about three times a year. 

Around the long table with us sat the chairmen of various orga¬ 
nizations—the Village Council, the Marketing and Consumers* Co¬ 
operatives, the Mutual Aid Teams, and the Women’s and Youth 
Federations. One of the eight school-teachers was in the group. 
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Many of the villagers crowded around, to hear who we were and 
where we came from. They had been told before wc came that 
we were all Friends of Peace, which is a password anywhere in 
China. They were delighted when Jim replied to the welcome, 
speaking in Chinese for all of us. 

The Chairman of the Village Council made the speech of 
welcome. He was followed by the others holding official positions, 
including the school-teacher. Each told how his organization served 
the people and made some comparisons with life before the Land 
Reform. 

These peasants had been illiterate and inarticulate three years 
ago. Now they spoke with ease, sometimes pausing to find the right 
expression. They had something important to tell us and 
they were eager to do so. They knew the history of the last four 
years in minute detail and they emphasized that it was the 
People’s Liberation Army that had released them from age-old 
bondage, and that it was the hard-working sacrificial Communists 
who had taught them how to free themselves from the landlords 
forever. It was evident that debt had been a terrible nightmare 
to them all. It was impossible, they said, to get free of debt if once 
bad fortune had burdened you with it. 

On enquiring, we learned that only one of the responsible posi¬ 
tions in the village was held by a member of the Communist Party. 
This was the Chairman of the Mutual Aid Teams. They told us 
that government cadres who were Communists had been with them 
until they had established their organizations. (It would be impos¬ 
sible to write of China today without describing the place of 
Communists in the new society and how wc found them regarded 
by the people we met.) 

While the speeches were being translated into French for the 
Amados and the Guillens my interpreter whispered the English 
translation into my ear. Jim was on his own, and took careful 
notes of all statistics and detailed information. I found it a trifle 
hard to concentrate, as the sound of singing and dancing began 
outside where the young people of the village waited to entertain 
us. I noticed Mr. Guillen tapping his foot and glancing out of the 
window now and then. 

MUTUAL AID TEAMS 

Most fascinating to me was the explanation of “Mutual Aid 
Teams” given by their chairman in the village. He said they were 
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“collective labor based on individual economy (private property)” 
and some of the more advanced ones formed a producers’ co¬ 
operative. It was not easy to change the individualism of the 
peasant, he told us, and no compulsion was used. They tried to do 
it by patient example and explanation. 

The first team was made up of five former landless laborers. 
Since they were starting from scratch they were the most anxious 
to get ahead fast. 

In the areas liberated during the Japanese Invasion and the Civil 
War, he pointed out, Mutual Aid had been started mainly to save 
manpower and to share the few implements they could obtain. Now 
the aim is to increase production and to raise everyone’s standard 
of living. A few families tried it out first and when others saw that 
they were getting more out of their land by Mutual Aid they 
joined the existing teams or started new teams of their own. 

There are two kinds of teams. Some are for seasonal work, to 
get the ploughing, seeding or harvesting done more speedily. We 
had heard about these at Nanking and about the seasonal nurseries 
where older women take care of the small children, to free the 
mothers for work in the fields. In “Yellow Earth Ridge” they told 
us that more than 10,000 such nurseries were in operation all 
over China by 1951, whereas in 1950 there were about 100. 

The more advanced type of Mutual Aid Team is a producers’ 
cooperative formed on a long-term basis to buy implements and 
animals cooperatively before individuals could afford to get them. 
The order in which each farmer is to use them is determined by 
democratic discussion. Leaders of Mutual Aid Teams are respon¬ 
sible for obtaining varieties of seeds supplied by the government. 
The most enterprising members try them out first and their skeptical 
neighbors come to admire the bumper crop. Members of Mutual 
Aid Teams each harvest about 25 percent more crop than he could 
produce by working his little farm on an individual family basis. 

One of the peasants said, “Already we’ve learned that when we 
club together to buy a steel plough to replace our old wooden ones, 
it goes much deeper, gets out the roots of weeds that we could 
never reach before, and our crop is bigger. It’s the same in every¬ 
thing. We work together and every man and woman draws pay 
according to the basis our team has worked out. We call these units 
‘workdays’ and the amount of work assigned to each unit depends 
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on the kind of land a person tills and how far he has to carry 
water for the crops. In this way we all make more money.” 

“We find it doesn’t take as many hands as it used to, to com¬ 
plete a certain task,” another farmer added. “Some of our young 
men can be spared to go to the towns as new factories are opened. 
And that helps us, too, for it means there will be more ploughs 
and cultivators, more water wheels for irrigation very soon. As it 
is now there aren’t enough to go around for all of us. 

“We all bought two new suits of clothing last year, and this year 
we expect to buy three—that is, if the cotton farmers speed up 
their production. It makes a great difference when you think of 
peasants all over China, like us, who used to wear their clothes 
year after year till the patches would no longer hold together.” 

One of the older men said, “Before Mutual Aid began we nearly 
all owed money but now we’ve not only paid off all our debts, 
we’ve been able to build new homes too.” 

VILLAGE HOMES 

When wc went out into a big open space where the ground was 
beaten hard and level to be used for games, the crowd was still 
there. Some of the girls and boys, both wearing Young Pioneer red 
kerchiefs under the collar of their blue cotton jackets, (girls dressed 
in trousers the same as boys) were doing folk dances in a circle, 
with older people and children looking on. 

We stopped to watch and clap the songs with them. Then, some¬ 
one seized us by the hands and wc were skipping around, back 
and forth with partners, adding greatly to the merriment of the 
occasion. I tried to get some of the women about my own age to 
step out, but they grinned and shook their heads. 

When wc became breathless, eight girls brought out red drums 
and did a fascinating drum dance, accompanied by singing. I 
recalled this in April when the Peking Peace Committee gave me, 
in farewell, two beautiful carved ivory figures of girls in colorful 
festival costumes doing a drum dance—lovely examples of the new 
art in China. 

Before we started on our tour of the village I asked my interpreter 
to find a toilet. One of the young farm girls led us down a row of 
houses to one of the more substantial ones. The arrangements were 
primitive but private, whereas Mrs. Amado and Mrs. Guillen were 
led to the more common arrangement behind a stook of corn¬ 
stalks. 






The Mutual Aid Team draws up the plan for production. 


I stopped to chat for a moment with the mother and children 
in the doorway of the house to which we were directed. My com¬ 
mand of Chinese is equal to a simple conversation. We were getting 
on fine when an old lady, wrinkled and nearly toothless, came 
briskly out of an inner room. She beamed and held out her hand 
to me. As she shook mine heartily she remarked on the difference 
between her hard-baked wrinkled hand and mine. Hand-shaking 
was not the custom in the rural China I used to know. I tried to 
think of something especially nice to say. I looked at the bonny 
children playing around and said, “Are these your grand-children?” 
“O no!” she said with a broad smile. “I’m the cook.” 

Such a thing wouldn’t have happened in the old days. Now a 
domestic worker knows she is as good as anyone and that a 
foreigner interested enough to come from the city to see their 
changed village would be glad to shake her hand. I was told this 
was the home of a family formerly in the landlord class, and this 
made the incident even more significant. 
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I asked if that family had taken part in today’s welcome party. 
Our young guide laughed. 

“Oh, no,” she said. “They still keep to themselves a lot, but their 
young people are getting more friendly with the rest of us.” 

She herself had been illiterate till Liberation but now she was 
learning fast. She was seventeen and hoping to go to the city soon 
to become a tram-driver. One of her friends was now doing this 
and liked it. I asked if she belonged to any of the village organi¬ 
zations. She said yes, to the Youth Association. She had already 
been to Peking once with a youth delegation to a conference. 

I told her my daughter had been to the World Youth Festival 
at Berlin in 1951. She was thrilled to see the colored kodachroine 
pictures of our four grown-up children and to hear they had all 
been born in China. 

“They will want to come back to China, too, some day,” she said 
as we rejoined the other guests and the Welcoming Committee who 
were ready to show us around the village. 

“Yellow Earth Ridge” is not laid out in streets but is a collection 
of mud houses, with straw or tile roofs, set in the midst of tiny 
farms. On that March day the fields were bare and brown. They 
looked desolate in comparison with our memories of West China 
in early spring. In the mild climate around Chungking there is 
always something growing, even in winter. 

We were invited into several of the peasant homes—a courtesy 
I particularly appreciated. Maybe they’d been tidied up specially 
for us, but they were certainly neater and more attractive than 
the former landlord’s house which I had unexpectedly visited. The 
peasants’ possessions were shiny new. There was always a roll of 
padded quilts covered in bright colors neatly stacked at one end 
of the big kang, a bed built over a stove where people sit as well 
as sleep. Each household had a sturdy chest of drawers; usually a 
vase of old Chinese design was set on it, and, somewhere or other, 
a clock. On the table in every house we saw a flashlight and a 
thermos bottle, two of the most prized possessions of those who 
formerly had nothing. 

Drinking water is kept in the thermos because unboiled water 
is never used in China. When a guest drops in, a hot drink is always 
served at once—tea or hot water. The flashlight is a great boon, 
for electricity has not yet come to the countryside, and the small 
flaring vegetable-oil lamp is not convenient to carry around. 
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On the walls were gaily colored prints of patriotic events. A 
favorite scene is Mao Tse-tung talking with the peasants in Yenan. 
In another, Chairman Mao is decorating a Labor Heroine at a 
National Conference of Model Workers and Peasants in Peking. 
This young woman had shown great presence of mind and helped 
prevent an explosion in a factor)’. She saved the factory’ but one 
of her hands was destroyed. 

Another picture we noticed in Yellow Earth Ridge was one of 
the many beautiful posters and prints publicizing the World Petition 
to Ran the Atom Bomb. This one is a rural scene with villagers 
eagerly crowding round to sign. Doves fly over fields golden with 
the harvest. We told our hosts how people in our country had gone 
from door to door collecting such signatures. The peasants asked 
if everyone signed and looked incredulous when we said no, that 
some had believed the propaganda in our country' which said it 
was only a communist trick of some kind, and not really for 
peace. 

“Signing for peace a trick?” one young father said, looking at the 
child he had picked up to show us. “Who would not want peace 
if he has children? Your people haven’t known what it is like 
to have bombs drop on their houses and Japanese soldiers cany 
off their women.” 

We explained that Canadians do want peace also, but that some 
are bewildered as to the best way to get it; that they are told 
we must make more and more arms to defend our country and our 
freedom. 

We said many Canadians and Americans were deeply troubled 
about these things and he told us to thank them for their efforts for 
peace. Then he told us of his neighbor’s son who had gone to Korea, 
and how all the rest of his Mutual Aid Team had helped the old 
couple out with their farm-work and had taken them presents at 
New Year’s time. He said more of the young men would like to 
go than had been accepted, and the young women, too, but Chair¬ 
man Mao had said enough must stay to tend the fields and grow 
more food for the Volunteers and for all the people. Wherever 
we went in China I noticed that when the people speak of the 
government they usually personalize it by speaking of Chairman 
Mao, and with the utmost love and respect. They are learning to 
read his books written in the caves at Yenan. He is the philosopher 
of the Revolution as well as the head of their country. 

The Chairman of the Peasants’ Association (the very first orga- 
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This young couple have built their own house, two years after Land Rcfortn was completed in their district. 
Moreover, their marriage was of their own choice, not arranged by their parents as was formerly the custom. 
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nization that was set up in the countryside, before the Land Reform 
could be started) showed us the bed where he used to sleep in a 
rich peasant’s greenhouse, when he was a hired laborer and didn’t 
even have a home. He couldn’t afford to marry in those days, but 
now, since he had received his own fields, he had built a house. 
He asked us to meet his wife and son. We were delighted and 
walked over to his house. 

She was standing at the gate with the chubby baby in her 
arms when we arrived. The baby wore the customary padded cotton 
garments with bright red flowered overall apron and the convenient 
“open door policy” trousers which make the diaper and training 
periods short. This is standard practice all over China. 

The husband introduced them to us with pride. Then he pointed 
to the new steel plough by the gate. He had been telling us about 
it as we walked along, and how Chairman Mao had loaned the 
money to his Mutual Aid Team to buy it. That’s just how he said 
it, for that’s how they feel. His neighbor’s courtyard sheltered the 
ox for the Team. His wife took us inside their simple two-roomed 
cottage and her face gleamed with as much pleasure and pride 
as any Canadian housewife over her up-to-date kitchen. 

We came to a brick building which was the school. It was Satur¬ 
day, but some of the teachers and children had gathered there to 
welcome us. This was formerly the home of a wealthy landlord. 
Now it serves the three hundred children who attend in shifts 
because they all can’t be seated at once. Formerly the village had 
one teacher for the thirty children belonging to the landlord and 
rich peasant families. Other children could not afford to go to 
school; they had to work to help eke out a subsistence for their 
families. Now there arc eight teachers; and there are literacy 
classes for adults in the evenings as well. The more advanced 
boys and girls help teach the adults, for everyone is in a hurry to 
learn to read and write. 

PEASANTS TALK ABOUT TAXES 

We returned to the community building for tea before driving 
back to the city. The Village Council Chairman asked if we had 
any more questions. Through Jim as interpreter I asked about 
taxes: 

“We sometimes read in the West that the government has given 
you land, but that they demand so much back in taxes that you’re 
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now as poor as you used to be. We can see that isn’t so, but would 
you tell us how the taxes compare with those of former days?” 

The Chairman of the Village Council explained that taxes had 
been heavy in the northern areas where Land Reform was first 
established because the new government had carried a very hcavv 
burden to feed and support the army to liberate the rest of the 
country. 

“Most of us understood that well,” he said, “and we were willing 
to wait for the time when we could sell more of our grain and pay 
less tax, for we ourselves had taken part in the liberation of our 
village. We were farmers by day and guerrillas by night. We 
helped to transport the People’s Army, sometimes carrying tired 
soldiers on our backs, to help them pursue a fleeing enemy.” 

The Chairman of the Consumers’ Co-op took up the tale: 

“We’d always been used to heavy taxes, you know, and in the 
past we had no benefit from them. First of all, we had to pay from 
50 to 80 percent of our harvest to the landlord as rent. Then we 
had to pay from 30 to 60 percent of what was left to the Kuo- 
inintang government, local and national. Sometimes there wasn’t 
enough grain to pay the taxes and they took our animals, our fur¬ 
niture and . . .” He paused and his eyes flashed with hatred and his 
lips tightened as he added, “and even our wives and daughters.” 

Another spokesman sitting around the table broke in: 

“In the best of times there was only enough for us to get by on. 
We were always hungry and many of our children and our old 
people died of starvation. If we got sick we had a poor chance to 
recover, for we couldn’t buy medicine or nourishing food. Tubercu¬ 
losis killed off some in every family. Oh, you cannot imagine what 
it was like for us, even though you lived in China and knew a lot 
of city people.” 

Jim made some comments at this point about his contacts with 
the peasants when he used to visit small village churches near 
Chungking. He told how twenty years ago he and one of the Chinese 
Christian pastors had organized a Mutual Aid Association so that 
the peasants could help each other get out of debt. They were 
enthusiastic but when they got it going the local gangsters hired 
by the landlords broke it up with threats and some violence. 

They all nodded in understanding, and one said, “It couldn’t 
work under the landlord system and the old government did nothing 
about that.” 
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Even the baby enjoys being photographed! The girls are delighted to be 
able to buy cloth for new clothes. They are proud that the cotton is 
grown in China, not imported as much of it used to be. 


The Chairman of the Village Council resumed his answer to my 
question. He told us about taxes today. In 1950 taxes were lowered 
by 25 percent from 1949, the year of Liberation for most of China. 
In 1951 taxes averaged about 27 percent of the farmer’s crop and 
were collected in kind. About one-fifth was local taxes. (On June 16, 
1952, local taxes were abolished and the national tax rate was 
lowered to an average of 13 percent of the total crop. This was 
published by the New China News Agency.) 

“The families of Liberation Army men are exempt from taxes,” 
the Village Chairman continued, “and so are the families of Volun¬ 
teers who have gone to Korea. Taxes are lowered or not collected 
at all from people who have special difficulties such as flood or 
drought or if they are crippled or suffer from long illness. In for¬ 
mer times when there was famine, Chiang’s men took the last bit 
of food from starving peasants. Some of this they grafted and 
sold to American relief workers who tried to get it back to the 
dying peasants and were often too late.”* 


*For confirmation, see page 175, Thunder Out of China, by White and 
Jacoby. (William Sloane Associates.) 
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“Relief isn’t like that any more,” the Chairman of the Womens’ 
Association said. “We don’t need foreign help. Soong Ching-ling 
(Mme. Sun Yat-sen) has organized relief work among our people 
for all China. We can help each other now. When famine threaten¬ 
ed the Huai River valley after the terrible flood in 1950, everybody 
in China had a chance to contribute food. The roads and railways 
were repaired with amazing speed. Workers responded to the call 
to rush food to the people of the stricken valley. Tung Pi-wu, an 
old Comrade of the Long March, helped our beloved Soong Ching- 
ling to get the food collected and the government did the rest. 
Comrade Tung sent out the word, ‘Not one shall perish!’ We read 
it here in the village and it made us very proud and glad to eat 
a little less ourselves so as to send our millet quickly. Since that 
time we’re not afraid of famine.” 

“You must get someone to take you to see the flood control 
work on the Huai River,” the Chairman of the Producers’ Co-op 
said. “Then you’ll really know how our country is changing. It 
isn t only that famines can’t happen any more. The new navigation 
that s being opened up will make it possible to send our products to 
other places more easily. 

“The more we trade, the more good things we’ll have. But we’ve 
got to grow crops to pay for all this. That’s why we have our 
production plans and work it out together instead of each man 
for himself.” 

FIRST STEPS TOWARDS COLLECTIVE FARMING 

“Tell us more about plans for the future,” I said. “Are the 
Mutual Aid Teams and the cooperatives the first steps towards 
collective farming? And how do the farmers here feel about that 
idea? Some folks in the West think the Chinese farmers are being 
hoaxed; that the Government gives them land now but intends 
to take it away before long.” 

Some of our hosts looked puzzled, others incredulous, and I 
wondered if I had offended them. But the Chairman of the Mutual 
Aid Teams smiled and said: 

“Friends in your country who would think such a thing don’t 
know how much time we spend in the evenings, especially in the 
winter, discussing things—not only our own village plans for 
production but what Chairman Mao has planned for China as a 
whole. We read aloud his writings from the Yenan days and dis¬ 
cuss them. Although he was the son of a rich peasant he has shown 
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that he understands the welfare of the poor peasant and has it at 
heart. We read The Common Program together, too, and the new 
laws, especially the Agrarian Reform Law which was our guide in 
the Land Reform.* 

“Besides, we farmers are represented in the government at Peking 
as well as on our county and village councils. We’re helping in the 
practical plans for the future and how to work them out. We’ve 
learned by experience that we can grow more and live better 
when we work together than when each runs his own little farm. 
Over half the peasants in North China are organized in Mutual 
Aid Teams now. 

“The next stage is Producers’ Cooperatives. In Yellow Earth 
Ridge we pool our animals, implements, seed, fertilizer and labor 
and divide the harvest according to what each has put into it. In 
other places they own the land jointly, also. Then they don’t have 
to figure out what kind of land each person has, how much it can 
produce, how far he has to carry water to it and other inequalities. 
They claim they can produce more that way and that’s what counts 
most, even more than the pleasure of owning the land you cultivate 
after being in debt for rent all your life.” 

“What if a farmer’s ideas don’t move as fast as his neighbors’?” 
one of the guests asked. “Can he go back to his individual farm 
if he doesn’t like the new ways?” 

“Yes, he can. He can withdraw from a Mutual Aid team any 
time, or from a Producers’ Cooperative. He may not be able to 
get his original piece of land back, but he will be given land of 
the same quality as his own on the edge of the big farm. No one is 
being forced into joint ownership, and no one will be when the 
big collective farms develop. 

“You see, after we’ve tried out Mutual Aid and co-ops for a 
while we’ll be wanting to buy more goods all the time—bicycles 
and then cars, to go to town, and tractors, too, as we join our small 
fields into big ones. Well, somebody’s sure to ask, ‘What’s the next 
step? What more can we do to raise our production still higher?* ” 

“Don’t forget that all the children aren’t in school yet,” the 
teacher broke in. “There aren’t enough schools or teachers, and 
some of the boys and girls are still needed to help on the farm. 
We want a big hall, too, for plays, concerts and movies in winter- 


*Scc Appendix: “Basic Documents of the New China.” 
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time. Now we have to crowd into the school or sit on the ground 
outside to see such things.” 

“That’s right,” the Village Chairman said, as they all smiled in 
approval. “We go to meetings in the county town, and the best 
workers are chosen from our Mutual Aid Teams as a delegation 
to go to Peking to a conference on increasing production. They 
come back bursting with new ideas. They hear about what’s going 
on in our Northeast (Manchuria) where the peasants have been 
liberated for a longer time. They’re closer to the big factories there, 
too, in Mukden and the other industrial centres. They rub shoul¬ 
ders with the workers who are used to doing things together in the 
large plants. 

“First thing you know, our men and women here begin talking 
about the big collective farm that was started by the government 
on wasteland up there in the Northeast in 1947. They offered 
landless peasants small farms if they would work on irrigation 
projects. The peasants built homes and cultivated the land witn 
government implements and animals. At first the plan was that 
the peasants would own these little farms eventually, near a model 
farm run by the government. After a year of each working on his 
own, with experiments in organizing along Mutual Aid lines such 
as you’ve seen here, these farmers in the Northeast decided to make 
it a real collective farm with the land remaining in government 
hands. * 

“Already the/ve got electricity and four-roomed houses. Mothers 
get a rest and a bonus for each baby. Some of the women as well 
as the men went to the Soviet Union and came back all excited 
about the farms they saw there, like the one you saw in Uzbekistan, 
Dr. Endicott. They had pictures like yours of the fine workers’ 
clubs on the collectives and they’d seen bicycles and cars standing 
in every farmyard as you did, electric irons and electric stoves 
in the houses.” 

“In the Northeast, where there aren’t so many people as here,” 
the Chairman of the Youth Association chimed in, “it’s easier to 
get the idea of big farms, and now they’re turning out tractors and 
big machines needed to run them that way. Our young people are 
all anxious to be able to use the new machinery, and that means 
big farms. It won’t be long till collective farms will be formed all 
over the country.” 

“You haven’t told us what is the size of your farms in Yellow 
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Earth Ridge since the Land Reform,” one of the guests remarked. 

‘‘There isn’t any uniform size,” the village Chairman replied. “It 
varies according to the fertility of the land which is decided after 
careful consideration at the time of redistribution. On the average, 
every person has about 2 mou of land. (There are 6 mou to an 
acre.) That may seem very small to you, but remember that is 
2 mou to every individual, whereas in the old days the poor peasant 
class didn’t average more than 3 mou to a family. Under the new 
law every member of the family, women and children included, 
has a right to the average of 2 mou. 

“Remember also that the families of martyrs or army men are 
entitled to their shares, including a unit for the dead or absent son 
or father. Unemployed from the cities have also been given land in 
villages where there was land to spare. And, by the way, anyone 
who reclaims wasteland gets the right to own it, apart from his 
regular allotment.” 

By this time, in spite of the refreshing tea, the guests were a bit 
dizzy trying to assimilate all the new information and to jot it down 
in notes. Farewell speeches were made to thank our hosts for their 
hospitality and to wish them greater success and happiness in the 
future. The Village Chairman made a few remarks to send us off. 
He sent the best wishes of the people of Yellow Earth Ridge to the 
farmers and all the other peace-loving people of Brazil, Cuba and 
Canada whose unofficial representatives we were. In closing he 
said: 

“You have seen our village and have learned of the difficulties 
we have overcome. We assure you that we shall increase production 
with great speed. The farmers here are happy. We have freedom. 
We understand our plans and our future. We have laid the basis 
for a collective farm some day and many will come from other 
villages to learn. We sleep with a clear conscience, no man having 
exploited his fellow-man. Formerly we had little to eat and little 
to wear. Now we have enough. Long live world peace and the 
friendly unity of the peoples of the world! Long live Chairman 
Mao and the Communist Party of China!” 

A great shout of approval went up from the crowd around the 
door as they made way for us to go back to our car. We shook 
hands with the leaders of the village and with many of the children 
and young people who swarmed around us with laughing faces, 
calling out, “Come again, come again!” 



CHAPTE R S E V E N 


City Teams Share 
Peasants’ Frugal Fare 


One of the interesting new features about the China of today 
is the way in which the gap between city and countryside has been 
bridged by joint efforts in the Land Reform Movement. Everywhere 
we went we heard of city intellectuals who had been on a four- 
month term helping to organize the Land Reform, and we met a 
number of them. They interpret the new Agrarian Law and support 
the peasants in putting it into effect. This work is undertaken 
voluntarily. Many rushed to answer the call. The urgency to find 
enough helpers to speedily complete the process causes some to 
feel duty-bound to offer. Others, who cannot be replaced in their 
regular work, are deeply disappointed to be refused. The teams re¬ 
turn enthusiastic over their experience and proudly wear the little 
pin which indicates they have rendered this service. 

The salaries of the professional workers continue while they are 
away, and their colleagues take over their work so as to free 
them. In the case of mothers who have gone out, the children stay 
at a “Children’s Garden” or go to relatives for the week-ends. 

When we were invited to dinner at the home of Dr. Kuo Mo-jo, 
Chairman of the Chinese Committee for World Peace, which had 
invited us to China, we found that his wife was away for four 
months working on a Land Reform team in South China. And 
he is the Vice-Premier of China! As we sat in their attractive, 
though not luxurious, home eating the best of Peking dishes, I 
thought of Mrs. Kuo (whose picture you saw in Chapter I) 
living in a peasant’s mud hut and eating the same frugal fare as the 
peasant for a couple of months. Part of Mrs. Kuo’s purpose in going 
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to the country is to bring the peasant’s fare up to the best Peking 
standard. 

Some of the Land Reform teams lived in the small ancestral 
halls, but they also would be without heat or any conveniences. 
It seemed like sacrifice indeed, but nobody in China speaks of it 
that way. The city folk, mostly professionals and some merchants 
also, regard it as a privilege to be able to participate in the most 
fundamental change in China’s history. They volunteer for the 
privilege, also, because it increases their own understanding of the 
new society. They are then better prepared to contribute to the 
building of that society in their own fields of work. A teacher can 
adjust better to the new ideas in education, an artist has first-hand 
knowledge of the themes for a painting or a novel which will be 
most readily and widely appreciated. A merchant is more willing 
to adjust to the new economic conditions if he has lived with those 
who benefit most from the changes and if he has witnessed those 
changes taking place. 

One day a brilliant Chinese intellectual whom we had met in 
New York came to lunch with us in Peking. His son, who was born 
in America, has been unable to get a permit from the United States 
to go to his ancestral home; as a United States citizen by birth he 
finds a passport as difficult to obtain as other Americans do who 
wish to travel to China. The father, whom we will call Professor 
Chen, returned to China last autumn to find his place as a writer 
in the new society. After twenty years in America he felt a particu¬ 
larly strong need to participate in the revolution. 

Theoretically he was well informed about what had happened 
in his native land during his absence, and especially in the last 
turbulent decade. But he didn’t feel he knew the people for whom 
and about whom he wanted to write. Over the lunch table he told 
us how he had bridge this gap. He had spent the past four months 
helping with Land Reform. 

I realized this was a rare opportunity for us, as Professor Chen 
had just returned from the country the night before, and he was 
still excited by the vivid drama in which he had been taking part. 
I found myself taking notes rapidly. There were so many points to 
be clarified that I asked him for another interview to give me the 
background of his experience. Much of this chapter is that back¬ 
ground ; most of Professor Chen’s experience is told in the next chap¬ 
ter, as close to a verbatim account as possible. 
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“Will you explain to us,” I began, “how people like yourself 
can help in organizing the Land Reform and why you are neces¬ 
sary? Many people in the West, as you know, imagine that the 
peasants just rise up and kill the landlord and take his land for 
themselves. Others suppose that the government sends in officers, 
and troops possibly, to seize the big estates and divide them equally 
among all the rest of the population.” 

Professor Chen smiled. “Yes, 1 know. People abroad have no 
conception how complicated the process of Land Reform is, and 
what tremendous efforts are made to make it democratic as well 
as just. Unless they have known rural China intimately they can 
hardly realize that the peasants were too terrified of the landlords 
to rise against them; they and their fathers, too often, have been 
brutally attacked by a landlord’s agents. The city people go out 
to give them courage and understanding of the new laws. 1 hey 
also help them to organize themselves so that they, and no one 
from outside, shall divide the land to serve the best interests of all.” 

“Is the land going to stay in the hands of its present owners?” 
I asked. “Or, as some Westerners think, will the land eventually 
find its way back into the hands of a few?” 

“The law provides that land can be sold or rented, and labor can 
be hired to work on surplus land. The difference is that now 
everybody owns his own land and can reclaim wasteland or engage 
in hand industries on the side. Therefore, not many will want to 
work on the surplus land of others. Moreover, the government is 
encouraging cooperatives by giving them loans and low prices 
for implements, animals, seed and fertilizers. Farmers find it is 
easier to make money the cooperative way than on their own.” 

“Tell us your own experience. It will be next best thing to seeing 
the Land Reform actually take place.” 

“You may have heard that last summer several hundred people 
went from Peking to the Southwest, including the province ot 
Szechwan where you used to live. This winter teams went to 
Kwangsi and Kwangtung, the two most southern provinces. Kwang- 
tung is the province from which practically all the emigrants to 
Canada have gone, and conditions there are very similar to 
Kwangsi. 

“I went to Kwangsi, which proved to be one of the toughest 
spots in the country because it was one of the last provinces to 
be liberated. Also, for years there had been a strong concentration 
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of Chiang Kai-shek agents there. After the province was liberated 
these elements became bandits in the rural areas and gangsters in 
the towns. Even after the Chiang crowd had fled to Taiwan 
his agents continued to carry out cruel suppression under the 
rich landlords, most of whom were Kuomintang officials. They 
were opposed to the revolution and plotted to stage a counter¬ 
revolution and bring Chiang back. 

“The People’s Liberation Army had organized militia and had 
left a nucleus of their own men as military government in every 
town and county. As a result, many of the counter-revolutionaries 
and their agents were taken into custody. This task could not be 
completed in a short time and when we went there some of the 
bandits were still oppressing the people. The victims feared to re¬ 
port their sufferings to the new authorities lest more be visited upon 
them secretly by their former tyrants. I could tell you many hair- 
raising stories to illustrate this situation. 

“But I’ve said enough for you to realize that the first step in 
organizing Land Reform is to win the confidence of the people 
so that they will tell you how they have been treated. This must 
be done before the peasants will take any initiative to organize 
themselves for the redistribution of the land in accordance with 
the Agrarian Reform Law which was added to The Common 
Program in June 1950.”* 

THE REVOLUTION COMES TO KWANGSI 

“The peasants of Kwangsi had heard about these laws and began 
to demand their enforcement in their own community before our 
team went there. Most of them cannot read, of course, and 
when they were told what had happened in other parts of 
China they could hardly believe it would be possible in their own 
village. They knew their landlords too well — how powerful they 
were, with armed men to come in the night and strike down anyone 
who dared to expose them or stand up for their legal rights and 
oppose the old ways. Until you hear their stories, from their own 
mouths, you can hardly believe that such things could happen, year 
after year, and generation after generation. 

“The People’s Liberation Army came and they gave the people 
the backing they needed to start the reorganization of their vil¬ 
lages and bring in Land Reform. The people are still recounting 
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their astonishment that PLA soldiers came to their village, not to 
loot and rape and murder whom they pleased, as soldiers have 
always done in China — but to help the people. They could 
hardly believe it when the PLA boys refused to accept any¬ 
thing from them without payment, not even the simple necessities 
offered to them in gratitude. 

“They were even more astonished when the PLA soldiers started 
right in to help as soon as they came. They would carry wood and 
water for the old people in the houses where they were billeted. At 
planting and harvest times they went to the fields to help with 
production. They were always courteous and respectful to the 
women and girls.” 

“Yes, I remember that was commented on even in our Western 
papers,” I said. “Their honesty and high moral standards were 
admitted even by anti-communist correspondents. No responsible 
source has ever attempted to slander that record. When the people 
could trust the new army they would gain confidence to begin 
demanding their rights.” 

“Exactly. The PLA men had received some political education 
as part of their training. As they mingled with the villagers they 
explained to them that soon increasing production would be for 
their own benefit, not for the landlord’s profit. The next step was 
to help them think of their work in terms of the community and the 
nation. One old farmer in the Kwangsi village where I lived this 
winter told me how surprised he was when he was told that his 
work would help to make his country strong. He had always 
thought of it merely as something to keep him and his family alive. 
He learned of the millions like himself who now own their land and 
work together, and are actually helped by the government as well 
as expected to pay taxes. Then he began to understand and to look 
forward to the day when Land Reform would start in his village.” 

“I like to think of that old farmer—and all the others—with 
something to hope for, at last. Now, tell me about the period be¬ 
tween the military liberation and your team going to the village 
to help carry out Land Reform.” 

“The pattern followed in Kwangsi was similar to what had 
happened all over China. The People’s Liberation Army left a 
military government responsible until the Village Council was 
elected by the people after the redistribution of land. The village 
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militia, who had been armed to help in the liberation, helped to 
defend the people from counter-revolutionaries and law-breakers. 

“There were also Communist cadres* who came with the People’s 
Liberation Army and settled in the villages, doing some form of use¬ 
ful work perhaps in the store. They became friends of the peasants 
and gave them a helping hand just as the soldiers had done. By-and- 
by they discovered the most enterprising among the villagers and 
encouraged them to form a Peasants’ Association as a nucleus for 
the reorganization of the life of the village which would come with 

the Land Reform. 

“The cadres and the Peasants* Associations helped the people 
to struggle against the landlords by demanding enforcement of 
reduction of rent and interest on loans. This was decreed by the 
Kuomintang Government but it was never carried out by them. 
It was announced as the first step towards Land Reform by the 
new Government at Peking and was put into effect wherever the 
People’s Liberation Army came—last of all in the south. It took 
time, and the measure met with fierce resistance from the land¬ 
lords.” 

“Did the Kuomintang agents and the landlords try to kill the 
Communist cadres and the peasants who were bold enough to start 
their own Association?” 

“Yes, and in some cases they succeeded in spite of the watchful¬ 
ness of the local militia and the new Military Government which 
had been established in the County Town by the People s Army. 
But there were always more Communist cadres willing to take the 
places of those who had been killed. Their courage and sacrifice 
increased the people’s confidence in the Communists. You must 
remember, of course, there were many small landlords who didn’t 
go in for this sort of thing.” 

“Yes, I realize that. I understand many of the Chinese who went 
overseas came from landlord families. They would be in sympathy 
with the old system of ownership, naturally, and therefore tend to 
be hostile to the new government, but not all these landlord families 
were cruel and oppressive, were they?” 

“No, indeed. I came from ‘a small landlord family’ myself. They 
arc conservative. They didn’t like the changes in Chinese society 
but they had not been brutal and they haven’t suffered unduly in 
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the Land Reform which they accepted with some grace. There are 
millions like them, but there are also millions whose opposition to 
the new regime was as bitter and ruthless as their treatment of the 
peasants had been. The latter have spread rumors far and wide 
so that many of the landlord class who were living in Hongkong or 
abroad have believed the most fantastic stories about the new 
regime.” 

REDUCTION OF RENT AND INTEREST 

“I see why the peasants had to defend their new rights with arms. 
Reduction of rent and interest rates were the first steps towards the 
more basic changes of the confiscation and redistribution of land. 
Would you tell me more about the high interest? I think Western¬ 
ers underestimate the importance of loans in the lives of the 
peasants. Few of them realize that the landlord was also the money¬ 
lender and that the peasant had to depend on him to buy seed and 
fertilizer.” 

“I found Americans could hardly believe that the injustice was 
so great,” Professor Chen began. “You see, the landlord was also 
the tax-collector and demanded the tax and the rent in grain as 
soon as the crop was harvested. Then he held the grain till the price 
rose. The peasant was left with barely enough to keep his family 
alive during the winter, for he had to try to meet the interest on 
loans as well. 

“Exorbitant interest was one of the most cruel forms of feudal 
exploitation. It was common to exact from 30 to 50 percent per 
annum. In Kwangsi some powerful landlords exacted a high 
monthly rate. At times they demanded as much as 100 percent of 
the loan each month until the premium also could be paid. In the 
worst cases, where the interest was compounded monthly, the debt 
soon rose to 1000 percent of the original loan.” 

I must have looked incredulous, for he added: 

“Yes, I mean that; ten times the amount of the loan might be 
demanded as interest. Suppose the loan was for $100 with interest 
at 50 percent per month. In the second month the debtor would 
have to pay interest on $150, in the third month he paid on $225. 
And so it went, each month the interest mounting higher and higher, 
although the rate remained 50 percent. Within nine months the 
interest would be over one thousand dollars. 

“Naturally, the peasant could not meet these demands, and it 
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was at such times that the landlord held the power of life or death 
over the peasant and his family. You must bear in mind that the 
original loan would seem small to us, for the peasant had a tiny 
farm. The loan would not be more than ten or twenty dollars, 
reckoned in U.S. funds. Usually they had to borrow more than 
they needed for seed and fertilizer in order to have something with 
which to pay the interest per month until the harvest. Oh, it was 
a wicked system!” 

“It was, indeed, and I’ve never realized how dreadful it was until 
now. There was a general rule, I recall, that reduction of rent and 
interest brought them down to two-thirds of their former amount. 
I can see that brought some relief to the peasant but didn’t funda¬ 
mentally change his relation in society. He was still in the power 
of the landlord. If he was so poor that he didn’t own any land, or 
even rent any, then these reductions didn’t help him at all.” 

“That was the situation, and it’s amazing to realize that before 
our new People’s Republic of China has celebrated its third anni¬ 
versary, Land Reform has been completed in millions of villages in 
China, except all the outlying areas where national minorities live. 
Of course, you mustn’t forget that before the Liberation War 
ended, and even before the Japanese were driven out, Land Reform 
had already been organized and carried out in North China. This 
was in the areas where the Communists gained control after 1936. 

“By 1949 over 90,000,000 landless peasants had received land. 
These early experiences provided a general pattern for land reform 
all over China, and were the basis for The Agrarian Reform Law. 
Now, more than 320,000,000 have benefited by the Land Reform.” 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


66 Talk Bitterness ” Meetings 


“You've told us that hundreds of teams like yours went out from 
the cities to the villages all over China to help organize Land Re¬ 
form. That would mean thousands of intellectuals who had never 
lived on the land themselves. Tell us about the training you received 
for this novel experience,” I asked Professor Chen. 

“Our team of ninety had a few lectures in Peking before we 
left,” lie began. “Then, whenever we stopped on the way south we 
met with people who had been on Land Reform teams and we 
heard their experience. In Hankow we conferred for several days 
with people who had worked in the southern provinces and knew 
the conditions there. 

“When we arrived in Kwangsi we were sent out in small groups 
to observe in the villages where Land Reform had already been 
completed. We spent ten days there, talking to the peasants and to 
the government cadres who had remained as advisers. We were 
impressed by the new confidence of the peasants in their own or¬ 
ganizations. When we left we were convinced that there was no 
lack of ability among them once they had the opportunity to use it.” 

“I can understand that,” I said, “after visiting some of the 
Mutual Aid villages which have been established for some time. 
They don’t need outsiders to run things for them.” 

“No, but they did need somebody to help them get started. We 
soon realized that when we were allotted to the villages in teams of 
ten to a village of about 1500 people. We were billeted individually 
in the homes of the Poor Peasants. This is the class status of the 
farmer who owned little or no land of his own but rented some 
fields. We shared his very limited space—usually only one room 
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with a tiny window, or maybe none. The pig-sty might be right 
beside us. Fortunately for us, it was winter. 

“We had been outfitted in Peking with simple cotton garments 
like the peasant wears, padded with cotton to keep out the intense 
cold. We slept, fully dressed, rolled up in one thick padded quilt, 
just as the farmer does, on a layer of straw' on a wooden bed or 
on the floor. We paid for our food, sharing the peasant’s meagre 
diet of rice or millet porridge—not even dry rice—three times a day. 
Sometimes that was all, but there might be a very small portion of 
vegetables once a week or so. No meat, but occasionally a little fish. 
Oh, it was grim, I can tell you. We all lost a good deal of weight 
at first. Now and then one of us felt he wasn’t going to be able to 
stand it, so he went to the tea-shop and got a better meal. But this 
practice was frowned upon, because our peasant hosts had nevei 
been able to do this. 

PEASANTS “EAT BITTERNESS” 

“The lack of comfort in those tiny houses and the near-starvation 
level of diet were the outward signs of the drab and painful exist¬ 
ence the Poor Peasants led. If they owned a bit of land they were 
constantly in debt for the means to wrest a living from it. Mostly 
they rented small plots and eked out a bare subsistence for their 
families by working for those in the class known as the Rich 
Peasants. 

“Such means of livelihood never made the Poor Peasant secure. 
He was helpless in the power of the landlord from whom he had 
to borrow money to pay his rent, to buy his seed, and fertilizer or 
his hoe and wooden plough. He might lose what little he had— 
house, simple furnishings and little store of food—even his wife and 
children—to pay a debt. The landlord could have him beaten or 
murdered and not a word could be raised in protest.” 

“What about the courts? We used to read stories of poor Chinese 
widows getting justice from the magistrate.” 

“No doubt there were such cases but most of those stories are 
romantic versions of feudalism, not the real thing. The magistrate 
was always a landlord himself, you must remember, so his own 
tenants couldn’t appeal to him. And if they had a grievance against 
a neighboring landlord the magistrate would not want to accept 
the plaintiff s story for it would encourage his own debtors to make 
trouble.” 
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This young woman is overjoyed with her bumper 
harvest in the Huai River Valley in 1951. For cen¬ 
turies, floods and drought often destroyed crops here. 
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“Feudalism is certainly a system of dreadful bondage even if 
people aren’t technically slaves. But it is terrible to think that the 
peasants, however poor, would sell their own wives or daughters. 
You’d think they’d have died before they’d do such a thing.” 

“They didn’t sell them willingly. The landlords just took them in 
payment for debts. They made the conditions of interest and repay¬ 
ment impossible for the peasants to meet if they wished to get hold 
of their wives or daughters. When you see the film ‘The White- 
Haired Girl’ you will understand this situation. 

“You will see her old father’s thumb-print being forced on to a 
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document saying that he had sold his daughter by his own free 
will. You will see, also, the heart-breaking scene where he kills 
himself rather than tell his daughter what was done in his name. 
When you have seen this film you will realize why the people hate 
the landlord and long to get their hands on him. You will see, also, 
why they feared him so much that they dared not cry out against 
him until they had a government that would support them, not 
merely make promises. No wonder their love for the present gov¬ 
ernment is something they never tire of expressing. That is genuine, 
I can assure you.” 

THE FATE OF THE LANDLORDS 

“I have heard that the death sentence is not meted out to a 
landlord unless he is guilty of three crimes—murder, rape and steal¬ 
ing land from the people. Was that how you found it in Kwangsi?” 

“Mrs. Endicott, you may find this hard to believe—but it was 
true in Kwangsi at least—there is scarcely a big landlord who is 
not guilty of these crimes and many more. It would have been too 
disruptive if they had all been executed. That punishment was 
given to those who had murdered several people, or given orders 
for their murder, and particularly for the murders which have been 
committed since Liberation. Others got prison sentences where they 
arc learning the dignity of labor for the first time. It is hoped they 
will be able to become useful and law-abiding citizens. 

“Some landlords showed genuine inclination to cooperate with 
the new order in paying back to the peasants the money they had 
extorted from them by the terrific and illegal rates of rent and 
interest. The landlords have had to return the ‘deposit money* 
demanded when land was rented. It was often one year’s harvest 
yield and the peasant had to borrow to pay it, on terms which 
became impossible. To repay the deposits some landlords had to 
sell their belongings other than the land, which was confiscated. 
These sales of surplus houses and furnishings have led to all the 
stories about the landlords being stripped of everything. Their 
holdings were carefully investigated. The peasants did accuse land¬ 
lords of trying to deceive the local authorities. In some cases land¬ 
lords were pressed to pay more than they actually possessed. But 
an honest attempt was made to avoid these excessive demands.” 

“Oh,” I said, “you refer to the ‘blackmail racket’ overseas.” 

Professor Chen nodded. “Yes, I’ve looked into that carefully, as 
I heard a good deal about it before I left America. Absentee land- 
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lords and those who had salted away their money in the United 
States were expected to send money back. But rumors of extortion¬ 
ate demands were spread by Kuomintang counter-revolutionaries in 
Hongkong who forged cables to Chinese overseas demanding huge 
sums in the names of their relatives purporting to save the said 
relatives from execution. No such threats actually occurred. But 
the racketeers made it sound plausible because they knew names 
and data. 

“Landlords who cooperated were allowed to stay in the com¬ 
munity and were given their full share of land according to what 
they could till. Each member of their families, as in the case of the 
peasants, also received what he or she could till. Of course, if it is 
discovered that they are now acting as agents of Chiang Kai-shek 
or the Americans, and are therefore helping the plot for continued 
war against China, they will be treated as other counter¬ 
revolutionaries.” 

KVVANGSI PEASANTS ORGANIZE LAND REFORM 

“Let’s get back to the Land Reform and your own experience,” 
I said. “You were telling us that the peasants need outside help to 
get started and that your teams from the city lived and worked 
with them. Go on from there.” 

“All right. We went out to the fields with our hoes, carried fer¬ 
tilizer and did everything the peasant docs. Our backs ached and 
we went to bed hungry, but each day we could see that our peasant 
friends were melting more and more towards us. They are cautious 
from long necessity and suspicious of any but their own kind. At 
first they wouldn’t talk of their experiences at all, but only of the 
weather and the crops. 

“As we sat to rest or had a meal we talked to them, little by little, 
of what we had seen of the changed ways of living in the cities and 
in the parts of China where Land Reform was completed. After a 
few days they began to ask questions about the Mutual Aid villages 
around Peking which we told them we had visited. We explained 
this was the first step and that in some places where there are trac¬ 
tors and other big machines to do the back-breaking jobs, the farm¬ 
ers are already forming cooperatives. In the Northeast (Man¬ 
churia), where there arc steel mills and a good deal of land that has 
never been worked, there are a few big collective farms such as they 
have in the Soviet Union. 

“We had taken along some pictures, of course, to illustrate all this, 
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but we spent most of the time talking about the first step, the 
Mutual Aid village where each man owns his land and some 
simple implements. They were interested to hear that the govern¬ 
ment gave loans to individuals to buy better implements or an ox. 
They could see that the Mutual Aid teams could handle all this 
more efficiently for the benefit of all their members. 

“Well, after a week of discussion, the peasants are ready to hold 
a meeting. The handful who were energetic enough to form a 
Peasants’ Association earlier now take the initiative and pass the 
word around to a few others. At that meeting they discuss with 
the visiting team what could be done. Each goes out to get two 
more to bring to the next meeting. This goes on till they’ve found 
about one hundred and fifty who will come together to talk it over 
and elect a committee to carry on. 

“When they feel the collective strength that is generated from 
organizing such a number to meet together (something they would 
never have dared to do in the old days) they are ready to hold their 
first ‘suffering meeting.’ Families come and sit in groups; people 
who know each other well also sit in groups. Then, with some en¬ 
couragement from the government cadres who have lived in the 
village before the team came, the peasants begin to tell what they 
have suffered. Our Chinese term for it means ‘to talk bitterness.* 

“TALK BITTERNESS” MEETINGS 

“Slowly at first, then with greater detail and more rush of 
feeling, one after another rises and tells how the landlord demanded 
the full quota of the crop from him even when there was a drought. 
How he increased the quota till he hadn’t enough left for his chil¬ 
dren and they starved to death. How he was beaten into uncon¬ 
sciousness when he refused to give up his daughter or his wife to 
the landlord in payment of some paltry default. How his ,son was 
taken from his side to be a slave at the landlord’s bidding. 

“And then, as the people realized that at last they could speak 
out and the landlord could not take revenge on them, they would 
pour out terrible stories of rape, murder, and torture. Down their 
honest faces, burned hard under the summer suns and dried by the 
bitter winds, the tears would come in a flood and their thin shoulders 
would shake with sobs. All of us wept with them, one after another, 
for three and sometimes four hours in one meeting. 

“One man, whose face I shall never forget, told how his wife 
had committed suicide after she had been raped by the landlord 
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who already had beaten to death their teen-aged son for taking 
water from his well. Bitter grief and hatred had added lines to this 
man’s face while he was still quite young. 

“No one took notes of what was said in these meetings. None 
would be held to account for his testimony, for this was not a 
court. They were free to tell it all, and they had no need to ex¬ 
aggerate, for the truth was bad enough and each knew from his 
own sufTerings that what the others said was true. We who had 
come from outside knew it was true, because the same kind of 
stories had been poured out in such meetings all over China. We 
had read and heard of hundreds of them.” 

I nodded, tears standing in my own eyes as he spoke. “I have 
heard others speak of these meetings,” I said, “and some rather 
conservative people have told us that it was hearing, even second¬ 
hand, of such things that first aroused their conscience to examine 
the revolution honestly and learn its real significance.” 

“It was a deeply moving experience for us as well as for the 
peasants. One sees in these meetings and in the whole method in 
which Land Reform is carried out how deeply the roots of this 
new order are found in the people themselves—the true meaning 
of democracy. It is not something given to them, much less forced 
upon them. It is something they are given an opportunity to build, 
from the bottom up. But they can do so only when freed from 
long-repressed feelings of fear and hate, by telling to the whole 
group what they had endured but had not dared to tell. 

“It takes many meetings to clear the air in one village. Night 
after night they go on, with new people standing up and others 
adding to the testimony they’ve given before, daring to tell still 
more dreadful things. Most of the Land Reform is done in the 
slack seasons when the peasants can afford to take time off without 
losing the crop.” 

WHAT HAPPENS TO THE LANDLORDS? 

“What are the landlords doing while these meetings arc going 
on? Don’t they get the wind up and clear out? How do the people 
feel sure they will not harm them if they are still around?” 

“Many landlords live in the cities. Some fled to Hongkong and 
could not be brought to account. Those in the village feel pretty 
uneasy in their big houses. Not many of them cap get away, be¬ 
cause the Peasants’ Militia guard the village. It was only eighteen 
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months ago that the village was liberated and a Military Govern¬ 
ment installed. It took time to get rid of the lawless agents of the 
landlords, and to encourage the formation of a Peasants’ Association. 
Now conditions are ripe for the peasants themselves to carry out 
the Land Reform.” 

“I can see that the emotional energy released by the ‘suffering 
meetings’ you have described would be a tremendous force, strong 
enough to carry out drastic changes. How do they do it? Most 
people in the West have the idea that frenzied mobs rush around 
burning the landlords’ houses and killing them and all their 
families. What happened in your village?” 

“That picture has been completely exaggerated. In some cases, 
especially early in the revolution, the people did take vengeance 
into their own hands when their provocation had been very great. 
But the Military Government, the Communist cadres, and the 
members of teams such as ours make every effort to warn the 
people that that is not the way to handle the landlords. 

“In our village, as in villages all over China, the climax came at 
the Accusation Meeting, held in an open space where a big plat¬ 
form was set up for the committee to conduct the meeting. In front 
is a small platform on which the accused landlords stand, each in 
his turn. This great public meeting, which follows a week of ‘suffer¬ 
ing meetings,’ is an occasion never to be forgotten by one who has 
been there, even as an observer. 

“As the people come up to the platform to accuse a landlord, 
speaking out loud and clear, shaking their fists and pointing at him, 
the landlord usually confesses to his crimes. The people want to 
hit him, but they are not allowed to do so. They must get their 
satisfaction out of recounting their wrongs to his face before all 
the villagers, and before the committee they have elected to carry on 
the proceedings. They know that punishment is coming to him, and 
justice to them—at long last. 

“This is not all. After they have told their life histories to one 
another they have become changed persons. They hold their heads 
up. No longer are they bowed like the ox, hopeless and inarticulate. 
They can speak out freely now, and this in itself is a great satisfac¬ 
tion. What they were afraid to say formerly, even to one person, 
they now shout out boldly, right to the landlord’s hateful face now 
pallid with fear as he kneels before the throng. His head, once 
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arrogant and proud, is now sunk upon his chest. He dares not face 
these people he has wronged so deeply. 

“If the landlord is over seventy years of age he cannot be given 
a death sentence but may be imprisoned for the remainder of his 
life. In our village, two of the worst landlords were given death 
sentences by the People’s Court which travels about from village to 
village during the Land Reform campaign. Others who were guilty 
of great cruelty received from one year to life imprisonment. 'I he 
rest were allowed to go free after they had given restitution for all 
the money extorted from the people. 

“Although their land was confiscated the landlords were allowed 
to keep whatever industrial assets they had, for the Land Reform is 
against feudalism, not against capitalism. The peasants’ claims 
against the landlords are settled from their implements, animals, 
surplus houses and other personal possessions. All these decisions 
and sentences arc read out at a final summing-up meeting some 
days after the Accusation Meeting. 

CLASS STATUS DECISIONS PRECEDE DIVISION OF LAND 

“The next step is to classify all the villagers according to their 
relation to land ownership. One of the chief reasons for this is to 
show everybody clearly who are in the landlord class and who are 
not. It is an involved process and must be done by the people 
themselves with advice, when requested, from the rest of us, as to 
the interpretation of the new laws. Each man is required to state 
in what class he belongs and his reasons. If he forgets or evades 
anything the neighbors, who know all about him, will supply the 
details. 

“The chief arguments arise over the classification of Rich 
Peasants. These people own and rent out land just as the landlords 
do. The difference is that they work part of their own land and hire 
labor to till the rest. Landlords would like to be classified as Rich 
Peasants. In this class a man keeps all his land unless he rents very 
large tracts to tenants.’’* 

“In the parts of China that were last to be liberated,” I said, 
“surely many of the landlords would get wise to the new regulations 
and begin to till their own land.” 

“Exactly. That’s what some of them did. But the Agrarian Reform 

*See Appendix: “Rich Peasant Economy.” 
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Laws provide for meeting that kind of evasion of landlord classifica¬ 
tion. A man must have worked 120 days per year, and he must have 
cultivated one-third of his land in order to be classified as a Rich 
Peasant. 

“Nor can he cheat on the number of tillers in his family. If the 
man had treated his concubines as slaves, as was often the case, 
they were counted as laborers and not as members of his family. 
He couldn’t claim that they had helped him to work one-third of 
his land.” 

“Do these new regulations apply to work done since the Libera¬ 
tion? A smart landlord could have made himself into a Rich Peasant 
within the past year, couldn’t he?” 

“No. The regulations cover that point also. He must be able to 
prove that he worked for one-third of the time in the three years 
before Liberation. If not, he is to be classed as a landlord no matter 
what he has done since that time.” 

“You said that women receive land on the same basis as men. 
Does that mean that the wife of a Rich Peasant or of a former 
landlord now owns her share of land?” 

“Yes, indeed. She is entitled to economic independence now as 
well as the wife of the poorest peasant. I should have mentioned 
that the women share the responsibility in carrying out the Land 
Reform. Everywhere, as in our village, women constitute one- 
third of the representatives elected to committees, village councils 
and so on. The older women were sometimes hesitant about ac¬ 
cepting such nominations, but the youngers ones were eager, and 
proved as efficient as the men. 

DIVISION OF THE LAND 

“After the classification was finished came another complicated 
process—the goal for which many waited—division of the land. 
It could not be divided mechanically into equal lots, for much 
depended on the fertility of the soil, the water supply, and the 
distance from the village. There were also the landlords’ animals 
and the implements to be redistributed according to need, in¬ 
cluding the need of the former landlords themselves. Villages 
having a surplus of arable land hand it over to adjacent villages 
that have a shortage.” 

“I have read somewhere that in certain cases the land was na- 
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tionalized, and the peasants given only the right to till the land 
for their own use, without rent.” 

“That is the case in districts close to the big cities where the 
government wants to provide for industrial expansion. In those 
cases many of the tenants arc workers in the city and their rural 
holdings are market gardens. I should have mentioned before 
that a good deal of the land, especially near the cities, was formerly 
owned by clerks, teachers and others. They invested savings in 
small plots which were managed for them by sub-landlords or 
agents in the country who exploited the tenants and were hated 
by them.” 

“I should think there must have been a good deal of wrangling 
over who was to get which land.” 

“It was the most difficult part of the whole process, and most 
interesting to watch how the peasants handled it. Formerly they 
could not have done so at all, but the process of classifying them¬ 
selves was educative in itself and when they came to wrestle with 
the problems of redistribution they were able to tackle it. 

“The government cadres and the members of our team were 
there to advise and to help in writing everything down clearly, 
but the peasants themselves decided what should be done to be fair 
to everybody. Everyone has an opportunity to protest an allotment 
within a time limit, just as they had fifteen days to protest their 
classification. 

“The important point to realize is that everything was brought 
into the open at the beginning of the Land Reform campaign 
in the ‘talk bitterness’ meetings. By the time they were over every¬ 
body, including the advisers from outside, was well aware who 
were the rascals in all classes. It was a general rule that land 
given to a peasant should be the land on which he had been 
working.” 

CELEBRATING NEW LAND OWNERSHIP 

“When the stormy period of confiscation and redistribution is 
over, do the advisers leave the village and go home?” 

“Not at once. We waited until a local government was elected 
by secret ballot, cast by everybody in the village who is eighteen 
years and over. Then comes a great celebration, when the old 
records of debt and title deeds to the land are publicly burned. 
Pent-up emotions of relief and joy are let loose. There is a mass 
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meeting, with speeches from the newly elected people and from 
some government cadres and the visiting advisers. There is hearty 
clapping accompanied by shouts of joy: 

“ ‘Long life to Chairman Mao! Salute to the brave People’s 
Liberation Army who fought for our freedom! Long live all the 
workers and peasants of the New China! Salute to our great 
country, the People’s Republic of China! Long live the unity of 
the peoples of the world!’ 

“It’s a wonderful sight—all those faces, recently lined with care 
and swollen with tears as they told of their sufferings, now radiant 
and smiling. These men and women whose concern had always been 
limited to the day-to-day struggle for existence, now, for the first 
time, feel their own strength and solidarity and the greatness of our 
country. 

“The new title deeds arc distributed, and each person goes home 
with the precious paper in his hands. They have already staked out 
their newly-acquired land and most of them have nailed a small 
red flag to the stake so that the fields around the village appear to 
be in bloom.” 

Professor Chen and I were both smiling now and I said to him, 
“What a sight that celebration must have been! I wish we could 
have witnessed such a meeting. I’m sure your team felt it was 
worth all the difficulties you experienced in adjusting yourselves 
to living in the village, the lack of sanitation, proper food and 
comforts, just to share with the peasants that ‘entry into the 
promised land.* Did the people dance and sing, as we have read 
they did at the time of Liberation?” 

“They certainly did, with joyful abandon. The young people 
formed a huge circle and some of the older ones joined them in 
the famous Yang Ko dance which the cadres had been teaching 
them. They had hastily trained theatrical performers and put on a 
parade with fancy costumes, stilt-walkers, a paper dragon fifty 
feet long with jaws and whiskers that waggled. There were gongs 
and drums, and, of course, lots of fire-crackers! 

“The cadres had been teaching the young people some of the new 
songs and they sang them lustily, clapping with the hands for ‘The 
East is Red,’ ‘Thanks to Mao Tse-tung’ and other popular favorites, 
ending with ‘Chee Lai* which is now the national anthem. The 
thrilling first line, ‘Arise, ye who refuse to be bond-slaves!* is most 
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Peasant children celebrate the com fiction of Land Reform in their village with songs and rhythm band. 
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appropriate for these people and I wished that the chap who wrote 
it could have lived to see this day. He died during the Japanese 
invasion.” 

BALLOTING, LITERACY AND SANITATION 

“Well, thank you, Professor Chen, for telling us all this. I’ve read 
a good deal about it, but it’s more thrilling to hear it from one who 
has just had the experience. A few points more occur to me, ques¬ 
tions that people at home will ask. You spoke of a secret ballot. 
How could that be held when the people cannot read? And this 
brings up the question of literacy and public health which we 
regard as essential to a modern society. Did your team bring these 
services to the village?” 

“The method used for secret balloting was devised by the Com¬ 
munists in the Yenan days where the people in the first Liberated 
Areas were illiterate also. The basis is the importance given to pre¬ 
election meetings. Candidates, suggested by their associates and not 
by a party, are thoroughly discussed and make speeches in these 
meetings. They are well-known to all the villagers because every¬ 
body knows everybody else. At election-time the candidates stand 
in a row with a bowl behind each of their backs. The electors are 
given beans which they drop into bowls placed behind those they 
wish to elect. It is not strictly secret, of course, as it can be ob¬ 
served, but it is a step in that direction and part of their training 
in democracy. 

“One point to remember is that there is no difference in the 
program put forward by the candidates. All are anxious to carry 
out The Common Program which has been fully placed before 
the people and discussed in many meetings during this period of the 
Land Reform. They know, in general, what they can expect of 
any local government they elect. The question is which are the 
best men and women to carry it out. In this respect the peasants 
are very sharp to appreciate the qualities needed for leadership 
even in the humblest members of their community. They can rec¬ 
ognize the people most zealous to see that everyone is well treated. 

“With regard to your questions on literacy and sanitation. Our 
team did include public health workers and also teachers who knew 
how to stimulate literacy classes which had been started by the 
Army and government cadres. But you will understand from what 
I have told you that we could not even mention these things for 
the first few weeks. We took the peasants just as we found them. 
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They would never have opened up their hearts and minds to us 
if we had started to clean up the village and educate them. They 
would have been frightened of us and resentful, too. We had to 
win their confidence and friendship first. They also had to have 
a chance to free themselves from the landlords’ oppression and to 
find their status as equals in the new society before they could 
begin to raise their health and cultural levels.” 

“I understand. That’s a very important point and one which is 
little understood in the West even by those of us who came to 
China as missionaries to serve the people. We didn’t see that no 
matter what we did to improve their lot—establishing schools, 
hospitals and so on—all this could not give the common people 
what they needed most of all. Hard-working Christian missionaries 
sincerely motivated by a desire to help, could not destroy the basis 
of poverty and oppression. Only a fundamental change in the social 
relationships of all the people of China could do that. Until the 
peasants were freed from the bonds of feudalism they could not 
have the abundant kind of life which we believe is inherent in the 
principles and teachings of Jesus.” 

“It is Communist leadership of the people through these trying 
years which has made this basic change possible,” Professor Chen 
said. “It is no wonder the people love and support them.” 

“That brings me to one more question: what was the proportion 
of Communists in the Land Reform teams that went out from the 
cities—in your own team, for example?” 

“Out of ninety people in our team, women as well as men, 
fifteen were Communists. I think this proportion was general on 
most of the teams. One or two went to each of the villages where 
we worked. There were around one hundred villages in each dis¬ 
trict which was a unit for the Land Reform movement. 

“The Communist cadres are the most experienced in the theory 
and practice of Land Reform. These four months convinced me 
that without them the rest of us would have floundered around 
and many more mistakes would have been made and more injustice 
done. Some of these cadres had fought in the Liberation Army or 
lived in the early Liberated Areas in the north. Some had trekked 
with Mao Tse-tung and other leaders all the way from Yenan to 
Peking from 1946 to 1948. They had been tried and tested in 
organizing the people to help themselves. Their methods might 
seem slow to another person, but they knew from experience they 
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would be sure. The transformation of the lives of peasants all over 
our vast countryside is the proof of their wisdom.” 

THE TEAM RETURNS TO THE CITY 

“That’s significant testimony from a non-Communist,” I said, 
“especially from one who was subject to the current propaganda in 
America until a few months ago. I gather that you don’t regret 
your return to this country. You certainly look remarkably well after 
your strenuous experience in the village.” 

(Long before we reached this point in the conversation we had 
finished lunch and gone up to our room for further talk and more 
cups of tea.) 

Professor Chen laughed. “Land Reform teams come home look¬ 
ing remarkably well, whether they have grown thin or not. Many 
gain weight. The primary factor, no doubt is the exhilaration from 
participating in such a vital community experience. To sec 1,500 
people transformed before your eyes is no routine matter. It is 
exciting. It stirs you to your very depths and makes you look into 
your own life to sec what is there which could isolate you from 
these people. 

“You cast ofT in reality what you have already cast off in theorv 
—namely, your middle-class ideas and attitudes. I’m sure they will 
keep cropping up in us, but we have become more aware of them 
and will be able to root them out, and thus move on rapidly to 
that classless society we believe can be realized in the future. 
Wc sec that possibility now; we feel its validity, as we never did 
before, because wc have seen it taking place in one small village. 

“Of course, working in the fields was good for us city people 
who have been tied to desks and classrooms. And the last month 
that we were there, while the peasants were setting up their new 
government, we didn’t live in the poor peasants’ houses but in a 
place by ourselves where we could have a less restricted diet with¬ 
out fear of distinctions being made. The peasants knew by that 
time that soon they, too, would be eating vegetables and even meat 
whenever they wished.” 

“And so you left, with a whole new world opened up before 
them!” 

“Yes, and they were certainly plunging into the new' problems 
with zest. They were mainly concerned about two things—increas¬ 
ing production and raising their cultural level. They know already 
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that production is for themselves, but not only in the narrow sense 
of their family’s future, important as that is to them. They know 
that it is bound up with the country as a whole, with the factories 
that must be built to make more clothes for them, more thermos 
bottles and, some day, tractors and cars to drive. 

“They know, also, that all this depends on the great construc¬ 
tions to increase industrial power, to harness the rivers of China 
and make them serve the people instead of destroying their crops 
by floods. All this costs money and the peasants of our Kwangsi 
village are keenly aware that the government must get this money 
from the products of everyone’s labor. They don’t begrudge the 
taxes now, believe me. They know that taxes don’t line the pockets 
of landlords or government bureaucrats. They know the taxes will 
be used for the welfare and upward climb of the people, and that 
means the villagers of Kwangsi too. 

“Above all, they know that our great country, of which they 
have recently become fully aware, must be defended from every 
enemy that would destroy our peace. Some of their brightest 
boys were among the hundreds of thousands who volunteered to 
go to Korea to defend their borders. A few of them were ac¬ 
cepted and are there now. The people will give unstintingly to 
support them and to keep out the invader.” 

The visit was over. We sipped our last cup of tea and walked 
with Professor Chen to the hotel door. As we shook hands in 
farewell, I said: 

“When your country is properly represented in the United 
Nations, maybe you’ll be one of her spokesmen and we’ll meet once 
again in New York.” 

He laughed. “Could be!” he said. “I wouldn’t mind going back 
in that capacity. Sec you in China again some day, anyway!” 



CHAPTER NINE 


Songs of Freedom 


Often, in our missionary years, as wc watched Chinese carriers 
balancing great loads on shoulder-poles, we used to think of the 
indictment of Jesus: 

“Woe unto you, for ye lade men with burdens grievous to be 
borne, and you yourselves touch not the burden with one of your 
fingers.” 

It is such burdens which have been lifted from the backs of 
ninety percent of the Chinese people. Their gratitude knows no 
bounds. They love to sing about it, and new writers and painters 
arc emerging from the peasants who only yesterday had neither 
time nor medium whereby to express their emotions. In many simple 
ways the people are dramatizing their gratitude to those who paid 
the price for their freedom from bondage as cruel as the world has 
ever seen. 

Here is an account written by Jim of a trip on which I did not 
accompany him. 

One day in March 1952 I drove out twenty miles into the 
country from Nanking, in company with a county administrator 
who promised to introduce me to peasants in their homes. Wc 
stopped several times along the way, wherever I suggested, and got 
out of the car to talk to people working in their fields or going 
to town. I asked them practical questions about how they had lived 
in the past, and how they were getting on now. I asked them what 
the new government was like and what they expected the future 
would bring them. 

One of them turned out to be a former landlord. He was working 
in his field by the road when I went up to him. (The administrator 
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stayed in the car.) I asked the farmer how much land he had had 
before the Land Reform and he said fifty mou. 

“How much have you now?” I enquired. 

“Twenty mow,” he said. 

I expressed surprise, and he said: 

“There are ten in my family, and we all work the land. 

He consented to my taking a picture of him but he turned 
sideways and didn’t smile at me in the friendly way the peasants 
did. I gathered that he accepts the new situation but is not unduly 
enthusiastic about it. 

“It is better now for the poor farmer,” he said in farewell. 

We finally drew up at the home of an old man whose son had 
been killed in the old Eighth Route Army—that is, the “Com¬ 
munist Army” which maintained resistance to Japan in North 
China. Old Farmer Wu had been told we were coming and he had 
called some of the nearby villagers to meet us. (Chinese peasants 
tend to live in hamlets instead of on isolated farms.) 

The people here live in simple mud-walled houses with thatched 
roofs, mud floors and latticed windows covered with paper. These 
would not impress a farmer from Canada, although they are similar 
to the sod huts made by the early settlers on our western prairies. 
It will be another generation before all the liberated peasants will 
get tiled roofs, glass windows and walls that can be painted. The 
main effort to raise the standard of living in the near future, we 
were told on all sides, will be for better fertilizers and better agri¬ 
cultural implements, and then on to mechanized farming. For 
those who formerly had no homes of their own, these mud-walled 
houses are “Home, Sweet Home,” satisfaction and security. 

Inside the house where we had stopped we met several “Model 
Peasants” who have been awarded that title because they have 
been especially successful in forming Mutual Aid Teams and de¬ 
veloping the cooperative spirit. 

Here is the story of our host, Mr. Wang Yuin-chang, who is 
about sixty. 

“I was a Poor Peasant,” he said. “I owned no land. I had to 
rent 6 mou (about one acre) of land and was always in debt. 
The rent and interest kept piling up. We never had enough to eat 
and in winter often had to get along on one meal a day. Now my 
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Thatched, mud-walled farmhouse near Nanking. In this kind of house 
most of China's 320 million land-poor peasants lived for centuries. Some 
who worked entirely for others had no house, only a corner in a shed. 


wife and I each own 2 mou and we have 2 more in the name 
of our dead soldier son. We get more out of this land than we used 
to get from the same amount, because of the help from our Mutual 
Aid Team. We can cat three times a day and dress well, whereas 
formerly we were dressed like beggars. We owe nothing, and fear 
nobody.” 

“What about your taxes?” I asked. 

“We don’t feel the weight of taxes,” he replied, “and we’d 
willingly give more. Last year there was drought, and according 
to the government, we could have given less. But we insisted on 
giving the full amount to help resist American aggression against 
our country and our neighbor, Korea, and to recover our province 
of Taiwan (Formosa). We know the government needs it. Under 
the landlords we had to pay the tax whether we had drought 
or not, so now we give it cheerfully because we know it will all be 
used in the service of the people.” 

At this point a young farmer named Chiang Da-yung broke in 
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A young farmer, formerly a hired laborer, demonstrates his 
recently acquired literacy by reading to Jim an article on 
germ warfare published in the local newspaper. 


eagerly, “We all have an opportunity to study now. In the old 
days, few of us could even read.” 

“What was your class status before the Land Reform?” I asked. 

“I was a hired laborer,” he said. “I slept in a cave with a 
bamboo mat to shield me from the rain. I tended the landlord’s 
cows. After liberation I got 2.7 mou of land and I have opened up 
3 mou of new land.” 

“Do you pay taxes on the new land?” I enquired. 

“No, Chairman Mao has told us that if we open up new land 
and increase production, the land will be our own and we will 
not pay any taxes on the new land for three years. After Liberation 
I went to school,” he continued, “and in two years I have learned 
to read.” 

“Can you read this?” I asked, pointing to the “Liberation Daily 
News” of Nanking which had a front page account of Professor 
Joliot-Curie’s protest on behalf of the World Peace Council against 
American germ warfare in China. 

“Yes,” he said, and read me the headings. 

We went into the sunlight and had our picture taken together. 
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FARM WOMEN HAVE NEW ZEST AND DIGNITY 

By this time a number of the women on the Mutual Aid I earn 
of the district had gathered round us and began to tell me their 
stories. 

“We’re all studying now,” they said almost in chorus, so eager 
were they all to talk. There is a zest in their voices and a sparkle 
in their eyes that we didn’t sec years ago. 1 he unbelievable has 
happened to them. They have land of their own. Almost overnight 
they have achieved economic independence and human dignity. 
Their ability to read has not developed very far as yet, but they 
told us about the study groups where a government cadre or a 
school-teacher reads aloud from newspapers or books to start 
discussion on what is happening in China. 

“You mean that you women are interested in current events and 
political afTairs?” I asked. “Most people would expect you’d be 
busy studying about how to make a better home and bring up 
healthier children—cooking, home nursing, and those subjects that 
interest women the world over.” 

The peasant women smiled and explained: “How can we get 



Farm women tell Jim about the land they received in the Land Reform 
distribution. At the left is the old peasant who answered Jim's questions 

about taxes. 
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better things for our children until we have money to buy them? 
First we must learn how to get rid of poverty. We never thought 
we could do it, but now we hear of other villages where people are 
doing just that. We’re eager to find out how. When we learn 
about Mutual Aid Teams and Cooperatives we want to start them 
here in our village. Increased production is the first thing for all of 
us and then we find out how to have healthier and happier fami¬ 
lies.” 

A young mother with a baby in her arms had been listening 
intently. Now she came across the room and said, “Can’t you see 
how exciting it is for us to hear of all the new things—machinery 
and big farms where a lot of people working together can produce 
more all the time? Remember, we women used to be confined to 
our own homes.” 

The peasants also told us about the dramatic troupes which tour 
the country singing the story of the liberation of women in China, 
which is the most radical of all the great changes in their 
society. They use castanets and native fiddles to accompany songs 
and ballads. We asked them to sing something for us and they did 
so, all smiles. Here is their song, translated almost literally: 

SONG OF THE WOMEN 

The old society was like a dry well, 

Black , bitter and ten thousand feet deep. 

At the bottom were all we oppressed people, 

And the women were at the bottom of the heap. 

We cannot count all the days and months 

We cannot tell all the years of endless bitter life. 

We worked like horses and cows. 

But who came to rescue us? 

Chairman Mao and the great Chinese Communist Party. 

Those who tasted the bitterness of life saw the sun. 

They burst the old iron door of feudalism. 

Who could have believed the iron tree would blossom? 




This peasant woman proudly told Jim about her new clothes, the first she 
icas able to buy in many years. Her hard life made her look a good many 

years older than her 33 years. 


I rejoiced with them over the new-found hope of abundant life. 
When we were leaving, Mrs. Gin Tsao-chu, a middle-aged woman 
whose face and hands were baked hard by years of working under 
the hot sun, ran after us a bit and said, “I haven’t had a chance 
to tell you my story.” So we went back and sat down. 

“Formerly, we had nothing,” she began. “We owed the land¬ 
lord money and had to live in a few feet of space at the end of 
his bamboo-covered pig-sty. We sold our labor, my Old Man and 
I, but we couldn’t get enough to eat. It was cruel to see our chil¬ 
dren with their bellies swollen because they were always hungry. 
We lost all but two, for we couldn’t get proper food or medicine 
for them when they fell ill. Now we have enough to eat. I work 
our 6 mou of land and my husband works in a veterinary factory 
making serum. Our boy is with the Volunteers in Korea. Our 
daughter is married and has land of her own.” 

“How can you work 6 mou of land by yourself?” I asked. 

“Oh, we have eight families on our Mutual Aid Team. We help 
each other in the fields. We clean up the lot in short order, I can 
tell you. You should see our new ox. When we’re extra busy we 
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This father now owns land and knows 
that his son will not suffer the bitter 
poverty his parents have known. 


have a creche for the young children. Sometimes I take a turn at 
looking after them while the younger mothers work in the fields. 
How I wish I’d had a chance to have my small ones round and rosy 
like these children today!” 

Her brows contracted a little, remembering the old griefs. I 
thought of the little dead bodies we used to see in the streets of 
Shanghai, just outside St. John’s University, waiting to be picked 
up by the police for burial. In winter there were never less than 
three every morning. 

But Mrs. Gin Tsao-chu hadn’t finished what she wanted to tell 
me. Her eyes brightened and she said, “When I was married, at 
seventeen years, I had a new pair of padded winter trousers. For 
sixteen years I had to make them do. I patched and mended 
them until they could stand no more and looked like any beggar’s 
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outfit. Now I have these new clothes. Last year they had an 
Exhibition of the Poor in Chiang Kai-shek’s big mansion in Nan¬ 
king. I sent those ragged trousers to it. I said to myself, ‘I used 
to be embarrassed by those trousers; now let Chiang Kai-shek be 
embarrassed by them.” 

Everybody roared with laughter, and Mrs. Gin joined in. I said 
I must have a picture of such a doughty woman. 

The peasants sang again before we left for Nanking. I wrote 
down the words they repeated for me, to add to my collection 
of new rhymes and jingles by which the peasants express their 
joy and satisfaction from the Land Reform. Here are some 
samples: 

One man of eighty years made up a song which is a play on the 
words “sweet” and “field” which have the same sound in Chinese. 

SONG OF THE OLD MAN 

1 have lived for eighty years; 

1 have wept for eighty years. 

Now I have a field. 

Sweeter than honey is this field; 

Honey sweetens a fleeting moment 
But a field is sweet forever. 

I asked what they used to sing before the Land Reform and they 
said: 

Over the heads of the poor 
There hang three heavy swords: 

Heavy rent, heavy interest and heavy deposits .* 

In front of the poor 
There are only three roads: 

To run from famine. 

Jump into the river. 

Or sit in jail. 

That evening when Jim had translated these songs we asked a 
Chinese friend who had dropped in to see us to give us some more 
of the popular songs. He had been out on the Land Reform cam- 


*Deposits of guarantees for rent. 
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paign and had learned a number of the best-known songs. This is 
the most exuberant one of those he told us about: 

If all the trees were pens, 

, If all the seas were ink, 

If all the people coaid write 
l It would not be enough to tell 
y Our feeling of thanks to Chairman Mao. 

The song we heard most often in China last winter begins: 

The East is red: 

The sun of a new day is high in the heavens. 

You hear it all over the place, on the radio, sung by marching 
groups of Young Pioneers going on an excursion, and even in the 
nursery schools. One of our young friends, in showing us her two- 
year-old son, coached him in the first line which is made up of 
three very simple sounds: “Doong fong hoong.” The baby repeated 
it after her. She says when he’s alone at play he sings it lustily. 



CHAPTER TEN 


The Price of Freedom 


The next day \vc were taken to see the beautiful tomb of Sun 
Yat-scn, Father of the Chinese Republic. He was a Christian intel¬ 
lectual who worked tirelessly for the revolution, for many years 
with a price on his head. In his famous Last Will and Testament, 
formerly memorized by every student, he said: 

“The revolution is not yet completed. Let all my comrades 
strive on.” 

He died at the age of fifty-five, in 1925, believing that his Party, 
the Kuomintang, should cooperate with the Chinese Communist 
Party to finish the revolution. Two years later Chiang Kai-shek, the 
new Kuomintang leader, suddenly broke off the united front in 
which they had won a joint victory over opponents, and massacred 
thousands of Communists. 

The Kuomintang built wonderful memorials for their leader 
whose wishes they had repudiated. Fine modern buildings and 
streets are named for him. His resting place is one of the most 
beautiful spots in the world. Looking beyond miles of evergreen 
forest outside Nanking one secs, on a high hill, a stately mausoleum 
of white marble with dazzling blue tile roofs as bright as lapis- 
lazuli. Blue-topped white marble archways decorate the hundreds 
of steps up the long slope to the tomb. A tired pilgrim is exhausted 
before he reaches it. 

His party put Sun Yat-sen in the largest and most beautiful 
wooded park in China, but so remote that it seems as if the people 
are kept at a distance. 

Behind Sun Yat-sen’s tomb, at the foot of Purple Mountain, 
there is another tomb of a different type of man, honored by the 
Chiang regime but hated by the people including the remnant of 
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Dr. Sun’s party who were loyal to him and continued to build a 
united front in China in opposition to Chiang s civil war.* 

This second tomb is for the man who carried out Chiang’s 
policy which dishonored Dr. Sun’s wishes and brought ruin to his 
Party—Tai Li, head of Chiang’s secret police till 1946 when he died 
in a plane crash. The people of China remember Tai Li for his 
fifteen years of ruthless killing of the critics of Chiang’s govern¬ 
ment—left-wing liberals and socialists as well as communists. 

From the Sun Yat-sen Memorial Park we came to a valley be¬ 
tween rolling hills, not far from the outskirts of Nanking. It was a 
shock to learn that this beautiful green landscape, now so serene, 
was once a Valley of Death. On one hill, called “Rain Flower 
Plateau” (Yii Hwa Tai), a white stone tablet marks the spot where 
a gigantic monument will be erected in a spacious park to honor 
the martyrs of the revolution. 

When our car stopped at this spot our host for the day said, 
“This is where Tai Li carried out his dreadful work. In these 
stony valleys, in a spot formerly desolate, about two hundred 
thousand, most of them members of the Chinese Communist Party, 
were shot and buried. This was done under Chiang Kai-shek’s 
orders, during his twenty years of despotism. The skulls of his vic¬ 
tims have been dug up and counted. The villagers nearby used to 
hear the shots in the night and sometimes they heard the last call 
of a victim: ‘Long live the Revolution! Long live the people of 
China!’ ” 

The winter wheat was a vivid green against the reddish soil on 
those rocky hillsides. In the dried-up bed of a stream that once 
ran through this quiet valley the stones are red. The neighbor¬ 
hood women gather them, put them in water in white bowls and 
sell them to visitors. “They are stained with the blood of the 
martyrs,” they say, not without feeling and respect. 

Jim bought some of these blood-red stones and dropped them 
into his pocket. When we returned to Canada the Customs offi¬ 
cials looked at them curiously. Such stones might be found by a 

*This loyal remnant is known as the Revolutionary Committee of the 
Kuomintang. They are now represented in the coalition government in 
Peking. Their leader is Li Chi-shen, who is one of the Vice-Chairmen 
of the Central Government of the People’s Republic of China. 
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stream in our northern woods, but these are symbols of a price 
paid for freedom. 

MARTYRS OF THE REVOLUTION 

As we drove home we talked of these martyrs and tried to 
visualize them as they were in life. We thought of all the thousands 
who had been killed in the early days of Chiang’s campaigns against 
the Communists or had died in the Long March of 1934-36. Mao 
Tse-tung’s first wife was among the former, and the relatives of 
many others who now live to see the fruits of their sacrifices. We 
tried to visualize a great procession of the people who had perished 
in the civil war—guerrillas and civilians as well as men of both 
armies. We had heard many sad stories of peasant families whose 
sons had been forced into Chiang’s armies never to return. 

Perhaps some of the Communists we had known in the Chung¬ 
king prison in 1932 had later perished in the revolution; we didn’t 
know what had become of them. We thought of students who had 
disappeared from our university campus, from 1940 to 1949, and 
had never been seen again. On two occasions Jim was asked by 
Christian friends to use his influence with Chang Chun, Governor 
of Szechwan, to obtain the release of students from concentration 
camps. Governor Chang Chun had been a personal friend of our^ 
for years and the releases were granted. In both cases the students 
reported confidentially that others taken with them had been tor¬ 
tured and were believed to have died. 

The circumstances of these two arrests are worth remembering. 
One was a brother of Phoebe Shi, national secretary of the YWCA. 
In 1940 he was present when a group of students were discussing the 
draft of the National Constitution proposed by the Kuomintang in 
1936, but repeatedly postponed after the Japanese invasion. Like 
many of the intellectuals of the day some of these students objected 
that by this draft the Kuomintang would destroy the hopes for de¬ 
mocracy cherished by the people as a whole. Within a few days 
most of the students present at this discussion, including young Shi, 
were arrested and taken away without trial. 

The other student whose release Jim was able to secure was a 
Nanking refugee in Chengtu when his university fled before the 
Japanese invasion. In 1946 this student, Ko Wei, was returning to 
his home by truck under a Kuomintang order that safe conduct 
would be guaranteed to all such students. He was one of several 
taken off the truck en route by armed men. An English missionary 
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teacher who was on the truck and knew that Jim had taught this 
lad reported the illegal action immediately to Jim and he appealed 
to the Governor again. 

MARTYRS IN THE NEW LIFE MOVEMENT 

Driving back to the city from Sun Yat-sen’s tomb and Rain 
Flower Plateau and thinking of all those who had paid for the 
revolution with their lives, we recalled the ten secretaries in the 
New Life Movement who had vanished suddenly during the time 
when Jim was an adviser to the Generalissimo and Mme. Chiang, 
the directors of that organization. 

You may recall that the New Life Movement was a social 
service movement which attempted to improve Chinese society 
without making any basic changes in its structure. The movement 
began as a revival of ancient Chinese virtues with special emphasis 
on developing a new type of official who could be trusted by the 
people. Special secretaries were trained and sent out to watch the 
activities of the county magistrates and report directly to Kuomin- 
tang headquarters. 

For three months there was startling improvement, then the 
special secretaries of the New Life Movement disappeared from 
outlying districts and nothing more was heard of them. When New 
Life members enquired about them Chiang Kai-shek gave a dinner 
at which he explained that he had been informed the vanished 
secretaries were actually Communists and had been removed by 
orders of their Party. 

At that time Jim accepted Chiang’s explanation, but in 1944 
he learned that these secretaries had uncovered too much corrup¬ 
tion among officials. Yang Wu Hsin, the assistant secretary-general 
of the New Life Movement, told Jim in Chungking that he himself 
had received a personal order from Chiang Kai-shek for the imme¬ 
diate execution of the ten missing secretaries. By 1944 Mr. Yang 
had become bitterly disillusioned with Chiang’s evasive stock reply 
to urgent requests for reform: he always said that he would clean 
house as soon as the Japanese were defeated! 

The war was hardly over when it became apparent that the only 
“house-cleaning” Chiang intended to do was to exterminate the 
Communists, whose numbers and influence had multiplied during 
their vigorous resistance to the Japanese. In 1937 they had 40,000 
Party members; in 1945 they had 1,210,000. Of these 910,000 were 
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in the People’s Liberation Army.* More than twice that many in 
the people’s militia fought for their homes and the farms they had 
received in the Land Reform. These guerrillas farmed by day and 
harassed the Japanese garrisons by night. 

This is a breath-taking story, and one cannot be unmindful of it 
in the New China where you can see on all sides the fruits of this 
struggle of the people. It is obvious it could not have happened 
without their support. It is therefore not surprising that they regard 
all those who died in the struggle as martyrs for their freedom. 

MARTYRS OF THE FINAL PHASE OF THE STRUGGLE 

As we reviewed those known and unknown to us who played their 
part in this struggle we spoke of the last frantic years of the Chiang 
regime. Unarmed demonstrators for peace—students, trade union¬ 
ists and others—had been fired upon all over China, beginning in 
Chungking in 1945 when the decorations for victor)' over the 
Japanese had hardly been torn down. 

Leaders of the Democratic League had been assassinated, be¬ 
ginning with the street shooting of two Kunming professors in 
July 1946. This organization of liberal intellectuals was the one 
with which Jim had been associated. More of their distinguished 
leaders were killed in November 1947 after we had returned to 
Canada. The League had been outlawed and the headquarters 
moved to Hongkong. 

Last of all came the brutal slaughter of political prisoners by 
the thousands just before Chiang’s armies finally fled from each 
of the main cities in turn. In Shanghai it was done openly, on the 
streets. The son of a close friend of ours was taken from his bed with 
other suspected students in a university dormitory. He was the only 
one of them who survived because he was able to prove that his 
father had friends in influential Kuomintang circles. One group of 
prisoners was lined up before the firing squad in a police head¬ 
quarters when the Communist Army marched into the courtyard 
and saved them. 

Among the three hundred Chengtu prisoners killed in this 
last mad frenzy, on December 8, 1949, Jim mourned an old 
friend, Yang Beh-kai, for many years editor of a liberal paper and 
one of the brilliant middle-of-the-road intellectuals in Szechwan. 


^Statistics from “Thirty Years of the Communist Party of China.” 
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THE CURTAIN FALLS ON A POLITICAL DRAMA 

Families of the prisoners sometimes perished with them, as in 
Chungking, where even babies’ bodies were found in the heap of 
dead left unburied. Pictures of them were taken by a foreign 
secretary of the YMCA. Among them was General Yang Hu-cheng 
and his wife and children who had shared his thirteen years of im¬ 
prisonment. He was the commander of the Kuomintang garrison 
at Sian in 1936 when Chiang Kai-shek was arrested by Marshal 
Chang Hsueh-liang of his Manchurian army. This famous incident 
was caused by popular pressure, especially in the armies commanded 
by Yang and Chang, to force Chiang Kai-shek to resist the Japanese 
who had been invading the northeast for five years without opposi¬ 
tion. 

The Communists, under Chou En-lai (now Premier and Foreign 
Minister) intervened to save Chiang Kai-shek’s life and to release 
him to lead the united front against the Japanese. Chiang agreed 
to do so, and Marshal Chang and General Yang went with him 
voluntarily to Nanking, to support a coalition government.* 

Chiang gave up fighting the Communists and did organize 
resistance to the Japanese the following summer. But he broke 
his word with the two generals who had released him, and put them 
under house arrest soon after they arrived in Nanking. Later 
Marshal Chang was tried and sentenced to ten years. He has not 
been released yet. He was taken to Formosa and it is not known 
whether he is still alive or not. No one knew what had happened to 
General Yang Hu-cheng till his body, riddled with machine-gun 
bullets, was found, by the side of his wife and child, in the concen¬ 
tration camp at Chungking when Chiang’s troops h^d fled on 
November 30, 1949. 

“ALL OF US WITH ONE HEART” 

This list of martyrs shows that those who fell in the struggle of 
the Chinese people against oppression were not all Communists. 
The Chinese Church is proud of the Christians thus martyred, 
believing, as we do, that Christian principles should challenge the 
conscience of a man to stand boldly for the liberation of such 
downtrodden people as the peasants of China. 

We have not heard of any person in China who has been perse¬ 
cuted by the Communists today because of his Christian principles. 


♦See Edgar Snow’s Red Star Over China for this story. 
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Some who profess those principles have been under suspicion be- 
cause of their support of official American policies in Korea and 
their threat to China; some have been arrested for breaking the law. 

Who would claim there has been no injustice or wrong accusation 
in these cases? One could not examine the individual evidence for 
those landlords and counter-revolutionaries who paid the supreme 
penalty for their sins against the people. We believe that Western 
sources have exaggerated, out of all proportion to reality, the num¬ 
ber of these people and also the number of cases where injustice has 
possibly been done. The Great Injustice was the oppression of the 
majority of the people of China and the long years of civil war 
necessary “to set at liberty them that are bruised.” 


Next morning we awoke to the sound of "dice Lai,” which has 
become the new national anthem, being sung by a nearby school. 
This song, which you may have heard Paul Robeson sing, was 
written in 1934 10 arouse resistance to the Japanese. The stirring 
music and the thrilling challenge in the words make it a Call to 
Freedom—freedom for which millions of Chinese people have paid 
with their lives. 


Arise, ye who refuse to be bond-slaves! 

W ith our flesh and blood we’ll build a new Great 11 all. 
A ’oiv the Chinese nation faces the greatest danger. 
Every one is shouting loudly 
Arise! Arise! Arise! 

All of us with one heart 
'! Braving the enemy gunfire, march on! 

Braving the enemy gunfire 

March on! March on! March on and on! 




PART III 


Reconstruction 




CHAPTER E L E V E N 


The Way Ahead for Capitalists 


Most of our Chinese friends and acquaintances in former days 
were city dwellers—middle-class people in the professions and in 
business. We met them in the Church, the Rotary Club, and by 
various casual contacts. Through one of these latter, a small 
luncheon club was formed in Chungking in 1930—half a dozen 
business men who wanted to improve their English by studying 
with Jim. A good deal of the time was spent conversing with him 
in Chinese on current topics. Through this group he became famil¬ 
iar with some of the most influential capitalists in Chungking. 

Some of these men were Buddhists, some Christians, some had 
no interest in religion at all. Some had strong patriotic feelings; 
others were indifferent to national life, interested only in the com¬ 
petition of trade and its rewards. After 1945, some of them were 
apprehensive of the growing movement of the people in China and 
of the possible outcome; others were less pessimistic, though not 
enthusiastic. We wondered how the revolution had affected them 
and capitalists in general by 1952. : 

On our return businessmen told us the new government has 
encouraged them to continue the production of essential goods and 
to expand their factories to meet the growing demand for articles 
most of the five hundred million could not afford heretofore. In 
certain lines where rapid expansion is imperative, a capitalist may 
merge his interest in a joint enterprise in which both public and 
private funds are invested. Shares owned by the former government, 
or by bureaucrats who fled to Taiwan, automatically pass into the 
hands of the new government and the company becomes a joint 
enterprise. 

In some cases several capitalist firms have merged and the 
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government has added capital to the joint enterprise. Each firm 
retains its identity. They buy raw materials m bulk and agree on 
selling prices for export and for the home market. The government 
lends money, to buy machinery for instance. All these arrangements 
avoid destructive competition and serve to protect small capitalists. 
An example is the recent merger of twenty straw hat companies in 
Shanghai which deal largely in export goods. Firms exporting tung 
oil and hog bristles have also benefited in this way. 

One of our former acquaintances told us of his own experience. 
For many years Su Hsin-cheng was the manager-owner of the 
Chung Hwa Book Company, one of three large publishing houses 
in Shanghai. Now the Commercial Press, the Kai Ming Press and 
two smaller publishing companies have joined with the Chung Hwa 
Book Company for selling purposes. The state adds capital to the 
common pool and is represented on the joint management. In this 
arrangement each branch of the enterprise continues in its own 

line of publication. 

Mr. Su’s firm, the Chung Hwa Book Company, had, during 
the past twenty years, been publishing a series of English Readers 
which Jim compiled, using the Palmer Direct Method of teaching. 
These should be revised now, to bring the material up to date, but 
Jim hasn’t time to do it. Mr. Su would like to have them now but 
he agreed that before many years all the school texts would be 
published by the state, using the method of language-teaching which 
has proved highly successful in the Soviet Union and is now being 

tried in China. 

In discussing the influence of the Soviet Union on culture in the 
new China, Su Hsin-cheng told us he had foreseen this trend and 
had for years been training a staff of writers who were able to 
translate Russian magazines and books into Chinese as soon as the 
demand became apparent. Since 1949 the Sino-Soviet Friendship 
Association has enrolled 22,000,000 Chinese members and they are 
eager to read Russian literature. 

We discussed the problems faced by capitalists in adjusting to 
the new economic system in China. Su Hsin-cheng said he didn t 
find the changes difficult to accept because he had studied the 
situation closely during the revolution. He saw it was inevitable 
that socialism would come to China and believes it is the only way 
to solve the problems arising from foreign domination and domestic 

feudalism. 
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At the home of business friends in Shanghai. The children of these two 
families now work for the government and are enthusiastic about the 
future. The youngest daughter of one family, at the right, is a student 
at St. John's University, and looks forward to becoming a journalist. 


He pointed out that the present system, a coalition called New 
Democracy, is symbolized by the five stars on the flag, representing 
the workers, peasants, national capitalists and petty bourgeoisie 
under the leadership of the Chinese Communist Party. He admitted 
that national capitalists, like himself, have only a temporary place 
in the New China.* 

“We should be very useful to our country as capitalists for a 
time,” he said, “while there is such an urgent need to stimulate 
production. We can help to speed up industrialization, without 
which we cannot satisfy the needs of our people. But inevitably, 
the state will want to handle all major production and use the 
profits to develop the country still further. The giant ‘constructions 
of communism* which are now literally changing the face of the 
land in the Soviet Union, must come here also. 

“We’ve only begun to harness our great rivers and we must do 


*See Appendix: “National Capitalists.” 
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much more in taming nature. China, too, must make the desert 
blossom like the rose’ and multiply our rate of food production by 
the use of great modem inventions. 

“All this is beyond the scope of private capitalism,” he continued. 
“Capitalist development on such a scale would mean giant private 
monopolies. That is not the most efficient modem way, and we 
may as well accept it. I don’t find it a gloomy prospect to look 
forward to, but a rather exciting one.” 

At this point I asked the question which may be occurring to 
you as you read this. “Are you a Communist yourself, Mr. Su? 
Are there in China Communist merchants or industrialists?” 

He laughed. “Yes, there are a few. As for myself, no, I am not 
a Communist. I respect what they are doing for China and admire 
many of them, but I prefer my position of an enlightened capitalist. 
A Communist carries heavier social responsibilities than I care 
to assume. 

“When all productive enterprises become socialist I believe there 
will still be scope for my skills and energies as a manager or direc¬ 
tor. It is the role which the Communists envisage for experienced 
industrialists and employers. It will bring a good living without 
the risks involved in private enterprise. I’m sure I will still be able 
to enjoy life and even more than before, because I’ll no longer be 
troubled by miseries common in our old society, most of them due 
to problems which I, as a well-meaning capitalist, was powerless 
to solve.” 

Another capitalist firm with which we have long been personally 
acquainted is the Ming Sung Industrial Company. 

Jim knew the directors and managers of this firm in Chungking 
and one of them, Ho Beh-hen, entertained us several times in his 
home in Peking. He told us a good deal about the present condi¬ 
tions of the Ming Sung Company, which is one of the largest firms 
in the country. First, let me tell you about Mr. Ho himself. 

In Chungking, during the Kuomintang regime, Ho Beh-hen was 
a landlord, a capitalist and an official of the provincial government. 
He was well-known for his considerable executive ability and wide 
experience, and was highly regarded by many missionaries who, 
like ourselves, counted him as a friend. Since the Liberation we 
heard rumors that Flo Beh-hen was one of the “casualties” who 
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had fled to Hongkong or Formosa. Such people bring to mind the 
old Chinese proverb: “When the tree falls the monkeys scatter.” 

Mr. Ho went to Hongkong before the Kuomintang Government 
collapsed because they terrorized those whom they thought might 
stay and be friendly to the victorious Communists. Mrs. Flo’s cousin 
was arrested in their house, on suspicion of communist sympathies, 
whereupon the Ho family fled. 

It was not long before the new government at Peking invited Ho 
to return and discuss the possibility of using his talents and experi¬ 
ence in the service of the people. He decided to take a chance and 
go back. He is now a member of the Ministry of Water Conservancy 
and is enthusiastic about their achievements and their nation-wide 
plans for flood control, irrigation and power development. For 
years, under the Kuomintang, he had striven to have them under¬ 
take such projects in the province of Szechwan but they never 
progressed beyond the planning stage. He was delighted that we 
were to include a trip to the Huai River control project. 

Mr. Ho talked to us frankly about his difficulties as a former 
landlord. He had felt that he was not fairly dealt with in the redis¬ 
tribution of land. He appealed to the government for reconsidera¬ 
tion. It was granted and his claim was upheld. As a capitalist, long 
interested in the Ming Sung Company, as well as in other firms, 
he said that it was easier for private firms to do business now than 
under the Kuomintang because the present government buys up 
surplus goods to sell in their cooperatives. 

“Anyone who is honest, who doesn’t keep false accounts or evade 
taxes, has nothing to fear in the present or the future,” he said. 
“Intelligent businessmen know that China is taking the path to 
socialism and will not resist this trend. Most of my former friends 
and business associates are supporting the government wholeheart¬ 
edly. We believe that the socialist system of the future will absorb 
all individual capitalists who can cooperate with a planned econ¬ 
omy. They will probably be managers and members of planning 
commissions. My present position in the Water Conservancy is 
an example and I could mention many others. One of them is the 
Minister of my department, Fu Tso-yi, formerly a leading Kuomin¬ 
tang general.” 

Jim asked Mr. Ho about the Ming Sung Company. The Genera! 
Manager of the company, Lu Tso-fuh, had recently died and there 
were rumors that he had taken an overdose of sleeping pills. The 
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rumor contained the implication that his death was a case of an 
honest capitalist broken by Communist oppression. 

Mr. Ho’s eyes narrowed and he said firmly: 

“That is what the Kuomintang saboteurs would like the world 
to believe. They try to twist ever)- natural event to prove that the 
present regime is untrustworthy and lacks the confidence of the 
people. The Ming Sung Company has had difficulties despite 
cooperation from the government. There were Kuomintang agents 
among their staff, as there are in many enterprises. Some were 
caught in sabotage when two of their ships were sunk last year. 
Others have done their best to hinder the development of the 
company, hoping to prove that private enterprise is unable to carry 
on now. 

“But the Ming Sung Industrial Company has expanded in spite 
of them. It now carries most of the Yangtse River shipping. The 
main difficulty is to get enough ships to fill the demand. Their 
vessels carry home-made goods instead of foreign imports as in the 
past. There are also more passengers from the villages now than 
from the cities. This, too, is a change. Their shipyard in Shanghai 
is busy repairing and building ships and they would like to buy 
more from Canada if they could make financial arrangements with 
your governemnt—that is, if the United States would allow your 
government to make them. 

“When Lu became the Vice-Minister of Communications in the 
Kuomintang Government his worries were multiplied. He was an 
energetic and efficient man. Trying to get anything done in the 
corrupt Chiang regime was a frustrating experience in private 
as well as public business. 

“You may recall one of his first projects—around 1930. He 
organized the farmers in his county to get rid of local banditry 
by mutual economic benefit as well as defence. It was Mr. Lu’s 
initiative at that time which created a model town out of the county 
seat, Pei-pei.” 

“Oh, yes,” I said. “I remember the trip you arranged for a group 
of Chungking missionaries to go to Pei-pei and the Hot Springs at 
Wen Tang. That was in 1932 and the Ming Sung had converted a 
temple and its grounds into an attractive resort. We foreigners 
were impressed by the neatly swept streets of Pei-pei, the library, 
and the dormitory for the factory girls. We thought this would be 
an example for other towns and other capitalist firms with energetic 
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managers. It’s plain now that it was like putting a new patch on an 
old garment. What China needed was a new garment. Mr. Lu 
must have realized that before he died.” 

Ho Beh-hen nodded. “Yes. He was a self-taught man and had 
come up the hard way. He wanted to improve the life of his nation 
but he believed in the capitalist way of doing it. He tried hard 
and, although he was successful in building up China’s largest firm 
to compete with foreign industrial and commercial interests, it was 
a tremendous strain on his health. Years ago he began taking 
sleeping pills and he kept it up. 

‘‘Moreover, his heart was affected. He had a severe heart seizure 
in Canada some years ago when he was negotiating for the purchase 
of sixty steamers. Although still in his fifties he was very tired indeed 
and when he died in his sleep his friends were not entirely surprised. 
No one is sure whether he had a heart attack or not, but there 
has been no reason to suspect that he deliberately took an overdose 
of sleeping pills as the rumor-mongers assert.” 

Mr. Ho gave us a long detailed account of the dealings of the 
Ming Sung Co. with Canadian firms and the Canadian govern¬ 
ment, in the matter of building the steamers in Canada. He wished 
to emphasize this point: Chinese industrialists have sincere feelings 
of friendliness towards the members of the Canadian government 
and toward the Canadian people with whom they did business. 
They were especially aware of the absence of requests for commis¬ 
sions of any kind, and that there was no attempt on the part of 
Canada to control or supervise. There would have been no serious 
difficulties in meeting all payments had it not been for the action 
of the American government, especially after the outbreak of the 
Korean hostilities. Only the American embargo, and freezing of 
Chinese funds in the U.S. and Canada prevent further payments. 
The Ming Sung Co. is ready and willing to pay. 

Mr. Ho spoke very highly of General Odium, who, he said, “has 
the welfare of the Chinese people in mind and wanted friendly 
trade between China and Canada.” “That,” he said, “is what we 
still want and we are hoping that the war in Korea will stop soon 
so that we can get on with the mutually helpful trade which can 
be done.” 

Ho Beh-hen said he had heard that many of his old friends, 
former Canadian missionaries, left with bitter feelings about the 
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Revolution. He felt that if he could meet them and explain how 
things have turned out, they would have a different view. 

“China,” he said, “needs peace because she has huge construction 
plans. China needs mutually helpful trade with all countries.”* 

Mr. Ho then advanced this interesting theory. The two mighty 
countries today arc the Soviet Union and the United States. It 
they will negotiate we can have peace instead of war. China is in a 
special position to influence the Soviet Union, and Canada is in 
a special position to influence the United States. Therefore, Can¬ 
ada and China should get together and use every possible influence 
lor peace and expanded trade. 

Ming Sung also plays a leading role in construction in Szechwan. 
It was their steel mills and engineering works which executed the 
government contracts to build the Chungking-Chengtu railway. 
The Ming Sung coal mines near Chungking supplied about one- 
third of the coal in Southwest China during the Japanese invasion. 
Their output is being greatly increased now, mostly for industrial 
use. 

T. C. Wang, also of the Ming Sung Company, told us it is now 
partly nationalized; that is, the shares owned by the former Bank 
of China, Bank of Communications and some corrupt officials of 
Chiang’s regime, are in the process of being taken over by the 
People’s Government, thus making it a joint state and private 
enterprise. As far as the private shares, owned by business men, 
industrialists and ordinary people are concerned, they are still owned 
by them and remain absolutely intact. 

Mr. Wang told us about opportunities for private enterprise in 
China. No private business that fulfills the requirements of the 
prevailing law has been confiscated by the present government. 
Instead, the government helps private enterprises in many ways: — 
supply of raw materials, convenience in transportation and distribu¬ 
tion of products and granting low interest loans. This applies to 
essential industries to speed the development of the country’s 
economy.** 

He pointed out that hundreds of factories, companies and banks, 

*See Appendix: “Foreign Trade.” 

**Article 30 , The Common Program: “The People’s Government shall 
encourage the active operation of all private economic enterprises bene¬ 
ficial to the national welfare and to the people’s livelihood and shall 
assist in their development.” 
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formerly owned by corrupt officials of Chiang Kai-shek’s govern¬ 
ment, including many relatives, have been confiscated and merged 
with state enterprises formerly owned by the Japanese or by the 
Kuomintang Government. The latter include textile mills, mines, 
and power plants. They are now efficiently operated by the Minis¬ 
tries of Light and Heavy Industries of the People’s Central Govern¬ 
ment. Three of the largest banks were taken over from the 
Kuomintang. The Bank of China still remains a joint public and 
private enterprise which specializes in dealing with private firms. 

CAPITALISTS NOW “SETTLE ACCOUNTS” 

It would be wrong to give the impression that all the capitalists 
in China have been as wise as the publisher, Su Hsin-cheng, and 
the official, Ho Beh-hen. There are some who just don’t like change. 
There are others who were incapable of adjusting gracefully to a 
changed economic and social system because of dishonesty and 
crooked dealings in their past. Among the capitalists we knew well 
were the two Liu brothers. They belonged to one of the “Six Big 
Families” of Chungking. In the family graveyard they counted 
nine generations of ancestors for whom they performed the accus¬ 
tomed rites of respect every year. The most elaborate of the grave¬ 
stones, enclosed in a circular wall, indicates that it was a gift from 
the Emperor for distinguished service. 

They were educated in a mission school and had travelled abroad. 
They owned big houses, in the city and in the country. Their 
investments controlled interests in many fields—ships, mines, rice 
and other commodities, and their income ran into millions reckoned 
in gold dollars. They had married into the “Six Big Families,” and 
had beautiful children. They had everything—except happiness 
and peace of mind. 

For years the Liu brothers have lived in fear—fear of losing their 
money, fear of being kidnapped, fear of being attacked by thugs. 
This was not only because they had great possessions but because 
they had ruthlessly exploited their employees and servants, had 
cheated their business associates and ruined their competitors. Their 
father tried to escape from his worries by smoking opium and was 
killed by the drug at the age of sixty, an ashen-faced, physical 
wreck. The Liu brothers spent a great deal of time playing mahjong 
and frequenting expensive night clubs. 

Now, for the first time in their pampered and unhappy lives they 
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are doing honest labor—in prison. They are not there because they 
hated the Communists and openly opposed the revolution. No. The 
Liu brothers could have done all this—as many did—and yet have 
retained their freedom, as the vast majority of opponents to the 
Communists have done. 

The Liu brothers are in prison today because they defrauded and 
exploited, falsified their accounts and used bribery. Under the 
Kuomintang they were required to give generous ‘ patriotic gifts” 
to the war effort and bureaucrats forced them to sell shares in their 
company to the government. Since they were useful in these respects 
the authorities turned a blind eye to their shady dealings. 

Then came the revolution. The Liu brothers were terrified and 
unhappy but gambled on the hope that you can’t change human 
nature, and that officials of the new government would be as tolerant 
and cooperative as their predecessors. Their past experience had 
taught them that you could get anything you wanted if you had 
enough money. 

This supposition was the direct cause of their downfall and 
caused a turn in their family fortunes. One of the bureaucrats who 
had forced the Lius to sell their mining shares to him in the name 
of the Kuomintang Government fled to Formosa in Chiang’s train. 
The Liu brothers did not consider these shares, worth many thou¬ 
sands in U.S. dollars, as government property but as belonging to 
the bureaucrat who was a friend. They intended to continue to 
pay the profits on the shares to his family, so they said. 

Last winter in the midst of the Anti-Corruption Campaign an 
inspector came from the new government in Peking to examine 
the books of large companies. The purpose was to discover property 
belonging to the Government of China, much of which had been 
disguised under the names of bureaucrats or their agents. The 
younger Liu brother concealed the truth, but the inspector’s suspi¬ 
cions were aroused by his furtive manner. Faced with exposure, 
Liu resorted to the old technique of bribery. It had never failed 
him and it did not fail him then. After considerable persuasion 
the inspector accepted some generous gifts and the Liu brothers 
played mahjong again with their minds on the game. 

But the Lius had reckoned without fully realizing the impact 
of the revolution on the people of China. Human nature was 
already changing and the process was deepened and accelerated 
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by the unprecedented Anti-Corruption Movement. Before it ended 
nearly everybody had been challenged on a moral basis: what 
have you done; make a clean breast of it and you will be forgiven; 
if you try to hide your fault it will be exposed and you must pay 
the penalty. 

The government inspector, who was a member of the Chinese 
Communist Party, found this public pressure even more compelling 
than the temptation to hide the fat bribe he had accepted. He 
confessed his fault. The Liu brothers were again investigated and 
the afTair published in the press, as all the exposures of the Anti- 
Corruption Movement were published, not omitting the names of 
Communists who were involved. The competitors, employees and 
servants of the Liu brothers, who had suffered for many years 
under their treatment, added evidence against the unfortunate pair 
who arrogantly and foolishly refused to admit anything until the 
court was in full possession of all the facts. 

They are now in prison. Their four Western-style houses and 
other properties have been sold to pay their just due to the People’s 
Government of China and also to the individuals they had 
wronged. Their wives and younger children are with relatives. 
Grandmother Liu lives with her daughter whose capitalist husband 
has prospered by cooperation with the new regime. 

Friends write that the old dowager of the Liu family is happier 
now than formerly. She always opposed the extravagant and pro¬ 
fligate ways of her sons. She was not aware of their corruption but 
she has kept a sharp eye on the new' authorities and she likes the 
way they’re running the country’. She looks back on the frustrations 
of her own life in feudal society and watches with interest her 
grand-daughters making their own choice of a career and marriage 
partner. 

RICH BUT UNHAPPY 

We have watched the changing fortunes of the Liu family with 
deep concern because the eldest grandson was the same age as our 
second boy and often used to come to play at our house. He was a 
quick, lovable little fellow and we became very fond of him. The 
boy used to raise a howl if he didn’t get his own way at once. At 
home they rushed to give him candy or a toy to keep him quiet. 
When he first played with our children he was astonished to find 
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that a temper tantrum got him nothing; I used to take him upstairs 
and tell him he could make all the noise he wanted to by himself. 

On his tenth birthday Grandfather Liu gave him ten thousand 
dollars. (This was before inflation had depreciated Chinese cur¬ 
rency.) Our children were round-eyed but they and the young 
heir to the Liu millions came to understand there are some things 
money cannot buy. Years later Jack told us the visits at our house 
were among his happiest childhood memories. 

From Jack and other students who were frequently in our home 
we learned the inside story of some of the homes of the wealthy, 
where, as visitors invited for dinner, we could never have guessed 
the heartaches behind the cultured exterior. After dinner at Jack s 
uncle’s home two winsome young children were brought in to pay 
their respects to us. They called our hostess Mama but Jack had 
told us that the beautiful servant girl wc had seen upstairs was their 
real mother, a concubine bought for this purpose and, in fact, a 
slave. The shallow, jealous, childless first wife was also a victim of 
the old system. She vented her frustration by flying into rages and 
nagging at the servants and at Jack whenever he was within range. 
He had hated her since childhood, but he also felt sorry for her. 

Jack was a connoisseur of good food and appreciated tasty dishes. 
He once casually remarked that as a boy he loved to hang around 
the kitchen at home and watch the food being prepared, and that 
he used to kick the cook if his wishes were not instantly carried 
out. When we expressed our surprise, he said simply: “1 hat s what 
my father always docs.” His father was one of the most cultured 
people we knew, renowned among educated people for his beautiful 
calligraphy and his collection of fine art objects. 

Wc saw Jack again when he was a university student in Shanghai 
in 1947. He had come to hate his father and his uncle because 
they insisted on dominating his life, and tried to dictate whom he 
should marry. He was frustrated and unhappy, despite the millions 
which still seemed secure. For the sake of his beautiful mother, 
whom he adored, he did not run away and join the revolution, as 
many such “poor” rich young men did. He went with me to 
Shanghai factories and winced at the terrible conditions of the 
workers. I don’t know how much he was aware of the corruption 
of his ciders but he began to talk about setting higher standards in 
the family business when he became the head of it. For his sake J 
have used a pseudonym for his family in this talc. 
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THE CHEN FAN 




The Chens, whose son also played with our children and eventu¬ 
ally came to live with us in Chungking and later in Canada, were 
capitalists of a different type. They were late-comers to the exclu¬ 
sive Six Families; on their ancestral tablets were carved no distin¬ 
guished names until last year when Grandfather Chen died at the 
age of eighty-nine. 

As a youth he loaded junks on the foreshore of the Yangtze River 
in the days before steamers began to run the rapids in the famous 
gorges. Cargo was taken to Ichang and trans-shipped to the coast. 

Young Chen persuaded a salt merchant to take the first cargo 
all the way down to Shanghai—about two thousand miles. He went 
along for a share of the profits. Within a few years he had founded 
the Salt Bank in Chungking and became a director of each of the 
five big banks whose modern buildings towered above the crowded 
shops. 

Young Chen, having risen in society, married one of the few 
educated girls of his day and eventually he was considered the 
leading member of the Six Families. His wife insisted that their 
children should have the best tutor available and should go to 
Yenching University—one of the first missionary institutions—in 
Peking. 

The eldest son, Chen Su-gin, met Jim through Mr. Ho Beh-hen, 
and a small Thursday luncheon club for discussion of current events 
grew up. We always regarded Chen Su-gin as one of the enlightened 
business men in Chungking. In the 30’s we watched with interest 
the growth of a department store under his management. It was 
run on modern lines and was called The China Products Store 
because all goods sold were made in China. This encouraged the 
people to boycott Japanese goods, one of the few means by which 
they could resist the encroachment of Japan on their borders until 
Chiang Kai-shek was forced to fight them in July 1937. The China 
Products Store was destroyed in a Japanese bombing of Chungking 
in 1940. 

From that time Chen Su-gin devoted himself exclusively to a 
dairy which he had built up from some Holstein stock bought in 
Shanghai twenty years before and crossed with the smaller Chinese 
cattle. This was the first modem dairy west of Hankow. 

During the long years of war, inflation, shortage of imports and 
resulting chaos in trade, the dairy came close to bankruptcy, Chen 
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Su-gin had a thousand cows but he could neither feed them nor 
sell the milk. He loaned them to individual fanners and presented 
prizes to the best milk-producers. 

After 1945 American competition almost ruined him. U.S. Army 
Surplus flooded all the big cities with canned milk at one-third 
the price of Chen’s Chungking Dairy pasteurized milk. He had 
tons of butter stored up at that time—going bad. Only the people 
in the upper income brackets could afford milk or butter at all, so 
there was no hope in trying to reach a wider market. 

During the war Chen Su-gin was appointed Deputy Chief of 
the Rice Distribution Bureau in the wartime capital of Chungking. 
After a year he resigned because he could not tolerate the corrup¬ 
tion which was rife in all government offices. He hated the stream 
of presents which poured into the homes of officials at New Year s. 
He told his servants to take them and give them to anybody in need. 

In 1946 he became a member of the Kuomintang Party in order 
to get a passport to the United States. He wanted to see the Ameri¬ 
can way of life, which he admired, and to buy machinery for the 
dairy. He had to return after a few months to save the dairy from 
collapse. He saw that the Chiang Kai-shek regime was hopeless 
but he didn’t know what to expect from the Communists if they 
should win. 

His eldest son had become sympathetic to the Revolution after 
his professor of Chinese Literature, the venerable Wen I-do, was 
assassinated in Kunming during Chiang’s attempt to kill all the 
liberal leaders in the Democratic League there. He joined student 
demonstrations for an end to the civil war and also made several 
excursions into Communist territory not far from Peking to see for 
himself what their control meant to the people. We assumed he had 
become a Communist but in 1952 he told us he had not taken that 
step. He is teaching in the Revolutionary University in Peking. His 
complexion was ruddy from outdoor sports and work. Dressed in 
the padded cotton garments worn by many teachers as well as 
workers, he was a marked contrast to the dapper appearance and 
rather anaemic physique of the young men of his class whom we 
remember from former years. 

His young brother, whom we called Gerald when he came to live 
in our home as a child, was less interested in the political situation 
before Liberation. But he had heard a good deal about the 
revolution from his elder brother. On one occasion, in a Christian 
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university in Shanghai, he refuted a teacher’s statement that the 
Communists killed all the old people. The teacher warned him 
privately that he would have to put a black mark against him and 
that three black marks meant expulsion. Gerry told us about it 
the next day. After we had left Shanghai for Canada Gerry learned 
that his name was listed with the secret police who found coopera¬ 
tors in all universities, including the Christian ones. Students sus¬ 
pected of subversive sympathies were kidnapped and arrested in 
attempts to quell the students’ anti-war demonstrations. In May 
1947 there were 7,000 such arrests all over China. 

Tension increased as the defeat of Chiang Kai-shek became 
certain. The Chens had been anxious to have Gerald study abroad 
and finally arrangements were made and he arrived in Toronto in 
1949. He has recently returned to China eager to see for himself 
what has happened and to play his part in the new society. 

After the change-over on November 30, 1949, our friend Chen 
Su-gin was pleasantly surprised. He was appointed to the Municipal 
People’s Representative Conference of Chungking. This organ of 
local government was convened in consultation with the local units 
of the eleven political parties in China and with other organiza¬ 
tions such as the Women’s and the Youth’s Associations. To these 
were added a number of individuals “for their personal merit.” 
Chen Su-gin was one of these. Since then he has been elected to 
the same body, but I’m not sure by what organization. 'Eventually 
the municipal government and all levels of government will all be 
elected by popular ballot based on universal franchise commencing 
at eighteen years. 

Chen Su-gin has no complaint from a businessman’s point of 
view. The government has given him loans and enabled him to 
put his dairy into good shape. He has been asked to produce as 
much as he can. Under the new economic program the government 
has guaranteed to buy any surplus he may have. He is expanding 
his business, free from the risks and anxieties which capitalists 
experience under most governments. 

Soon after Liberation the new government asked Chen Su-gin 
to make a tour of inspection of the lush grasslands of the far 
Northwest to plan cattle-raising on a large scale in that area. 
Around Chungking the grass is short and becomes dry in winter. 
In the Kansu grasslands it grows as tall as sugar-cane. The Kansu 
nomads need to organize and be assisted to build modern barns, 
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dairies and meat packing plants. Railways to connect this hinterland 
of China with the big ports and industrial centres arc under con- 
struction. The government knows that Mr. Chens experience 
needed to develop these industries. 

Last winter Chen Su-gin helped to organize Land Reform in 
Szechwan. These developments since the Liberation indicate that 
our earlier judgment of Mr. Chen was sound; he is typical of the 
enlightened capitalists who adjusted themselves to the new social 

ideas and he has prospered. 

In one respect Chen Su-gin has followed the general pattern of 
his class—he evaded his income tax to such an extent that it was 
discovered last winter, in the Anti-Corruption campaign that he 
was in arrears to the value of five thousand U.S. dollars. This put 
him in the class known as “Tigers.” Contrary to reports about 
Tigers, Mr. Chen has neither been shot nor imprisoned. He sold 
some assets and paid up his debt, publicly acknowledging his fault 
He has learned that the tax is the property of the people. His past 
record of cooperation indicates that his repentance can be accepted 
in good faith. That’s the way the people, as well as the authorities, 


regard it. 

A remarkable feature in this incident is the absence of moping 
over the loss of face which, in the old society, would have been 
pronounced. Evasion of taxes was not uncommon then—indeed, it 
was so common that it was taken for granted. But having to admit 
a fault, or having it discussed in public meant loss of face and 
Chinese would go to any lengths to avoid that if possible. 

One of the standards by which the new society judges a person 
is this acceptance of criticism and willingness to analyze his own 
faults before others. To many in the West this custom is of debat¬ 
able value. In China it is being given a thorough testing. Chen 
Su-gin and his wife have both written about the incident to their 
son, with the comment that they consider the government treated 
him reasonably and leniently. The son assures me they will not 
object to my using this story to illustrate what life is like for capital¬ 
ists in China today. Their letters indicate their understanding and 

acceptance of the new public spirit. 




CHAPTER TWELVE 


Sweat Without Tears 


British fortitude met Churchill’s wartime call to “blood, sweat, 
toil and tears” to keep their land independent and free. China has 
already shed much blood that her people may toil without tears, 
free of foreign exploitation and domestic despotism. 

In old “sleeping” China the scholar and official were more 
honored than anyone else. At the bottom of the scale were the 
peasant, the worker, and the soldier—those who lived by their 
sweat, under the unquestioned authority of others. The long finger¬ 
nails of the scholars and the bound feet* of women were among the 
symbols of contempt for physical exertion. 

• 

There is an element of humor in the old-fashioned attitude to 
labor. Wealthy Chinese with slaves to wait upon their every whim 
simply could not understand Westerners and Chinese youth exerting 
themselves in sport. “Why don’t you get your servants to hit the 
balls for you?” one of them asked as he watched a game of tennis. 

In the Kuomintang era all “modern” Chinese wanted to go 
into professions, business, or industry. To make a fortune and to live 
well by American standards denoted success. Officials repeated 

*The origin of foot-binding is obscure. It is believed it began among 
the court ladies a thousand years ago. The Manchu ladies did not adopt 
it but it became common among women all over China excepting slave 
girls. They were forbidden to bind their feet because that would make 
them incapable of the constant work demanded of them. Foot-binding, 
against which the early missionaries led a crusade, became illegal after 
the Republic was established in 1911 but the scornful attitude toward 
physical labor persisted until the present regime. 
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virtuous platitudes and lined their pockets from the toil of the 
c ommon people. The sons and daughters of these people flocked to 
the universities and studied abroad. A few among them identified 
themselves with the hard-working masses in the Trade Union 
Movement that began in 1918. 

Anyone who understands the New China will tell you that the 
key to its industrial advance is a new attitude to labor. In the new 
regime, to produce something of value to mankind brings honor. 
The basis of value is not necessarily utilitarian; cultural enjoyment 
is also regarded as everyone’s birthright and not, as in the past, 
only for the upper class. The leisure class is disappearing; to be 
idle is to be out of step with the times. 

An interesting example of the changing attitude is the wife of 
our friend the enlightened capitalist, Chen Su-gin, manager of the 
Chungking Dairy and member of the municipal government. Mrs. 
Chen is a well-educated woman. She has a lively manner and an 
energetic personality. Her eight children were tended by nurses 
and she has had little to occupy her time. She inherited a large 
income from her father, contrary to old Chinese custom by which 
a woman had no property rights of her own. She insisted on super¬ 
vising her investments. That took an hour or so every day and the 
rest of the time she played mahjong. In 1946-49, three of her 
children left home to become revolutionaries. 

She’s proud of them now. She’s active in community work and 
is studying “the new thought.” She helps prepare the “wall news¬ 
paper” posted on the bulletin board of a factory. She intends to 
enter university this year. 

After the United States froze Chinese assets, on December 16, 
1950, the Chinese government froze American assets. It was, 
therefore, impossible for Chinese to send money abroad. The Chens 
could no longer forward money to son Gerry who was studying in 
Canada. He found it difficult to get a job and wrote home that 
he was cleaning railway cars in the holidays. Jim and I imagined 
his family would raise their eyebrows if they could see him coming 
home grimly after a day’s work, swinging his lunch-box and wearing 
his peaked cap at a rakish angle. 

In her reply his mother showed she was worried as to how Gerry 
could save enough to get home. She didn’t want him to be delayed, 
for she was sure he would enjoy plunging into the new life. But 
she was not at all disturbed by his menial occupation. 
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“In New China today,” she wrote, “if you want anything you 
have to work for it. I realize now that labor is the source of all 
things. Don’t worry if you have to work hard to earn your expenses. 
Labor of any kind, manual or mental, is the highest and noblest 

form of conduct.” 

Under the impetus of the new attitude to labor, Mrs. Chen 
carried baskets of earth when the road was being repaired in front 
of their Chungking home. She wrote of the experience with relisL 
She was not forced to do it; she volunteered and enjoyed it. If 
she were younger no doubt she’d learn to drive a tram, a loco¬ 
motive or an aeroplane, as so many women in China are doing now. 
She has learned that doing something useful for society is much 
more interesting than living a pampered, bored life. 

After her husband was fined for evading his income tax, Mrs. 
Chen wrote: “The current Campaign Against Corruption has shar¬ 
pened our realization that in the old days labor was regarded as a 
legitimate source of exploitation for the comfort of the few. Now we 
see more clearly that labor is a means of producing the good things 

of life for all.” 

My first direct contact with the trade union movement in China 
was through a young woman, Yu Chih-ying, whom we met in 
Shanghai in 1947. She was a graduate of a Mission school and 
university and speaks fluent English. A mutual friend had suggest! d 
to her that I would help her polish an article in English about 
the Chinese Association of Labor. I was glad to do so, and \%< 
became fast friends. 

When we left Shanghai for Canada \ ii Chih-ying said in paiting, 
“Before you go I want you to know that I’m a member of the 
Communist Party. I put my life in your hands by telling you this 

now.” 

I was surprised but gave her my hand as a pledge of trust. At 
that very moment another young woman of our acquaintance was 
languishing in a Shanghai prison on suspicion of being a Com¬ 
munist. We knew she had little interest in politics, but she was a 
reporter on a liberal paper, and that was enough. Two of them 
had been knocked down by thugs when they went to interview 
students who had demonstrated for an end to the civil war. The 
next night our young friend was seized in her home by the secret 
police who knocked her mother down when she begged to be taken 
with her daughter. We knew also that the YWCA had just obtained 
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Yu Chih-ying, former YWCA secretary, now a trade union leader. 


the release of one of their industrial night-school teachers on the 
same charge. Anyone who showed sympathy with workers was 
suspect. 

Yu Chih-ying had been a YWCA secretary and later a social 
worker in a factory. Thus she was drawn into the Chinese Associa¬ 
tion of Labor. This organization was formed during the Japanese 
invasion when trade unions were allowed to cooperate against the 
common foe whether they were in the southern areas controlled 
by the Kuomintang or under the Communists who had liberated 
large sections of the north from the Japanese. The workers were 
opposed to the civil war conducted by Chiang Kai-shek and tried 
to maintain unity to hasten the reconstruction of the country, and 
particularly to restore communications. 

Yu Chih-ying told me that she was raised in a rice merchant’s 
family and educated in Mission schools. Even as a child she felt 
troubled by the hopeless misery of the people around her. She had 
responded eagerly to the idealism of Christian principles. 

She felt frustrated by the lack of practical solutions to China’s 
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economic problems until she discovered Marxist literature at the 
university. She said it affected her like the switching on of a light 
in a dark room. Eagerly she grasped every opportunity to increase 
her understanding of Mao Tse-tung’s application of Marxist prin¬ 
ciples to Chinese society. She felt she had not turned her back on 
basic Christian principles when she joined the Chinese Communist 
Party and became active in the trade union movement. 

Yu Chih-ying greatly admired Liu Ning-I, the leader of the 
Communist section of the trade union movement in 1947. Like her¬ 
self, he had come from a middle-class family. He attended a Normal 
School for Teachers. But the desire to help solve the problems of the 
working people seemed to him fundamental to China’s welfare and 
drew him into the Communist Party. He threw in his lot with the 
most oppressed workers, the miners. For years he worked in the 
Kailan mines, which are still partly owned by British interests. 

Liu Ning-I’s political activities, whether as a trade union orga¬ 
nizer or as a Communist, I am not sure, led to his imprisonment 
several times. Altogether, he spent twelve years in prison. His last 
release was before the Japanese Invasion in 1937 but he had sut- 
ferd so much from the dampness and hardships of prison life that 
he has never since been free from arthritic pain. 

Yu Chih-ying told me that his endurance and cheerfulness were, 
an inspiration to her during the long years of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
oppression of the labor movement. She knew that men like Liu 
Ning-I would never give up, and that under such leadership the 
workers must eventually win their rights. 

Remembering all this, I was hoping that we would meet Liu 
Ning-I when we returned to China in 1952. Yu Chih-ying, who 
is now in the Chinese liaison office of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, came to see us soon after our arrival and it was ar¬ 
ranged that we should interview Liu Ning-I. He is now Vice- 
President of the All-China Federation of Labor which coordinates 
all the trade union activities in the country. I had heard Mr. Liu 
speak at the World Peace Congress at Warsaw but I had never met 
him till we were ushered into the ACFL board-room. One look at 
his serene, alert face, lit by a humorous twinkle in his eyes and 
laughing wrinkles around his mouth, told us that his spirit was 
never broken, even as Yu Chih-ying had said. 

His manner is unassuming and his physique slight. He speaks 
with quiet, modest enthusiasm about his work, yet he is one of the 
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men who guide the development of the biggest potential labor 
force in the world. 

Mr. Liu outlined to us the achievements of the Trade Union 
Movement to date. The interview is recorded in a separate chapter 
for your convenience. 

As I listened I tried to envisage what China would be like 
thirty years from now. By that time a development will have taken 
place comparable to that which we glimpsed in Uzbekistan, where 
the working people have led the government for thirty years. The 
Uzbeks had reminded us that two intervals of invasion, amounting 
to eight years in all, had interrupted peaceful progress in the Soviet 
Union. As I compared China with Uzbekistan I realized anew how 
important it is to the Chinese people that peace should come to 
the world. 

The foundations for an industrialized society are now being laid 
in China. Concern for the worker’s welfare is the basis of every 
plan for increasing production. His toil will provide a comfortable 
home as well as adequate health, education and cultural facilities 
for his own family and not only for the management and the share¬ 
holders of his factory. This is no longer a dream of the distant 
future but a reality which is already coming to pass for this genera¬ 
tion. 

YVe could understand this is a possibility, for we had already seen 
the beautiful new apartments for workers in Tashkent, decorated 
by old Uzbek patterns in carved stone that looked like lace. Wc 
had visited their spacious recreation clubs where thousands of 
workers, every night of the week, pursue hobbies or improve their 
education. We had seen their theatres and opera houses filled with 
workers enjoying Shakespearean plays, Russian and Uzbek ballet 
and opera. 

We had noted that Uzbek faces, like those of people we saw in 
other parts of the Soviet Union, are unlined by worry. They are 
no longer frustrated and anxious over such basic problems as health 
or a secure livelihood. A relaxed, confident expression is so general 
in this part of the world that the visitor regards it as one of his chief 
impressions. We mentioned it to the Russian Baptists in Moscow, 
and one of them said, “In our country we have learned how to 
‘bear one another’s burdens’ and the Bible says that is ‘the law of 
Christ.’ When you think of it that way you will see why we are 
glad to cooperate with the social and economic policy of our govern- 
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mcnt, although we retain our own explanation of the universe 

according to our religious beliefs.” 

We found that Chinese Christians spoke of the new develop¬ 
ments in their country in the same way. One said, “W e speak of the 
masses—the hundreds of millions of peasants and the huge labor 
potential in China. Sometimes people forget that a group.is a col¬ 
lection of individuals. Everything that is done to raise living stan¬ 
dards and give added dignity and joy to millions y concern for 
individuals. Our government and all who support it are carrying 
out that concern on a scale never before attempted: we have more 
than double the number of individuals in the Soviet Union. 

WE VISIT AN HISTORIC SHANGHAI FACTORY 

We were anxious to compare factory' life m China as we had 
known it and now. Our first opportunity came in Shanghai where 
we visited one of the big cotton mills now operated by the state. 

Twenty years ago when we visited silk mills in Chungking wr 
saw women dip their hands in water almost boiling to guide the 
long golden fibres into the machines. In 1947, in company with 
some UNRRA administrators, I visited silk, cotton and rubber 
factories in Shanghai. In the silk filature I saw girls of six to 
twelve years swaying on their feet as they stood for eleven hours a 
day unwinding cocoons. The floor was damp, the low-ceihnged 
building steamy, and a foreman with a bamboo stick paced between 
the rows shouting, above the din of the machinery, at the children 
and women workers not to waste time looking at the visitors. 

In the big state cotton mill we visited in 1947 there was modern 
machinery'. (In 1947 we were welcomed only by the factory- manage¬ 
ment, not by any representative from the workers.) They told us 
there were lunch-rooms and a clinic for the workers but they evi¬ 
dently didn’t regard these welfare facilities important enough to 
show us. Indeed, they didn’t mention them until I enquired. I had 
noticed workers eating cold lunches beside their looms. In those 
days of inflation it may have been the soaring prices that made it 
impractical for workers to go to the lunch-room. 

The girls in those Shanghai mills of 1947 had thin, pale faces 
and gazed wistfully at the visitors. Many had their hair permanently 
waved and I learned this was done, in spite of their meagre wages, 
in order to avoid being suspected as Communists because the latter 

were noted for simplicity in living. 
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What a different situation we found in Number Four Cotton Mill 
in Shanghai in March 1952! On arrival we were ushered into the 
director’s office and introduced to the Labor-Management Com¬ 
mittee—the Manager or Director, the Chief Engineer, the shop 
superintendent and trade union representatives. About one-third of 
the group were women. 

This factor^', originally owned by the Japanese, was taken 
over by Chiang’s government. Therefore, it now belongs to the 
state. The director is one of the experienced workers who grew up 
in the mill. The production and operation of the factory is planned 
and carried out jointly by a Labor-Management Committee. 

The manager sketched the history of the factory for us and 
read a report of the increase in production during the three years 
under the new regime. The chief engineer told us about the pro¬ 
gress in improving equipment and work methods, largely through 
the research done by the workers themselves. We were particularly 
impressed by the confident manner and ability of the young woman 
trade union organizer who told us about the union’s efforts in cul¬ 
tural and recreational fields, and its services to benefit working 
mothers—three months maternity leave with pay, or four months 
for twins! It was plain that they were extremely proud of their 
factory; to them the fact that it was state-owned meant that it be¬ 
longed to themselves and to all the people in China. And so they 
were eager to show it to us. 

What a contrast it was to the factories we had seen in China in 
former years! I am no judge of machinery so I could not tell how 
it compared with the West nor even with the Shanghai factories of 
1947. But the engineer pointed out the new ventilation and air- 
conditioning equipment which had recently been installed. He 
said that by summer all the state textile mills in Shanghai will be 
so equipped. In other mills, less modem in structure, conditions are 
not suitable for air-cooling equipment, but better ventilation and 
water spraying equipment are constantly added at the suggestion 
of the workers. 

In four hundred factories in Shanghai, the engineer told us, 
marked improvements were made this year in ventilation, sanitation 
and safety measures. In the textile mills, sickness and accident rates 
have been greatly reduced. 

The director showed us the spotless clinic with small hospital at¬ 
tached for emergency cases. He told us there are twelve hospitals in 
Shanghai solely for workers and their families. Insured workers 
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Dining-hall in Shanghai textile factory. This nourishing hot meal con¬ 
trasts with the cold lunches workers used to eat at their benches. In this 
factory the assassination of a worker in 1025 by the Japanese owners 
touched off the anti-foreign campaign which started the Great Revolution 

of 1925 - 27 . 


have access to iio hospitals throughout the city. Most employees 
in Shanghai’s big mills now come under the Labor Insurance Law. 

Next we saw the babies in the creche attached to the factory. 
Space was limited so the tiny white beds were close together. The 
babies were plump and rosy, in gay colored nighties under their 
padded quilts. Some of the mothers were nursing their babies, 
others were nursing them in the noonday period. T. hrough big glass 
windows we saw the section for babies who were not well and under 
special care. In another room were play pens for those who could 
crawl around. 

The Nursery School for the toddlers was not close to the factory 
so we did not see it. We learned that nurseries serving the children 
of Shanghai workers have increased four-fold since Liberation and 
the number of schools for older children has been doubled. Under 
the Municipal People’s Government and the Trade Union Council 
over six hundred nurses have been trained for assignment to factory 
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nurseries. There arc now forty private nurseries one of which we 
visited on another occasion. 

In our tour of the factory we reached the big dining-hall just as 
a shift of workers was coming to lunch. The long tables were 
neatly set with three kinds of vegetables and meat to go vvith the 
heaping bowls of rice, served to the workers as they came in. The 
food was attractive and nourishing. The price was nominal. The 
room was airy and clean and the tables spotless. No one was 
munching a cold lunch at her loom, as in 1947 - 

All this was good, but best of all was the changed appearance of 
the workers, most of them women. All were neatly dressed with 
white aprons and caps. Most amazing was the marked change in 
their faces. No longer listless, peaked, or apprehensive, they reflect 
the new dignity and confidence of the workers in China. They had 
happy faces, sometimes gay. 

There were few who did not look up as we passed along 
the aisles between the thousands of humming looms. Most of 
them smiled a radiant greeting to us because they heard over the 
public address system, as we entered their department, that Wen 
Viu-chang, Chairman of the Canadian Peace Congress, and his 
wife, were visiting their factory. Whenever we passed workers in 
the corridors they would clap and call out Long live world 
peace!” or other peace slogans. 

Some of them grasped our hands and squeezed them, saying, 
“Welcome to China! Greetings to Canada!” Others called out, 
“Welcome to Wen Yiu-chang and his wife!” for Jim’s name was 
familiar to them from the Chinese press.* 

In one factory department after another we noticed red banners 
hung at certain points and small red flags beside certain workers’ 
benches. We learned that these are awards in Production Emulation 


♦In 1947 when I toured factories and workers' dormitories in Shanghai, 
my guide, a YWCA secretary', had introduced me to some of the workers 
she knew. Always their faces lit up in recognition of Jim’s name, Wen 
Yiu-chang. 

I asked how it was they knew him since he had been in Shanghai only 
a year, except in our period of language study in 1927. My 1947 guide 
said: “All the workers and students in China know of Dr. Endicott and 
love him for the firm stand he took for peace, in the hope that civil war 
could be averted.” She explained that articles by him and about him 
had appeared frequently in the liberal papers. 
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Campaigns organized by the workers inside their own plants and, 
in some cases, with other factories in their industry'. A small red 
flag indicates a worker has surpassed the production quota. Some¬ 
times a banner indicated increased productivity by a team of 
workers within a department. 

The director and engineer who took us through the textile factory 
showed us the method of work used by a famous Tsingtao spinner 
and now adopted in many mills. In making rounds at her factory 
inspectors had discovered that 17 -year-old Ho Chien-hsiu had cut 
down her average waste cotton to one-sixth of the city-wide aver¬ 
age. At the same time she had learned to tend 600 spindles instead 

of 300. 

Other workers learned from Ho Chien-hsiu and some ha\e 
beaten her records. The importance of her contribution can be 
visualized by the calculation that if all the mills in China reduce 
their percentage of waste to her low rate, the cloth woven from this 
cotton could serve the needs of four million people for a year. I his 
thrills Ho Chien-hsiu more than all the awards she received as a 
model worker. She was given a trip to Moscow. She was sent as a 
workers’ representative to the November 1951 session of the Chinese 
People’s Political Consultative Conference in Peking—the national 
advisory body to the Central Government. 

Thousands of ideas and inventions have come from workers in 
the industries of China, we were told when we returned to the 
Director’s office for tea and cakes. Those who had welcomed us, the 
Labor-Management Committee, had come back to the office to 
hear our impressions and to answer questions we might ask. 

We told them about the huge textile combine we had visited in 
Tashkent, Uzbekistan, where 20,000 people are employed. We show¬ 
ed them pictures taken there, of the hospital, rest sanatorium and 
the spacious Workers’ Club, all built close to the plant. They 
passed the photographs around and exclaimed over the extent of 
the facilities acquired by the workers in the Soviet Union. 

“Shanghai is still too congested for us to have such a fine group 
of buildings for each plant,” they said, “but that will come before 
long. The more we can increase production the sooner wc will have 
them. The new state-owned factories arc planned that way for 
example, the linen mills in Hangchow.” 

We asked if some workers found the drive for increased produc¬ 
tivity a strain. They all smiled and one of the women spokesmen 
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Young women textile workers have clean, healthy working conditions now. 
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said, “VVe had some trouble after the campaign to emulate Model 
Worker Ho Chien-hsiu was started. Some of the girls thought it 
was a speed-up and started rushing about madly to mend all breaks 
in the threads. Backaches were the chief result, whereas those 
who really followed Ho Chien-hsiu’s method of working found 
they could do it without extra exertion. The others followed direc¬ 
tions more carefully and soon they were doing it with ease also. 

The director added a word of explanation: 

“One thing to be remembered about the workers’ enthusiasm for 
new inventions and new methods—which, by the way, they fre¬ 
quently evolve in teams during their lunch hour—is that they 
know they will all benefit by improvements. There is no danger of 
unemployment. They have their unions to protect them from any 
pressure to overwork. And, as you see, we on this Labor-Manage¬ 
ment committee represent the workers.” 

One of the spokesmen on the Committee told us he and two 
other workers had gone out to see the two-storey houses being 
constructed in a municipal housing unit in one of the suburbs. 
Workers from state and private enterprises would be eligible for 
these houses, and factories had been asked to send representatives 
to make suggestions for the plans. Care had been taken to combine 
attractiveness and convenience to utility', for this project was to be 
a pilot for others. By summer a thousand families would be housed 
in the unit, and he invited us to go out and see it. 

Jim gave a brief farewell, saying we’d like to come back in 
a few years and see the new clubs, hospitals and nurseries which 
are being planned for all the factories. As Jim turned to shake 
hands with the director an old one-eyed member of the committee 
who had been watching us intently across the table rose and 
indicated he had something to say. Jim sat down. The worker said. 

“Tell the workers in Canada that these changed conditions in 
the lives of Chinese workers have not come by accident. Every' step 
of the way has been a struggle and some of our comrades in the 
mills have paid for it with their lives. We used to have cruel fore¬ 
men who could beat us if we dared to complain against conditions. 
There were spies seeded among us to report to the owners which 
of us began any talk of unions, discontent about wages and strikes. 
There were gangsters, paid by the owners, to attack us in the 
shacks and shambles that were our homes.” 

His one eye was glaring fiercely by this time and he raised his 
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voice and clenched his fist as he said: “This factory, like most of 
the factories when I was a young man, was built and owned by 
foreigners. In this case it was Japanese but many of them were 
British and other nationalities. They were not here to develop 
Chinese industry but to use our labor and drain our wealth to make 
themselves rich in their homelands. They thought they could do 
what they pleased with us. I myself saw the manager’s son shoot 
Ku Cheng-hung, one of my fellow-workers, right there in the 
factory yard where you came in. 

“What was Ku Cheng-hung’s crime? He wanted to organize a 
union. He used to tell us that we didn’t have to work for starvation 
wages forever, or to labor from dawn till dark to keep our thin 
bodies alive. He said if we all stood together we could have decent 
houses, and not sec our wives give birth to children in those stinking 
huts only to have them die as babies. Tell your people that’s what 
started us on the road to happiness you see us on today.” 

He sat down and wiped his eyes with the back of his hand. The 
director, seeing that we, too, were moved, said quietly: 

“That happened on May 15, 1925. The workers were very angry 
and went on strike. On May 30, students from the universities 
joined them in a demonstration to protest the assassination. They 
inarched through the streets of the International Settlement which 
was controlled by the British. When they halted in front of the 
police headquarters, asking that the assassin be prosecuted for his 
crime, the British police fired on the unarmed demonstrators. 
Several were killed and scores wounded.” 

We were more than interested in this story. This was the point 
in Chinese history where we had entered the country as mission¬ 
aries. Our sailing had been delayed two months because of the 
furore against foreigners in China as a result of this massacre which 
opened a dramatic period in China. 

We remembered well the boycott of British goods for two years, 
the British gunboat bombardment of the town of Wanshien, a few 
miles from our home in far western Szechwan and eventually, in 
1927, the general evacuation of all foreigners from the interior to 
the big coastal ports protected by foreign warships. The general 
massacre of foreigners, which had been expected by the British, did 
not take place. But the fires of resentment against Western imperial¬ 
ism smoldered. 

In our province, on the anniversary of the May 30 Shanghai 
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shooting, two missionaries were assassinated—not because they were 
Christians but because they belonged to the hated intruding white 
race which had exploited the Chinese for so long, f oreigners in 
China sometimes forgot that these acts of violence by a frustrated 
people were preceded by brutality practised against them by ex¬ 
ploiters. 

These reflections passed rapidly through my mind as we listened 
to the one-eyed worker’s story of the strike, the assassination and 
the contrast with the conditions of the workers in that same factory 

today. 

As we left the factory we were shown the exact spot where the 
martyred worker, Ku Chen-hung, had faced death at the hands of 
the manager’s son in 1925. We rode back to our hotel without speak¬ 
ing, thinking of all that had happened since that day when an 
awakened Chinese worker had demonstrated the saying of Jesus: 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends.” 

THE WORKERS’ STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 

I gave you an outline of the peasants’ struggle for freedom and 
I would like to sketch, very briefly, the path along which the 
Chinese workers, for whom Ku Chen-hung gave his life, ha\e conn 
to the same goal. Western nations were largely responsible for the 
suppression of peasant revolts during the past century; they also 
played an important role in the development of industry and the 
consequent rise of trade unions in China. We should keep these 
things in mind when we think of present attitudes to foreigners in 
China. Otherwise, we cannot appreciate what the term “Western 
imperialism” means to the Chinese people. 

Shanghai, Canton and Tientsin were the three largest centres 
where foreign firms developed light industries, of which textiles 
was the most extensive trade. This brought workers together and, 
as in every other country, they organized to obtain decent wages, 
hours and working conditions. 

The struggle was long and hard. Their own country was dis¬ 
united and weak and many foreign powers “divided the spoils of 
the cheap labor market in China. Strikes began in 1918 and many 
a bitter chapter in history is written about them. All the labor 
.martyrs are remembered on one of the fourteen Memorial Days 
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officially recognized in China—February 7 > t° commemorate the 
warlords’ massacre of railway workers in Hankow in 1923. 

Another Memorial Day is May 30, in remembrance of the British 
police shooting the students and workers demonstrating to protest 
the murder of Ku Chen-hung, the textile worker in the factory 
we had just visited. This was the beginning of a nation-wide agi¬ 
tation against the presence of foreigners in China. Contingents of 
foreign troops—17,000 British, 6,000 Americans and 50,000 Japan¬ 
ese —were rushed to the big ports in the winter of 1927. Foreigners 
were ordered out of the interior by their consuls, ourselves among 
the other missionaries. Shanghai was packed with foreign refugees 
and troops. The number of foreign warships in the harbor was 

doubled. 

At that time, foreign speculation was rife as to the future of 
China. Everyone had a pet theory as to what would or should 
happen. Many thought the Western Powers (including Japan) 
should partition China and run the country properly. 

The anti-foreign agitation of that day was connected with the 
upsurge of revolution in which the Nationalist Army in the south 
marched against the reactionary warlords in Peking. The National¬ 
ists, led by General Chiang Kai-shek, comprised both Kuomintang 
and Communist forces. The Communists, under Chou En-lai, now 
the Premier and Foreign Minister of China, had been active in 
organizing trade unions in Shanghai. It was their duty to prepare 
Shanghai for the coming of the Nationalist Army. In March 1927, 
when the Nationalist troops were approaching, 800,000 workers in 
Shanghai went out on a general strike which so paralyzed the city 
that the Nationalists took it over without fighting. 

On April 12, gunmen and other terrorists spread unhindered 
through the foreign concessions raiding trade unions, killing labor 
leaders by the hundreds and imprisoning thousands of workers. 
Chou En-lai escaped through the back door of his house as the 
terrorists approached. The next day, in the foreign concession, Jim 
saw the ghastly sight of heads dripping with blood stuck up on poles. 

It became known that the victorious general, Chiang Kai-shek, 
had come to an agreement with the authorities in Shanghai—the 
foreign interests and the Chinese capitalists (who were also feudal 
landlords). To avoid foreign intervention, he had agreed to get 
rid of the Communists. 

The labor movement went underground for ten years. Even after 
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Chiang’s government began to resist the Japanese in 1937 workers 
who tried to improve labor conditions were spied upon in the plants 
and imprisoned as suspected Communists. I hcse conditions con¬ 
tinued until the People’s Liberation Army entered Shanghai in 
1949. The labor movement grew strong during these trying years 
but thousands of workers perished in the struggle. 

FOREIGN INTERESTS & THE CHINESE LABOR MOVEMENT 

What was the general attitude of foreign economic interests in 
China to the rise of the trade union movement in China? The an¬ 
swer is evident in an advertisement which Jim cut out of a British 
newspaper in Shanghai in 1 9 2 7 * Britishers at home were urged, 
in this ad, to invest their money in Shanghai factories where labor 
is cheap and unprotected. There are no vexatious factory laws and 
dividends have been known to be as high as 200 percent. 

When we went on furlough in 1932? J* m preached about the 
shocking labor conditions in China as one of the urgent reasons why 
Western Christians should go out to help the Chinese people to 
“set at liberty them that arc bruised.” The obligation rested more 
heavily upon us, he pointed out, because foreign commercial inter¬ 
ests were partly responsible for the depressed condition of the 
workers. As proof he read the Shanghai advertisement inviting 

British investors. 

On one occasion his sermon caused a sensation. It was in Strat¬ 
ford, Ontario, just after a prolonged strike in the furniture factories 
—and it was in 1933, in the depth of the Depression. When Jim 
paused, after reading the advertisement, there was a tense hush in 
the congregation; then a gray-haired Scotsman from the back pews 
called out: 

“Guid for you, laddie! Gie them the truth!” 

When he appealed to the Church in 1 93 2 *° take a stand on the 
moral issues inherent in labor questions, Jim was taking the position 
expressed in the speeches and recommendations of the International 
Missionary Council which met in Jerusalem in 1928.* In the section 
of their report dealing with “Missions and Industrialism there, is 
an excellent description of such terrible conditions, in factories 
in China as I have mentioned in this chapter. The Missionary Coun¬ 
cil ended by recommending a research bureau be established. One 
of its functions was “to arrange for joint action between different 

♦See Appendix: “International Missionary Council at Jerusalem. 
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Christian bodies, both in sending countries and on the mission field, 
with a view to the removal of unchristian conditions of life and 

work.” 

One speaker went so far as to urge students “to join in the 
patriotic movements for freedom and justice to the workers, to 
secure economic freedom in China and to bring to an end all forms 
of economic exploitation.” 

Why did the missionary movement not follow these trends? 
The question is asked here because a similar situation exists in 
Africa and other countries today. What difference would it have 
made if the missionary movement had joined with other forces 
in China which organized the people to remove conditions of life 
patently unchristian, according to the standards of the Jerusalem 
report? 

The church in China would have united with the people in 
the revolution. It would not now be necessary for Chinese Christians 
to prove that their Church is truly patriotic. No church could hope 
to flourish in a strong independent China unless it vigorously pro¬ 
tested against those foreign interests which sought to keep Chinese 
workers producing wealth for them without receiving just rewards 
for their labor. The Church in China is now making it clear that 
it is no longer identified with those interests in any way. 

The people of China have won the struggle for the just rewards 
of labor and can now go on to greater achievements. In the next 
chapter we outline what has already been accomplished. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Trade Union Yardstick 


In our interview with Liu Ning-I, Vice-Chairman of the All 
China Federation of Labor, we asked him certain questions. I give 
you our notes of his answers which I have occasionally supplement¬ 
ed from published data. 

The Labor Force of China, Organized atul Otherwise 

There arc about 3,000,000 industrial workers in the big cities 
and they are nearly all organized now. In addition are handicraft 
workers and shop employees as well as teachers and workers in civi 
services. Staff members in all these enterprises arc included. The 
grand total of all these wage-earners is 13,900,000. The latest figures, 
compiled in February 1952 show that 7,290,000 of this labor force 
are organized. You can see we have much to do yet. 

As farming becomes mechanized, many thousands more will come 
to the factories. As our industries develop, many of the small handi¬ 
craft workers will be mechanized. Larger stores will be more 
efficient for the consumer trade than the multitude of small shops 
we have now. These changes will take time. The people in the 
villages as well as in the cities are discussing them already. 

The Basis of Membership in a Trade Union 

Every person who depends solely or mainly on wages for a 
living may join a trade union. (This includes non-manual workers.) 
He cannot be compelled to do so. The Kuomintang compelled 
workers to join unions and then used the unions to oppress the 

workers. 

We have concentrated the work of organizing unions first in big 
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industries in the cities but there is a nucleus for a trade union 
organization in every district. We are sending organizers to all 
county seats as fast as we can train them. They usually start with 
the barbers, then the carpenters and other artisans, and employees 
in the small shops. 

How Are the Trade Unions Financed? 

From four sources: (i) Membership dues. 

(2) Management of public enterprises or owners of private con¬ 
cerns allocate 2 percent of real wages (including those paid in 
currency, in kind and in meals) to the trade union funds. 75 percent 
of this is used for cultural and educational activities. Managements 
or owners supply buildings, with water, lighting and furniture, for 
union offices and membership meetings. If less than 100 are em¬ 
ployed desks are supplied in rooms in general use and meetings are 
held there. 

(3) Admission to union cultural and sports activities. 

(4) Government subsidies when needed. 

The Function of Trade Unions in China Today 

Trade unions have two main functions: to increase production; 
and to safeguard the worker’s personal interests. 

( 1 ) To Increase Production 

The most important factor in increasing production is the crea¬ 
tion of a new attitude towards labor in which useful work of all 
kinds is given honor and reward according to the zeal which the 
worker brings to his job. No longer merely a means of subsistence, 
his job is seen as contributing to his country’s welfare as well as to 
his own. 

This attitude has led workers to invent new methods and new 
tools. The new spirit also increases his productive level without 
any pressures of speed-up being applied. The trade unions are 
responsible to organize production emulation campaigns. Friendly 
competition in a plant and in an industry is marked by gaily 
colored banners. 

The unions are also responsible for increasing production by the 
observance of good discipline among the workers and by the 
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exposure of embezzlement, extravagance and bureaucracy in the 
management. State-owned enterprises are regarded as the property 
of the people of whom the workers are an important section. 

( 2 ) To Safeguard the Worker s Personal Interests 

WAGES AND HOURS 

The unions are responsible for the usual matters of wages, hours 
of work and grievances of workers. Wages are reckoned in units of 
basic commodities, rice, coal, edible oil, salt and cloth, so that the 
worker doesn’t suffer from currency fluctuations. On the average, a 
worker gets 400 catties of rice per month. Under the Kuomintang 
regime the average was 90 catties. 

HOUSING AND HEALTH 

The worker in China today docs not reckon his living standard 
only by wages. The union is also responsible for obtaining 
adequate housing. State industries are building low-rental housing 
units. In the Northeast the government has already spent tremen¬ 
dous sums on houses for workers. There is still a shortage in all 
industrial centres but this will be overcome as rapidly as possible. 
Capitalist industries also have dormitories, most of them very over¬ 
crowded, and this is another area where the trade unions are 
expected to press for improvement. Unions have the right to 
inspect dormitories, clinics, hospitals and schools which the factory 
provides for the workers. 

CULTURE AND RECREATION 

The trade unions provide educational, cultural and recreational 
facilities for the workers. 

The management or owners provide medical treatment for the 
worker and his family. They pay all his hospital bills and half of 
those incurred by his family. 

There are already 4,000 workers’ clubs in factories having over 
300 workers and there are 66 community clubs for workers in the 
big cities as well. In Peking the largest workers’ club is in an old 
palace. In Nanking a beautiful modern building erected as a club 
for Kuomintang officials is now a Workers’ Palace of Culture. 

All this is creating a new social atmosphere. In the past, workers 
as well as middle-class people spent their spare time drinking and 
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gambling. Now there is no mahjong* in Peking or Shanghai. It is 
not forbidden but public opinion is against it. Instead, the workers 
enjoy their sports and cinema clubs. There arc 390 teams organized 
to show movies in workers’ clubs. I here are also 175 mobile teams 
to take movies to mining areas. The workers form dramatic groups 
and union locals exchange entertainment. They are fond of foot¬ 
ball too. 

There arc no more dance halls with paid “hostesses” in Peking, 
and they will disappear also from the other cities. Instead, the 
workers learn to dance for social purposes and folk dances are all 
the rage, in the city as in the country. 

POLITICAL STUDY 

The unions arc responsible for stimulating meetings for political 
study and discussion as well as for union business. In some factories 
the workers have chosen to spend an hour in study at the end 
of each day’s eight hours of work. Usually cultural classes are 
held three days a week and political study on two days. They 
study The Common Program and the writings of Mao Tse-tung 
on New Democracy. The Government wants them to understand 
the new laws and the basis upon which we are going forward 
to socialism, so that they are prepared to take their part in govern¬ 
ing themselves, for instance, in discussion on the trade union draft 
of trade union laws. In addition, they keep up with current events, 
at home and abroad. 

LABOR EMULATION 

The educational activities of the workers are closely related to 
the Labor Emulation Campaigns which the trade unions initiate. 
New methods of production are discussed at union meetings, not 
in classes. 

Here arc some examples: A woman weaver in Shantung develop¬ 
ed an improved method of working and this is now promoted by 
all the textile unions. When all the mills have adopted it, it is 
estimated it will save 50,000 spindles. A miner invented a better 
method of digging by which the accident rate has been cut 70 
percent. A bricklayer reorganized his technique and increased pro¬ 
ductivity seven times. New methods in cutting steel have raised 
output 20 times. 


^Famous Chinese gambling game played with ivory counters. 
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In some industries production cannot be increased by one pro¬ 
cess alone. In railways, for instance, to pull heavier loads the fire¬ 
men must work well and the rails must be in good condition. In 
these circumstances labor emulation advances from individual to 
group or team emulation. 

EDUCATION 

Workers stimulate one another to master techniques and to raise 
their technical standards by going to technical schools. Many of 
them begin by learning to read in the “spare-time” schools run by 
the trade unions. If they make good progress they receive rewards 
and may go on for more intensive training. We expect to wipe out 
illiteracy, even in the mines, within the next four or five years. 

The trade unions run “short-term” schools of a month or so. 
For instance, Ho Chien-shiu’s new method of weaving takes one 
month to master. Textile factories send representatives to attend 
meetings by Ho Chien-shiu who teaches the method by demonstra¬ 
tion and supervision. These representatives return to train others 
in their factories. 

The technology schools, where young workers train as techni¬ 
cians and engineers, are run by the government because they re¬ 
quire more funds. The All-China Federation of Labor has training 
schools for trade union officials in Tientsin. Then there is the 
People’s University in Peking where workers may go without any 
set qualification. If their cultural knowledge is too limited, they also 
study general subjects. If necessary, they attend government Middle 
Schools for workers before going to the university. 

Their goal is not to get out of industry' but to train for more 
efficient work in it. Their expenses while studying arc paid by the 
trade unions or by the plants, depending on who sends them. 

LABOR INSURANCE 

A most important trade union function is to manage a Labor 
Insurance fund. The regulations* are printed in English and you 
can read them in detail. Points to be noticed are: The cost of all 
benefits is borne in full by the management or owners of enter¬ 
prises. They pay a monthly sum equivalent to three percent of the 
total payroll. No part of this is deducted from the wages of the 
workers in any department. 


*Sec Appendix: “Basic Documents of the New China.” 
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Wages must be paid as usual during illness. In addition, the full 
cost of medical and hospital treatment is paid by the management 
or owner of the enterprise. 

The insurance fund covers maternity leave of eight weeks, plus a 
maternity bonus to women workers and also to workers’ wives. 

Pensions and funerals are provided by the labor insurance fund. 
A portion of it is used by the All-China Federation of Labor for 
the construction of sanatoria and rest homes, institutions for the 
disabled, orphanages, and homes for the aged. Day nurseries and 
dispensaries for factory workers arc run by this fund in buildings 
provided by the management. 

i 

The Place of Co-ops in the Labor Movement 

Producers’ co-ops have the same relation to the trade union 
movement as other productive enterprises. Consumer co-ops also 
have trade unions, but the capital comes from the workers, not 
from the labor insurance fund. Consumer co-ops don’t declare 
profits but reduce prices as they expand. They handle daily neces¬ 
sities and dining-rooms. Their prices are cheaper than those found 
on the open market. 

i 

The Position of Private Capitalist Enterprise 

Over 75 percent of the heavy and essential industries, public utili¬ 
ties and communications were owned by the former government 
under the Kuomintang and their bureaucratic capitalists, of whom 
T. V. Soong is best known in the West. Others were owned by the 
Japanese. These all became state enterprises under the People’s 
Government and new ones have been added. The Chungking- 
Chengtu railway (promised fifty years ago) is one of the first 
railways to be built by Chinese funds and not by foreign invest¬ 
ments. (It was completed in June 1952— m.a.e.) 

In addition to these government enterprises is a vast number of 
Chinese private firms which are flourishing in the present favorable 
conditions as never before. This is especially the case in the building 
trades and in all kinds of consumers' goods. The state encourages 
production of essentials by loans, contracts for construction and 
for state-operated stores. 

(We read later that from April 1st to 15th, 1952, the government 
placed orders with 3,000 local private firms in 34 trades in Shang- 
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hai alone. These included textiles, machinery, electrical appliances, 
metals and other processed good— m.a.e.) 

Relation of Trade Unions and Public 
and Private Enterprises 

In state-operated enterprises the management is appointed by 
the state. The trade unions have the right to take part in their 
management as representatives of the wage workers and staff mem¬ 
bers. The unions share the responsibility for administering produc¬ 
tion as well as concluding collective agreements with the manage¬ 
ments. 

In private enterprises the trade unions negotiate collective agree¬ 
ments, wages, hours and the workers’ welfare. They also take part in 
the labor-capital consultative councils which arc set up by mutual 
consent of labor and capital. These councils have no administrative 
responsibility, but they may discuss all matters related to produc¬ 
tion: improvement in quality as well as quantity of goods, alloca¬ 
tion of labor, readjustment of machinery, raising the technical 
ability of the workers, distribution, and supply of raw materials. 
They also discuss everything concerning the welfare of the workers, 
namely, the social insurance negotiated between the trade union 
and the employer. 

Matters agreed upon in these councils must be reported by rep¬ 
resentatives of both labor and capital to the staff members and 
workers concerned at meetings called jointly by them if preferred. 
Also, labor and capital must notify each other of points they intend 
to bring before a meeting in order that they may collect opinions 
from the workers and staff members. 

Is a Capitalist Permitted to Close Down His Factory? 

If a capitalist employer finds himself facing bankruptcy or does 
not wish to continue in business he may close down after paying 
his workers severance pay based on the length of time they have 
been employed and on the conditions of employment. At the time 
of Liberation the minimum severance pay was for three months 
because workers had been underpaid for years. Now there is no 
such minimum because wages are protected by the unions. The 
matter, if disputed, is referred to the trade union for settlement. 
There have been a few cases of bankruptcy recently, all in non- 
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essential enterprises, such as candles, incense, firecrackers and 
“spirit money.” People are free to use these articles, but education 

is reducing their popularity. 

The capitalist finding himself in financial straits may, however, 
apply for a government loan to carry on. If he is producing 
essentials he is likely to receive it. Otherwise, no. 

If his business has been affected by conditions beyond his control, 
such as the bombing of Shanghai and the east coast by Chiang Kai- 
shek, or by the American blockade, his case will receive considera¬ 
tion. He may be helped to change over to another line of produc¬ 
tion. In any case, his employees will be quickly absorbed in other 
industries. Older workers are sometimes put on the unemployment 
fund covered by labor insurance. 

How Are Labor Disputes Settled? 

The first step for settling labor disputes is consultation between 
the two parties, that is, the trade unions with the management at a 
higher level of the state-operated industry or with the employer’s 
guilds. (Note that the capitalists are organized also.) 

If consultation fails, the dispute may be taken to the govern¬ 
ment Labor Bureaus, set up at all levels, from district to national, 
for mediation, after due investigation. If this does not satisfy both 
parties, the Labor Bureau will set up an arbitration committee. Both 
parties have the right to appeal the award within five days to the 
People’s Court whose verdict is final. 

Article u of the Trade Union Law states: “After a dispute has 
broken out, both parties, during the period of consultation, media¬ 
tion or arbitration, shall maintain the status quo in production. The 
management should not resort to a lockout, suspend payment of 
wages, cease providing meals or take any other measures which 
lower the workers’ living conditions. Labor shall also maintain pro¬ 
duction and observe labor discipline. 'After arbitration by the Labor 
Bureau, even if one party disagrees and calls for settlement by the 
court, the two parties shall nevertheless abide by the arbitration 
award pending the verdict of the court.” 

By this you will see that the Chinese worker today has won the 
right to immediate steps to settle the dispute without loss of his 
basic right to be employed. 

Since the workers are fully represented in all government organs 
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they are assured that their welfare will not be neglected. I hey 
know this is the meaning of the new term, The People’s Government 
of the People’s Republic of China. 

How Labor Laws Are Drawn Up 

'I'he Common Program, drawn up by the People’s Political Con¬ 
sultative Council, in which the trade unions participated, set forth 
the rights of labor in Article 32. This was done in September 1949. 
Trade union locals began sending requests and suggestions for a 
detailed Trade Union Law to the office of the All-China Federa¬ 
tion of Labor. We drew up the draft for the law and it was dis¬ 
cussed at two national labor conferences as well as in the Ministry 
of Labor before it was submitted to the Central People’s Govern¬ 
ment Council for consideration in April 1950. 

At the same time the draft labor law was published in the press 
and for two months it was discussed all over the country, especially 
in the trade union organizations. Many enthusiastic commendations 
and minor criticisms were received. Revisions were made and the 
draft became law on June 29, 1950. 

The Labor Insurance Laws were evolved through a similar pro¬ 
cess. This took almost a year. It was discussed even more widely 
than the Trade Union Law, and many amendments were received 
from various districts before it was first discussed by the Govern¬ 
ment Administrative Council in October 1950. It was then pub¬ 
lished in the press and discussed for three months throughout the 
country. The Ministry of Labor, which worked closely on it with 
the All-China Federation of Labor, presented the amended draft 
to the government in February 1951 and it became law on March 
1st, 1951. 

Labor Insurance was introduced in an experimental way. At 
first it was applied only to enterprises employing 100 or more 
workers and to communications. Even so, a large number of 
workers benefited immediately. For instance, although 14 percent 
of the factories in Shanghai employ 100 workers or more, they are 
large concerns and 80 percent of the total number of workers in 
the port are on their payrolls. 

By the winter of 1952 labor insurance covered 2,500,000 workers 
in the country. As rapidly as trade unions expand and the financial 
condition of the country' makes it possible, labor insurance will be 
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applied to all workers, including the small shops and banks. In the 
large industries striking benefits have come to the workers. For 
example, 320 hospitals, clinics and sanatoria have been provided 

for the railway workers. 


NOTE: As we thought over this interview we were struck by the prac¬ 
tical education in democracy permitted by the drafting of the labor laws. 
It is apparent that in the cities, as in the villages where the peasants 
themselves carried out the Land Reform, “government by the people and 
for the people” is truly evolving in China. 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


Harnessing the Dragon 


In ancient China three legendary creatures symbolized the power 
of the elements and were often used in decorative designs. 1 he 
dragon controlled the waters, the phoenix reigned in the air and 
the unicorn symbolized land and peace. Many tapestries and vases 
show the dragon blowing foam amid undulating waves. If his 
scales are black, instead of gold, then he is bringing tempests and 
floods. 

After a prolonged dry spell, in the old days, young people paraded 
a huge cloth dragon through the streets. The small shopkeepers 
would throw a dipper-full of water in his path. This was a hint to 
heaven to soften the parched earth. 

The carved dragon-throne is empty now. Imperial robes of richly- 
hued satins embroidered with golden dragons are museum relics. 
Superstitious practices are out of date. But the dragon is not for¬ 
gotten. On the Fifth of the Fifth Moon the Dragon Boat Festival 
is celebrated with more dash and spirit now than ever before. 

This festival began over 2,000 years ago to commemorate the 
death of Chu Yuan, a poet and court official who was exiled by the 
emperor and who drowned himself to protest against imperial cor¬ 
ruption and tyranny. The people admired him because he always 
spoke on their behalf and their day of mourning for him has be¬ 
come the traditional Dragon Boat Festival. 

All over China on lakes and rivers crews contending for the 
rowing races practise for weeks. On the day of the festival, they 
decorate the prows of their slender craft with gorgeous dragons. 
There is singing and cheering, and awards for the winners. Today, 
with the increased emphasis on community life, the Dragon Boat 
Festival is becoming a gay holiday filled with sports competitions 

r: 
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and ending with a torchlight procession and a street dance in color¬ 
ful costumes, to the beating of small red drums and the clash of 

cymbals. 

In ancient China superstition was attached to every custom. The 
Dragon Boat Festival was associated with rites for all who had 
drowned. Tiny red flower lanterns were placed on the river that 
evening and the myriad flickering lights were a lovely sight on 
the waters. The priests increased the superstitious element m the 
rites by dropping rice into the floating paper lanterns; this was sup¬ 
posed to prevent the drowned souls from pulling more people into 

the river. 

TAMING THE WATERS 

But the Chinese, a practical people, were never dominated by 
priests as was the case with other Asiatic peoples. The Chinese are 
an inventive people, and long ago they began to tackle the problem 
of controlling the unruly currents of their great rivers. They used 
“the dragon” to improve their crops. 

The people still honor the ancient hero Yu, statesman and engi¬ 
neer of 4,000 years ago, whom the emperor chose to succeed him 
because of his notable engineering feats. Yu’s father also had built 
dykes, but because he failed to control the floods he was exiled. His 
son extended the dykes for hundreds of miles along the three mighty 
waterways that flow eastward to the sea the Huai, the Yangtze 
and the Yellow Rivers. He added a further device—canals—to 
divert the water from swollen streams before the dykes were 

damaged. 

Over 2,000 years ago a reservoir and dam were built to irrigate 
the province of Szechwan. There the Kun Lun mountains, eastern 
tip of the Himalayan range, slope toward the broad Chengtu plain 
where we lived for some years. This ancient irrigation system made 
that area known as “The Granary of Heaven” and it now feeds a 
population of sixty million. 

Another outstanding achievement about 600 A.D. was the con¬ 
struction of the 1,200-mile Grand Canal. Until the railway was 
built in modern times the Grand Canal provided the only north- 
south route between Peking and the outlying provinces. Their an¬ 
nual rice tribute was brought to the Emperor by this means. * 

Dykes and canals did not always contain the turbulent waters 
when mountain snows melted and heavy summer rains turned 
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mountain rivulets into rushing torrents. We know these streams 
well, for we used to cross them on the way home from our holiday 
on Mount Omei in Szechwan. One year a plank bridge was washed 
from under the feet of two men as they attempted to cross a swollen 
brook whose raging waters had risen overnight. They were carry¬ 
ing two small children of our missionary community in a sedan 
chair. The carriers and children were swept by the swift current 

to their death. 

This tragedy which struck at friends in our midst is a poignant 
picture of what has happened to millions of Chinese peasants over 
the centuries. In the wake of sudden floods that swept away lives 
and property on the plains came drought and after that, famine. 

China and famine! The two words have been associated in the 
minds of Westerners for a hundred years or more. We sent relief 
but it seemed like pouring drops of water into limitless sand. Fa¬ 
mines increased in frequency and extent. 

In 1931, Szechwan, the “Granary of Heaven” had its first famine 
in forty years. Prolonged dry weather was the cause, not floods. 
Lack of water conservation brought disaster. Never shall I forget 
the gaping cracks in the hard-baked earth as month after month 
the sun shone when it was seasonable to have clouds and rain. Every 
morning ten to twenty corpses were laid along the riverside by fami¬ 
lies too poor to bury them, and sometimes a child sat on the sand 
weeping by his dead mother’s head. Every day plain wooden coffins 
given by charity were carried past our door to a graveyard in the 
hills. 

Starving peasants flocked to the city to beg, swelling the large 
numbers of emaciated, ragged, unkempt citizens who whined for 
alms from the prosperous, urging them to do good works and 
thereby store up merit in heaven for themselves! Such sights were 
all the more distressing, because if we did respond to their plea 
a dozen or more beggars would suddenly appear, to pluck at our 
sleeves and almost bar our way on the street. 

In 1931 famine relief was given mostly to peasants to build roads 
and small reservoirs in Szechwan. There was no overall plan to 
meet another such disaster. In areas where floods frequently caused 
famine, as in North China, government officials, for centuries, 
had collected a special tax for repairing dykes and reservoirs or 
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for dredging canals. Little of this money was ever used for these 
purposes; most of it lined the pockets of the officials * ** 

This is background to the efforts of the present government to 
harness China’s turbulent rivers and fight famine. Their present 
program includes not only flood prevention, but also the increase 
of production, modernization of water transport and provision ot 
electricity We were delighted to include in our itinerary in 1952 
a trip to the Huai River Valley where the first gigantic water 
conservancy scheme was under construction. 

As we rode on the train from Peking to Nanking in early March 
we remarked how bare the hills were; no trees to be seen and very 
few in the villages. Then we observed that saplings have been 
planted in rows beside the railroad, along the dykes and in every 
tiny farm. These are part of the afforestation scheme begun since 
Liberation in North and Northeast China. 

We were passing through one of the areas where, for centuries, 
famine followed in the wake of flood or drought, and brought 
poverty and death to millions in this once fertile region It is 
expected that within fifteen years, millions of young trees will have 
reclaimed great areas now threatened by erosion or by a layer 
of drifting sand blown from deserts to the north. On the east sca- 
coast damage from typhoons will be greatly reduced also. 

Tree-planting campaigns, under the supervision of the Ministry' of 
Water Conservancy, are being conducted by all the regional 
governments of China, to overcome vandalism of the past. For 
centuries, feudal landlords and warlords wantonly cut trees to sell 
for profit or to build mansions, without any concern for future 
generations. Even the pine-clad mountain sides have been denuded 
in many areas to plant com. 

Tree-cutting is now strictly regulated. The ultimate goal of 
the campaign is to increase China’s forests from five to twenty 
percent of the national territory. The slogan of the campaign is 
“Make the brown hills green.” One important result will be the 
increased attractiveness of villages and farmhouses. They will again 
stand in groves of willow, acacia, gingko, mulberry, cedar and 

*Read Thunder Out of China by White and Jacoby, Chapter on Honan 
Famine. 

**See articles in China Reconstructs, May-June, 1952 , and Peoples 
China, March 16 , 1952 . 



A new “Great Wall” of trees is the afforestation plan for North¬ 
east and East China. Note ancient Great Wall built to keep out 

the invader. * * 

—courtesy “China Reconstructs,” may-june 1952. 
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cypress trees as they did in ancient times. Every farmer is taking 
part in the campaign and 20,000 foresters are now being trained 

to direct the work. 

YOUNG WOMAN ENGINEER IN CHARGE 

After travelling a night and a day from Peking we arrived at 
Pengpu where the railway crosses the Huai River. We had planned 
to see the construction work on the river—an engineering feat of 
which we had heard a good deal. It was pouring rain when we 
arrived. The Huai trip entailed four days on a small boat, sleeping 
on deck or in a tiny crowded cabin. We had travelled in such 
conditions when we used to go to the mountains for summer vaca¬ 
tions in Szechwan so we knew what it would be like. Now, in 
mid-winter it seemed too risky for health, especially since we still 
had a rigorous program ahead of us in China. Reluctantly we con¬ 
tented ourselves with a day and a half at the Water Conservancy 
headquarters at Pengpu. 

We felt well rewarded by the experience. We gained insight 
into one of the key construction projects which are transforming 
the life of China. And we also had the opportunity to meet one of 
the most remarkable young women produced by the new society. 
Chien Chen-ying is the assistant chief of the Huai River project 
on which millions are working to make this densely populated area 
secure against the threat of floods. 

When we left Pengpu we felt we had made a short but intensive 
study of one of China’s major problems under an expert who had 
helped to solve it. After a day with Miss Chien I felt I knew her 
well enough to ask her about her life. I’m going to tell you about 
her first, so you can imagine you are listening to her as she told us 
about the harnessing of the Huai waters. 

Chien Chen-ying has a strong, intellectual face, beautiful in an 
austere kind of way which reflects her whole history. She is reserved 
in manner and regards her history as of no importance. But she 
answered my questions with an understanding smile and a twinkle 

in her eye. 

Her father was an hydraulic engineer trained in America. He 
became disgusted with the lack of opportunity for his profession 
in the Kuomintang regime. Her family raised no objections when 
she chose to study engineering at Tai Tung University in Shanghai 
from which she graduated in 1942. Nor did they express dismay 
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when, as a student, she joined the Communist Party, although to 
do so at that time was dangerous to life as well as liberty. The 
Japanese tried to capture her, so she disappeared into the New 
Fourth Army* which in 1942 was within ten miles of Pengpu. 

From that time the headlines in Miss Chien’s story give the 
history of the fight against floods carried on by the Communists 
during the Japanese war and afterwards. Under the harsh condi¬ 
tions of guerrilla warfare she operated in nine counties in 1943 
helping to control the Huai River and its tributaries from the 
north. In 1945 she worked on the Grand Canal, dredging the silt 
washed into it from the Yellow River. By 1948 she had reached 
the Yellow River. At that time the Communist-led forces, renamed 
the People’s Liberation Army, routed the troops Chiang Kai-shek 
sent to exterminate them in the civil war. They pursued Chiang s 
retreating troops southwards. Chien Chen-ying was left in charge 
of the vital Yellow River dykes which had been neglected and then 
destroyed in the war. 

Since 1950 Miss Chien has been second in command of the vast 
program undertaken by the new regime to control the floods and 
harness the waters of North and East China. Miss Chien didn t 
speak of her work with emotion, but her eyes glowed with the fire 
of one who knows she has invested her life well. 

THE HUAI RIVER: KEY TO FLOOD CONTROL 

“Before you can appreciate what we have undertaken to accom¬ 
plish in our long-term water conservancy program,” she began, 
“you must understand why the Huai River played such an impor¬ 
tant part in the history of our major floods. Foreigners know about 
the Yangtze and the Yellow Rivers but few know of the Huai 
River. It does not flow for thousands of miles like the other two, 
but it is the key to the most complicated flood problem and, there¬ 
fore, the first to be tackled.” 

She pinned a huge blueprint on the wall. You can find the places 
she mentions on the outline of the same map which is reprinted 
here with foreign spelling for the Chinese names. 

“The Huai rises in Honan province, in the heart of China, and 

*In January 1941 Chiang Kai-shek had broken the united front against 
the Japanese invasion by attacking the New Fourth Army while on the 
march, inflicting heavy losses on this Communist-led section of China’s 
defense against the enemy. 
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flows for 700 miles through 'Anhwei and Kiangsu provinces. It is 
fed by many large tributaries. The area affected by this water- 
system contains one-seventh of China’s cultivated land. It is moun¬ 
tainous in the west where the rivers arc fed by hundreds of small 
streams. The population of this whole area is 58,000,000. 

“The Huai is naturally a good river, broad and calm in the 
lower reaches where it flows through one of the most fertile valleys 
in China. The climate is temperate and large crops of wheat in 
spring and rice in summer are produced. Beans and millet arc also 
grown in abundance. In the coastal areas, cotton has become an 

important crop.” 

In the old days people used to say: “You may travel far and 
see nothing better than the Huai River valley.” Yet for centuries 
famine has stalked this fertile land. History records 979 summers 
in which the crops were destroyed by floods or drought. The earliest 
record is 246 B.C. Every summer the highland streams raised the 
water level. The wasteful timber-cutting and neglect of dyke repairs 
caused the rich topsoil to be washed away. This went on for hun¬ 
dreds of years all over China. 

The havoc wrought by deforestation and the flooding of tribu¬ 
taries to the Huai was not so devastating as the invasion of its 
quiet course by the unruly waters of the Yellow River which burst 
its dykes in the north in 1194 and rushed down the sloping country¬ 
side to find outlet to the sea. As you will sec by the map, this 
endangered the Grand Canal. The Emperors taxed even the flood 
victims to repair the dykes along the Yellow River and the Grand 
Canal, but this only backed up the water of the Huai River and 
made the situation, in the long-run, worse. 

The Huai River, invaded at several places by the Yellow River, 
became clogged with sediment, and the lakes which you see as 
part of the water-course, especially the big Hungtze Lake, reached 
such a high level that when you stood on the dyke you could look 
down on the city wall on the plain. There is an old saying about 
this area: “People there do not turn pale at talk of a tiger, but 
they do when they talk of water.” (In China nursemaids say to 
naughty children, ‘‘The tiger will eat you if you don t behave. ) 
One of the Ming Emperors built a dam on the Hungtze Lake, 
but this only forced both the Yellow and the Huai Rivers to seek 
a new outlet in the south, where they joined the Yangtze River at 
Yangchow, and so three mighty rivers had only one outlet to the 
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sea. You can imagine how the floods were increased by this 
arrangement. 

In 1855 the northern dykes of the Yellow River broke down so 
badly that it was turned back into its original channel, to the 
north of this map. That did not rescue the broken-down Huai 
waterways from the danger of flood, which reached a peak in 1931. 

That was a year of terrible floods in many regions in China. 
You may remember the wide appeal for relief in the West and 
how the Lindberghs flew over the areas along the Yangtze and 
dropped bundles of food and clothing to the stricken people. There 
were terrible floods on the Huai that year too. Miss Chien ex¬ 
plained to us that the greatest loss of life was near the coast. 

In the mountains the flood comes with a rush when heavy rains 
swell the rivulets, but the people can climb to safety on higher 
points. In the plain along the middle reaches of the Huai River 
the people have some warning. The broad, deep stream rises rapid¬ 
ly and overflows its banks for miles. The crops may be destroyed, 
as they are in the mountains, but the farmers usually have a chance 
to flee. But the dams by which the chain of lakes feeds the Grand 
Canal may collapse under the pressure from many tributaries of 
the Huai. If the dams collapse the whole countryside is under 
water in no time and thousands are drowned at each break. 

In 1931 the Grand Canal dams collapsed in 27 places. It took 
more than a year to drain off the water and make the rich rice- 
growing area between the Canal and the sea fit for habitation. 
If neglected too long it would become a great lake, for the plain 
is below the level of the Canal and also of the sea-coast where 
the silt deposited by the Yellow River has formed high banks. 
Formerly the people depended on the sluices of the Grand Canal 
to provide irrigation and relieve the pressure at flood-time but for 
years the sluices had been neglected. 

Foreign famine relief and abortive Kuomintang plans for flood 
control could not solve the problem. Twice Chiang Kai-shek de¬ 
liberately made it worse. He bombed the dykes of the Yellow River 
in 1938 without warning the people nearby. The invading Japan¬ 
ese were halted for a week but the Chinese peasants drowned or 
starved by the millions. The walls of all the dykes and reservoirs 
in North China were weakened. A million acres of land were 
completely submerged and millions more temporarily flooded, de¬ 
stroying the crops. The Yellow River again turned south and in- 
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vadcd the course of the Huai, already in a bad state. After that, 
the land was flooded every year, whether there was excessive rain¬ 
fall or not. 

In 1946 Chiang Kai-shek persuaded UNRRA to help turn the 
Yellow River back to its old course, flooding the crops of the 
peasants who had settled in that area since 1939. By this man-made 
disaster Chiang intended to discomfit the Communists who had 
liberated these regions from the Japanese; instead, the wrath of 
the people was kindled against Chiang, and their support for Mao 

Tse-tung increased. 

FAMINE AVERTED 

In 1950 the rainfall exceeded all records except the unprecedent¬ 
ed downpour in 1931 which flooded 12 million acres. In 1950 about 
half that area was flooded. Western commentators predicted that 
the new government, grappling with post-war reconstruction, wou 
not survive this crisis. Under an incompetent and corrupt govern¬ 
ment about 7,000,000 people whose crops were totally destroyed 
might have perished (indeed, our papers said they did!). But 
a ne\v day has dawned. Tung Pi-wu, veteran “Comrade of the 
Long March”* was put in charge of organizing famine relief in 
1950. He was determined it would not be “too little and too late 
as it was in former years when China placed reliance on foreign 
funds. His slogan was, “Not one shall perish of hunger!” 

For the first time in China’s history a famine was averted. Troops 
joined the peasants in restoring roads and railways ruined in the 
war. People were evacuated from dangerous places. All over China 
the word went out: “Two meals a day; send the third to the famine 
areas.” The vast majority gladly accepted the opportunity to save 
their countrymen from starving. The People’s Government rushed 
over a million tons of rice from prosperous areas to the stricken 
ones. Peasants whose crops were damaged obtained employment 
repairing dykes and reservoirs, or were engaged in fishing, poultry¬ 
raising, hemp-processing, mat-weaving and other handicrafts. 
Workers in factories disorganized by war stayed after hours to keep 
turning out equipment for repairs and construction. 

The whole nation was mobilized to meet a national emergency. 
Lives were thus saved and the people’s trust in their new leaders 

*Tung Pi-wu, on behalf of the Chinese Communists, signed the Charter 
of the United Nations Organization at San Francisco in 1945 . 
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increased. Miss Chien said, “If you talk to people who live in 
these areas and who had suffered greatly in the past you will find 
they now feel confident in the future. 

Before the summer of 1950 was over the Ministry of Water 
Conservancy began to speed their long-term plans so that the 
strain of averting famine from flood would never be so heavy again. 
In October Chairman Mao broadcast a message to the people that 
the Huai River would be brought under control before July 1951. 

Miss Chien had married by that time and was living in Shanghai. 
She offered to return to flood control work, and plunged into the 

race against time. 

The Huai River Harnessing Commission was set up. Its purpose 
was not only to control floods but to prevent them. More than that, 
the aim was to harness the waterways for irrigation and power 
plants and to increase navigation lanes. It will be five years before 
this project can be completed, but in October 195° government 
decided that essential points must be controlled within nine months. 

This project staggers the imagination. But it was done. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


To Banish Famine 


Miss Chien described how “the dragon” was actually harnessed 
on the Huai River. On the big blueprint map she showed us where 
the dams and dykes had been built in 195 1 > an ^ the course of the 
extensive irrigation canal under construction in 1952. She illustrated 
the 1951 project with photographs enlarged to 24 inches square. 
These brought the scene vividly before us. The miracle of accom¬ 
plishment with almost no modem machinery was matched by the 
dramatic race against time. Peasants numbering one quarter of the 
population of Canada had completed in a few months a great 
engineering feat. 

Except for the concrete mixers and some dump trucks on light 
rails, used to wheel in stone and road metal, all the work of carrying, 
digging and even ramming the embankments was done by hand. 
Then there was the transportation and installation of giant sluice 
gates made in Shanghai. Added to this was the labor of distributing 
supplies for the 3,500,000 peasants who worked on the Huai project 
in 1951. The magnitude of the task staggers the imagination! 

Delegates from many countries to Peace Conferences in Peking 
in the summer of 1952 were able to visit construction sites on the 
great rivers of China. We envy them the experience of seeing the 
men at work. To fill the gap for you, here are a few paragraphs 
from Wilfred Burchett’s China’s Feet Unbound. He visited the 
Huai project in the summer of 1951 and his account is extremely 
vivid, especially for those who have lived in China and heard 
carriers and stone-masons chanting at their work. 

“We topped a high dyke wall, and there, spread out as far as one 
could see in each direction, were thousands of scurrying human ants, 
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Dam at Jenhochi under construction by hand labor of many thousands. 
In baskets slunz from shoulder-poles they carried clay and stones used in 
place of piles which would have had to be imported and would have de¬ 
layed the ivork on the dam beyond the next flood-time danger point. 

digging, carrying, ramming, singing and chanting as they worked. 
They were at work on the last seven mile section of a new channel 
12 feet deep and 660 feet wide at the top, topped with a dyke wall 
12 to 15 feet high. There was a symphony of sound and movement. 

“Much of the work is done by teams, requiring co-ordinated 
effort. The ramming teams standing ten or twelve around a 250- 
pound stone, lean back on ropes which send the stone hurtling 
into the air to thud down on the earth as they relax their hold on 
the ropes to which the stone is attached. They chant to keep their 
movements in perfect unison so the stone flies as high as the ropes 
will let it, and falls dead flat on to the ground. 

“The carriers jog-trotting from the channel bed up the dyke 
bank, each with two baskets of earth swinging from the ends of 
a bamboo carrying-pole chant so their steps will be co-ordinated 
with those in front and behind; ‘Hci-ho, wei-ho, hei-ho, wei-hei,’ 
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with accents on the ‘hei* and ‘wei.* Chanted in diflerent rhythms 
by several thousand voices combined with the rise and fall of hoes 
and picks, the smooth upward and downward flight of scores of 
ramming stones, the rhythmic swaying back and forth of the 
ramming teams, the lines of jog-trotting porters, altogether pro¬ 
duced the most powerful impression of human activity I have ever 
experienced; activity that was gay and enthusiastic and cairied on 
at a tremendous tempo.” 

The timing of this engineering race against catastrophe fascinated 
me. In November 1950 a survey of the Huai Valley was made by 
plane. By January 1951 the basic plan was ready. Since floods 
begin in the mountains it was decided to build sixteen dams and 
reservoirs in the steep gorges of the upper tributaries of the Huai 
within the next five years. One marked on the map, at Shihmantan, 
was to be completed in 1951, as well as twelve small dams to 
control lakes that empty into the Huai. 

100 DAY RACE FOR GIANT GATES 

In February and March giant sluice gates were designed for 
the dam at Jcnhochi, a short distance above one of the most 
dangerous bottlenecks, at Chengyangkwan, in the middle reaches 
of the Huai. (See the big circle on the map in last chapter). Because 
of the strategic position of this dam it was decided the Jenhochi 
gates must be installed before July when the flood waters rise. 

Miss Chien was put in charge of this project, to which 30,000 
men were assigned. The dam is three-quarters of a mile long and is 
operated by fifteen sluice gates. Nine of them control the water 
flowing down the Huai. The other six gates are used in flood-time 
to divert part of the water into a reservoir formed by the enclosure 
of a shallow marsh lake. It can be drained when the danger of 
flood is over and crops can be grown on this acreage of rich soil. 

In April the giant steel gates for Jenhochi, weighing altogether 
1,000 tons, were made in Shanghai, thus marking a new step in 
China’s industrial development. Within 100 days huge amounts 
of material had to be purchased and processed; complicated 
machinery had to be made, transported and installed. The 10,000 
workmen in the steel mills handling this order were kept informed 
of progress on the dam site, and reports of work on the gates were 
read to the construction workers. Messages and small delegations 
were exchanged so that each group could encourage the other to 

win the race against time. 
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Chinese volunteers on leave from Korea visited both Jenhochi 
and the Shanghai steel mills. Their stories from the front stimulated 
the workers to greater effort. “You are making our country strong,” 
they said, “while we defend her borders. If anyone comes to attack 
us, together we will be ready to defend our homeland.” The enthusi¬ 
asm of workers at both ends waxed high as the time slipped by, 
and they willingly worked overtime to keep to the schedule. 

During this period dredging and strengthening the dykes con¬ 
tinued along the Huai from Pengpu to Jenhochi. Small sluice gates 
were installed where tributaries emptied into the main stream. 
Wilfred Burchett gives a vivid picture of an evening on the river 
on his way to Jenhochi to see the gates installed. He writes: 

“The reflection from an early moon was chasing the stains of 
sunset from the water, cooking fires were twinkling in the distance, 
their smoke mingling with the dust from dyke walls, freshly 
rammed; the moonlight gleamed from the polished bamboo 
carrying-poles of the workers, who on this project were working 
the night through ... 

“The lines of hurrying haulers, the rhythmic chants of the work¬ 
ers, the thud of the ramming stones, the clattering of a pile driver 



Giant sluice gates at Jenhochi made in Shanghai, transported and 
installed within 100 days, a race against time before flood-time in 1951 . 
They weigh 1,000 tons and were the first giant steel construction to be 
made entirely in China. The dam is three-quarters of a mile long. 
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working under floodlights, all conveyed the impression of ceaseless, 
urgent, activity, the fight against the approaching flood season. A 
miscalculation as to a day or two could mean the wreckage of 
months of labor. In charge of the sluice gate construction were one 
engineer and six engineering students, but they were only part of 
a carefully conceived and executed whole.” 

This was May 1951. It took the whole month, Miss Chien told 
us, to transport the giant gates from Shanghai to Jcnhochi. 
Hundreds of workers who had made the gates came along to install 
them. What a welcome they received from construction workers all 
the way up the Huai. You can imagine the shouting and waving of 
sun-hats as the word went round that the big barges being towed 
upstream were the Jcnhochi gates, without which the labor of 
hundreds of thousands would have been wiped out. 

June went swiftly by while the gates were being installed and the 
construction work made secure at all points. Think of the excitement 
when for the first time the gate engines, operated by hydraulic 
pressure in oil chambers, swung the giant steel doors open and 
shut, after the fashion of garage doors. 

Although Miss Chien has a quiet, reserved manner the ring in 
her voice and the shine in her eyes showed her own excitement as 
she told us that by July 1951 the plan had been fulfilled. Sufficient 
permanent installations and temporary structures had been com¬ 
pleted so that, although the waters rose as usual that summer, they 
were held in check and no serious damage resulted. 

From now on, by watchful direction, major floods can be pre¬ 
vented. Within five years all the large and small rivers of China will 
be controlled so that floods will be impossible. Already giant con¬ 
struction projects are proceeding on the Yangtze, Yellow and other 
large rivers. The overall scheme aims “to reorganize every stream 
and pond” and utilize them for irrigation, together with thousands 
of miles of new ditches. The source of the trouble will thus be 
remedied, and production multiplied. 

DIFFICULTIES OVERCOME 

The engineers working on the Water Conservancy Comipission 
faced serious obstacles if a repetition of the 1950 flood was to be 
avoided. Their experience was limited, and they had almost no 
machinery to carry out their plans. The deputy-director assisting 
Miss Chien on the Jenhochi project had worked for the Kuomintang 
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as an engineer for twenty years, of which fifteen were spent on 
the Huai River Commission. They built only three regulators and 
one sluice gate approximately one-twelfth the size of the Jenhochi 
dam. Every year big taxes were collected for flood prevention but 
every official pocketed a rake-off, right up to Chen Kuo-fu, head 
of the Commission and one of the top men in the Kuomintang. 

Deputy-director Wu, at first, couldn’t see how the Jenhochi dam 
could be built in less than three years—but it was done in three 
months! He is only one of many engineers who lost heart trying to 
accomplish anything under the Kuomintang and are now enthusi¬ 
astic over the opportunities afforded by the new government. 

Materials were brought from places where the best quality is to 
be found; 30,000 tons of special sand from Nanking, 135,000 tons 
of stone from Northern Anhwei, timber from the Yangtze, cement 
and machinery from Shanghai. All these places were hundreds of 
miles away. Listen to Burchett telling how these supplies were 
brought to Jenhochi: 

“We passed numerous fleets of junks, blunt-prowed, oiled boats 
with a great spread of sail and shallow draught, skimming over the 
top of the water, rather than through it. They were part of nearly 
nine thousand hauling stone, sand, timber and machinery to 
Jenhochi. There were all shapes and sizes amongst them, punts 
being poled along, small junks hauled with ropes by boat-pullers 
marching along the tow-path, big sampans propelled with enor¬ 
mous sweepers wiggled back and forth from the boat’s stem . . . 
People on boats we passed constantly shouted to our crew: ‘See you 
at Jenhochi’!” 

Litde machinery was used. Almost entirely by hand labor the 
3,500,000 people mobilized for the whole Huai project in 1951 
built the dams and reservoirs, and 1,250 miles of dykes on the 
lowlands where the old dykes were weakest. They also dredged 
silt from the river-beds for 480 miles. Miss Chien estimated that the 
195,000,000 cubic metres of earthwork completed in 1951 would 
make a wall around the equator one metre thick and one metre 
high—not once, but five times around! 

During the first six months of 1951 the men worked day and 
night, on shifts lasting from eight to ten hours and were paid at 
piece work rates. Diesel engines generated lights and also ran the 
concrete mixers. Snow fell, the ground was frozen, but they kept 
digging even when hands and feet were bleeding from chilblains. 
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They walked in the icy river but did not complain. Miss Chien 
would ask if they were tired and always the answer was something 
like this: “Yes, I’m tired, but not as tired as the Volunteers in 
Korea.” There was danger of slipping and falling, but they would 
give the same answer: “It’s not so risky as in Korea.” 

All their pay was to be sent to their families. On the initial pay 
day they insisted on contributing to their defense in Korea first. 
They bought a plane for Korea and named it “The Huai.” 
The administrators had to restrain them from giving too much. 
Most of these men had been flood victims the previous summer. 
People all over the country had given generously for their relief 
and they were eager to give to the defense of the nation. 

Miss Chien did not tell us, but I’ve read in Burchett’s book that 
she had set an example of facing hardships and risks as far back 
as February 1948. He writes: 

“Chien Chen-ying distinguished herself by dealing with an ice 
dam which piled up near the Yellow River mouth and caused a 
flood of ice and water to spread over several counties . . . The 
ice blocked the way to the sea, the water piled up and flowed back 
and threatened the dyke breaches for hundreds of miles. Chien 
Chen-ying, in freezing weather, worked on the slippery ice, bored 
holes through the centre of the dam, and packed scores of bottles 
filled with high explosives under the ice. With the aid of an 
explosive expert, the bottles were electrically detonated and a vast 
hole blown in the centre of the dam. 

“The ice quickly began to crack up with the pressure of water 
behind it, and the warmer waters from the bottom of the river . . . 
Chien Chen-ying and her companion had to leap from floe to floe 
and reached safety just as the whole mass of ice started to break up 
and move towards the sea. The flood danger was averted.” 

I’ve no doubt this story was told many times among the thou¬ 
sands who worked under Miss Chien’s direction on the Huai River. 

NO IMPORTED MATERIAL OR EQUIPMENT 

Miss Chien emphasized that everything used in the Huai project 
was made in China. Formerly concrete mixers and machinery came 
from the United States; sluice gates had always been obtained in 
England or Germany and foreign engineers came to supervise the 
installation. The 1950 American embargo on goods to China was 
extended to Marshall Plan countries and became a virtual blockade 
of China. 
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Chun Chen-ying directed 
the construction of the 
giant fenhochi. 

She is assistant chief 
engineer for the entire 
Huai project. 


In February 1951 the Chinese began to make their own concrete 
mixers and machines. Now they are making them for all their 
engineering projects and are grateful to the United States for 
driving them to the necessity. 

Formerly the foreign advisers and engineers had drawn .up 
elaborate plans for dams, using a great deal of imported material. 
They estimated it would take years to complete projects much 
smaller than those faced by the Chinese engineers in the winter 
of 1951. For instance, by American standards, the fifteen gates for 
the Jenhochi dam would call for 3,000 tons of steel and the project 
would have required two years. 

On such points the adviser from the Soviet Union who was invited 
to help the Chinese plan the Huai project—M. Bakoff—was very 
helpful. Drawing on experience in his own country at times when 
materials were short and time was urgent, he helped the Chinese 
engineers design gates requiring only 1,000 tons of steel. These, 
as I have told you, were constructed in Shanghai and installed 
within three months. . 

There were other times when the planning engineers felt stumped, 
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not knowing how to get what they considered necessary for the 
big dam. Their Soviet adviser encouraged them to see what they 
could do with their own resources by citing examples from the 
early experiences of the USSR. For instance, they needed many 
huge piles for the dam at Jcnhochi, three-quarters of a mile long. 
Pile-driving alone would take six months and the pine timbers 
suitable in size and quality were not available in China. To get 
them from another country would mean months of waiting. 1 h * 
Soviet engineer told them of a method developed in his country 
much cheaper than piles—namely, a clay pack, on a much broader 
base, with a stone filter. 

The clay was plentiful not far from the site of the dam. When 
the workmen heard how the problem had been solved they said, 
“We’d much rather row down the Huai to get clay than go across 
the ocean to get American piles!” It was done, and the clay pack 
proved satisfactory. 

Miss Chicn commented on the attitude of the adviser from 
the Soviet Union. He did not supervise their work. He merely 
helped them to plan it. He said to the Chinese engineers: “Once 
you have the idea, you can do it yourselves and you’ll gain con¬ 
fidence that way. My purpose in coming is to tell you all I know. 
Then I’ll go back home and leave you to do the work.” 

Miss Chien’s comment shows how the Chinese appreciate the 
“basis of equality and mutual respect” for their relations with 
foreign governments and peoples, as outlined in The Common 
Program (Article 57). They do not want to be patronized or ex¬ 
ploited as an “industrially backward nation.” They are glad of 
advice and friendly exchange. 

HOW THE PEOPLE WERE MOBILIZED 

We asked Miss Chien, “Did the people quickly understand and 
volunteer for this work or, as some in the West declare, did you 
conscript labor to carry it out?” 

Miss Chien smiled. “Such reports of ‘forced labor’ come from 
people who remember conditions under the Kuomintang, when 
men were seized for service in the army and also for such work as 
building and repairing dykes.” 

She told us that the upsurge of strong national feeling aroused 
by the war in Korea and the threat to China’s independence was an 
impetus for work on the Huai project. 
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“Some farmers were skeptical about the possibility of stopping 
floods in any effective way,” she said, “until they had heard the 
project outlined by the government political workers (cadres) who 
organized the farmers for the work. Meetings were held in the 
villages to explain the connection between harnessing the water¬ 
ways and increasing our strength to ‘Resist American Imperialism 
and Aid Korea and Promote World Peace.’ 

“All the people in North and Central China know what it meant 
to be invaded by the Japanese and they are determined never to 
suffer like that again. In the areas where the call went out for 
workers on the Huai about fifteen percent of the population 
volunteered. Over five million men were employed on all our flood 
control projects in the North-Central areas in 1951.”* 

In the areas that had been flooded in 1950, work on the rivers 
and lakes was regarded by the people, at first, as a relief project 
to tide the peasants over the loss of their harvest. At meal-times 
and after the shifts government cadres who took part in the work 
also explained the long-range purposes. Before long everybody 
began to realize that this was not a stop-gap campaign; that the 
aim was to banish floods forever. 

In villages not directly affected by flood in 1950, government 
cadres held meetings to explain the conditions of work on the 
project. First they encouraged the peasants to tell about their 
sufferings from floods in the past. Then the political and natural 
causes of floods were discussed. It was explained that the flood 
victims already on the job had worked out basic rates of pay 
according to the type of work done—that is, whether it was stone, 
mud or sticky clay that had to be dug and how far or high it had 
to be carried. The teams appointed their own paymasters to settle 
each man’s due on the standard of two pounds of rice per day for 
every cubic metre dug at ground level and carried seventy yards 

♦Before we went to Pengpu we had been told that some of the prisons 
for counter-revolutionaries and others are in these regions and that 
prisoners worked on the Huai separately from the other workers. They 
were paid for their labor as were all the workers. I do not recall whether 
Miss Chien mentioned this point, so I will not attribute it to her. We 
heard it on several occasions; everyone took for granted that this was 
suitable employment for prisoners. Besides learning the dignity of honest 
labor they were sharing in the reconstruction of their country. 
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away. Even when work became too difficult on rainy days, pay at 
the rate of a pound and a half of rice was guaranteed. 

The men were most anxious about what would happen to their 
families and their crops while they were absent. This part of the 
plan required skilful organization too. Women, older children 
and men too old for strenuous construction labor formed Mutual 
Aid Teams. The government loaned them money to buy oxen, 
seeds, fertilizer and simple equipment if they needed it. Arrange¬ 
ments were made for side occupations such as weaving baskets for 
carrying earth, making cloth shoes for the army and raising a few 
chickens or pigs. The men went home for the seeding and harvest 
and were given one hundred pounds of rice to take with them. One 
old man gleefully said, “We work for ourselves and the government 
feeds us!” 

There were discouraging times. A heavy rainstorm out of season 
washed away ten days’ labor of 20,000 men in one place where a 
reservoir had not yet been completed. In four hours, in this moun¬ 
tain gorge, the flow of one cubic metre per second increased to 
180 cubic metres per second. But 10,000 men were rushed to that 
point from other sectors and before long the lost work had been 
made up and the reservoir secured against future storms. 

There were occasional acts of sabotage by Kuomintang agents 
planted among the work-teams. These, however, were few, as 
detection was not difficult and they had no support among the 
peasants. Sometimes rumors were spread by these people: that 
there was going to be war and that they were really building 
trenches; that Chiang Kai-shek had cut off the railways from the 
Northeast where the main food supplies came from and that soon 
they’d be starving. The government cadres didn’t attempt to hush 
these rumors. They held meetings and urged everyone to tell what 
they had heard, and then truthful and rational explanations were 
given. 

BY-PRODUCTS AND HORIZONS 

Some remarkable by-products came from this huge collective 
activity. Teamwork developed a new cooperative spirit among the 
peasants who by tradition and the circumstances of their lives had 
always been strong individualists. 

At first they worked on flood control chiefly with the hope of 
saving their own farms from future disaster. As they listened to 
reports about other parts of China, where thousands were working 
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to banish floods and increase production they began to talk about 
the future of China as a whole. Their pride in their country grew. 
When Chinese Volunteers on leave from Korea came to visit them, 
they couldn’t do enough to express their solidarity with them. 

Another by-product was the spread of literacy and the growth 
of culture. During rest periods the construction workers studied 
Chinese characters drawn on boards. They began to read simple 
newspaper accounts and to look forward to learning more when 
they returned to normal life on their farms. They learned to sing 
the new songs of liberation and troupes of artists came from the 
cities to give them concerts. Wilfred Burchett describes one such 
concert on his boat as they were going up the Huai and had 
stopped at one of the tributary sluice gates under construction: 

“On the steam-boat was a troupe of actors, actresses and 
musicians from the Peking Film Studio, travelling down to live 
with the workers on the Jcnhochi project. They decided to 
give a moonlight concert on deck while we were anchored in mid¬ 
stream off the sluice-gate. Peasants gathered at the water’s edge 
and cheered and clapped as the little orchestra started up and the 
latest film hits from ‘The White-Haired Girl,’ ‘Song of the Red 
Flag,’ and others drifted over the clear moonlit water. Their 
shouted demands for favorite partisan songs were readily fulfilled 
and there were groans of disappointment when the anchor was 
hauled aboard at midnight and we chugged our way upstream 
again.” 

Improved outlets to the sea are part of the overall Water Con¬ 
servancy plan and some projects are already under way. Formerly 
that was the chief way in which flood control was attempted 
because the Kuomintang controlled the countryside only on paper; 
actually the warlords controlled mountain regions. Every scheme 
for water conservancy was opposed by the local landlords who 
feared they would lose their lands. 

Before Miss Chien took down the huge blueprint of the Huai 
Valley she traced for us the biggest project of 1952—the construc¬ 
tion of the North Kiangsu Irrigation Canal which will connect 
the Hungtze Lake with the Yellow Sea. (See the map in previous 
chapter.) Over 800,000 workers were engaged on this project at 
that time. This canal and the completed reorganization of the 
Huai waterways will provide navigation from the east coast to the 
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Peking-Hankow railway. At present the Yangtze River is the only 
east-west means of communication in Central China. 

The Huai River is not as good for hydro power developments as 
the Yangtze or the Yellow Rivers but some power stations will be 
built on the Huai lakes. What a day for “Earth-bound China” when 
the farm-houses are electrified! 

Most vital of all is the tremendous increase in food when these 
6,000,000 acres are free from the dangers of flood and have been 
properly irrigated. Estimates are based on the fifty percent acreage 
increase in the crops already in areas where irrigation has been 
completed. Some areas in North Kiangsu have doubled production. 
Historical records indicate an average loss of 600,000,000 pounds 
of food each year in the Huai Valley crops destroyed by flood 
or drought. 

From Miss Chien’s outline we saw it is really true that China’s 
flood control and water conservation program has banished the fear 
of starvation for the Chinese people. The era of plenty is in sight. 
Knowing this must delight everyone who has lived in China or 
been interested in the Chinese people. This is the biggest outcome 
of the revolution. 

The old theory that China’s troubles come from over-population 
is vanishing like mist in the sunlight. When the fertility of the 
soil has been raised to its full capacity, Miss Chien said, there will 
be plenty for all the 500,000,000 people and more. There are vast 
areas in the northwest and southwest where land has not even 
been cultivated yet. The minority nationalities eagerly anticipate 
migration plans to bring millions to help develop their areas. 

Miss Chien said the government welcomes the return of the 
millions of Chinese citizens who in years past left overcrowded areas 
to find a livelihood in other countries. The government feels that 
the undeveloped areas, increased production, scientific developments 
and rapid industrialization due to better conditions throughout 
China can provide a good life for the overseas Chinese as well as 
for the 500,000,000 and their natural increase. 


Note: The Chinese are a fun-loving people, even the serious- 
minded Communists. Our visit to Pengpu ended with a hearty laugh. 
After dinner with the Peace Committee and the Water Conser¬ 
vancy officials we sat chatting for a good while. They were interested 
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in plying Jim with questions about the West and the peace move- 
ment. 

My interpreter kept me in touch with the conversation until 
weariness set in after the day’s concentrated study. We began 
to chat on our own, about this book which I was planning to 
write. She said Jim and I were well matched, he to make speeches 
and I to keep the record. I said yes, but my readers would have this 
advantage: they could lay down my book when they grew weary 
but Jim’s listeners could not so easily cry “Halt! Enough for this 

time!” 

This amused my interpreter so much that she laughed till the 
tears came. Everybody at the table turned to look at us and to 
ask what the joke was. When she had recovered enough to explain, 
we all laughed uproariously. 

An important official across the table, who had been listening 
with interest throughout the dinner, leaned over, with a twinkle 
in his eye and said, “Your husband will tell the people in Canada 
about our political situation; you will tell them the personal things. 
Both are important. We want foreign friends to understand us as 
people, and to rejoice with us in our new life.” 



PART IV 


Rebirth 




CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


Changing Human Nature 


While we were in China we saw the basic change in social status 
made by the Land Reform. We followed the engineering feats that 
are altering Chinese geography. We saw the beginnings of indus¬ 
trial expansion that will modernize the economic life of the nation. 
We saw something more remarkable—human nature being trans¬ 
formed. 

The peasants and the workers are changing from dull-eyed 
drudges into alert, confident citizens who can look forward to an 
abundant life. To see them is to be reminded of the Song of Mary 
{Luke 1:52-3): 

“He hath put down the mighty from their scats, and exalted 
them of low degree. He hath filled the hungry with good things; 
and the rich He hath sent empty away.” 

The city people, the officials, the tradesmen, the professional 
and commercial classes are changing too. The housewives are no 
longer confined to trivialities and routine tasks. The children have 
a new and happier pattern of living to follow. 

New standards of morality have been set up and a new method 
of educating people to accept them is in process. Without these 
new social attitudes the goals set for the future could not be fully 
achieved and might be jeopardized. 

We began to hear about this new morality as soon as we arrived. 

On our first night in Peking the Epsteins came to see us. We had 
met him during the war when he was a United Press correspondent 
in China and again in New York when he was writing China's 
Unfinished Revolution. Eppy and his English wife are now on the 
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stafl of a Chinese magazine written in English China Recon¬ 
structs* 

The Epsteins are enthusiastic observers of the completion of 
China’s revolution—the evolution of the new society. One of their 
first questions to us was, “Have you heard about the San Fan 
campaign?” We hadn’t. We had been in China only three hours. 
We were to hear something about it every day of our stay. Soon 
we realized that we had dropped from the skies into one of the 
most widespread and fundamentally important movements of all 
which had swept China since we left Shanghai five years ago. 

“Before you try to judge the San Fan campaign,” Elsie Epstein 
said, “you must understand its nature and purpose. It is the first 
phase of an Anti-Corruption Movement which is intended to 
reform the thinking and conduct of everyone in China. Some have 
called it the spiritual parallel to the clean-up campaign in all the 
streets and buildings to get rid of the physical dirt and disorder 
which breed the plague and other health scourges in China. 

<( San Fan means, literally, ‘Three Against.’ It stands for a long 
expression, the Campaign Against Corruption, Waste and Bureauc¬ 
racy. We shorten it to Campaign Against Three Evils. The Com¬ 
munist Party, which gives leadership to the government and to the 
people, conducted the campaign first in its own organization. Their 
example and experience were valuable when the campaign opened 
among government personnel on all levels, in offices, schools, shops 
and factories belonging to the state. 

“While this is going on, the campaign has spread to the people’s 
organizations; that is, the non-government bodies, the trade unions, 
cultural societies (such as the Writers’ Union) the Women’s Asso¬ 
ciation and the Youth Federation. The China Peace Committee 
is one of these unofficial, voluntary societies, and so is the China 
Welfare Institute, directed by Mme. Sun Yat-sen. The Red Cross 
Society is another. All of these, in their departments or branches, 
are conducting the San Fan campaign.” 

“What about the churches?” I asked. “Are they classified as 
people’s organizations, and are they carrying out the San Fan 
now?” 

“They are people’s organizations,” Mi's. Epstein replied, “but 
they are in a special category known as religious organizations. 


*See Appendix: “China Reconstructs.” 
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They include Moslems, Christians, Buddhists and others. All of 
these groups are functioning and taking part in patriotic activities 
but most of them are undergoing internal changes since the Libera¬ 
tion. The Christian churches, both Protestant and Catholic, arc en¬ 
gaged in a reform movement which is changing their structure, 
making them strictly Chinese institutions. Some ol them may have 
started the San Fan as well. Their own movement must be well- 
established first.” 

“After the San Fan has spread across the country,” she con¬ 
tinued, “a parallel campaign, Wu Fan , ‘Against Five Evils,’ will 
be launched in private shops and factories, large and small. 1 his 
is intended to clean out all the dishonest practices which were 
tolerated in the old regime but arc contrary to the spirit and 
practice of the new government. Shanghai will be affected by the 
Wu Fan more than Peking, because it is largely a commercial and 
industrial centre. You’ll probably be there when it is in full swing. 

“These two campaigns, Sari Fan in the government and people’s 
organizations, and Wu Fan in capitalist enterprises, together consti¬ 
tute the overall Anti-Corruption Movement. 

“The purpose of this movement is to help the people accept the 
standard of morality on which the new regime is based. The tra¬ 
dition was established in the People’s Liberation Army in the early 
days. ‘Do not take a single needle or a piece of thread from the 
people,’ was one of the rules of discipline.* Chairman Mao also 
said, ‘Observe fair dealing in all business transactions.’ The PLA 
standards of scrupulous honesty increased their support among 
the people and contributed to ultimate victory. The same solidarity 
must be maintained now to reap the fruits of the long struggle.” 

Next day I asked my interpreter, Yu Chih-pei, about this move¬ 
ment. She read me an extract from Chairman Mao’s 1952 New 
Year greetings: 

“Moreover, I wish us victory on a newly opened-up front—a 
front at which all the people and officials of the country are called 
upon to rise and launch vigorously and uncompromisingly a large- 
scale struggle against corruption, waste and bureaucratism so as 
to wash away those stains left behind by the old society.” 

• •••••••••* 

We knew the old society in which honesty and straight dealing 

*See Appendix: “People’s Liberation Army—Rules of Discipline.” 
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were so rare that one learned not to expect them. Under the 
political conditions of the old regime the average man found it 
difficult to earn a living without resorting to underhand cunning. 
There were no fixed prices. The seller and the buyer each tried 
to outwit the other. Everyone who took part in a transaction kept 
his cut on the deal, not as a commission openly agreed upon but 
as his “squeeze,” which meant that he made it as exorbitant as 
he dared. Bribery was customary. The ambitious acquired fortunes 
by these and other corrupt methods practised on a grand scale. 
When the Japanese invasion brought inflation, buying and selling 
on the black market became the only w*ay in which most people 
could survive. 

Theft was so common in old China that people took terrific 
risks, since those who were caught were often severely punished. 
The bigger the theft the less apt to be exposed. 

One of my first memories of Chungking in 1925 is a scene in 
one of the suburbs. In the distance a crowd was running and 
shouting. When we came to the spot the crowd was gone and a 
man’s body lay across the path. We learned that he had stolen 
some silverware from a wealthy Chinese family, had been pursued 
and beaten to death. Our informant said there was nothing un¬ 
usual about this case. 

Six months later, in a smaller city, Chungchow', where we had 
been stationed by the Mission, several hundred dollars were stolen 
out of the office desk in the Mission hospital. The police were noti¬ 
fied. A suspected hospital servant was strung up by the thumbs 
until he confessed and the money was found in his home. We 
missionaries were shocked by this torture. The next time a serious 
theft occurred—in a missionary’s home—he did not try to find 
the culprit or the money. It was probable that one of his servants 
was the thief or his accomplice but he dismissed them all rather 
than have any of them subjected to this kind of treatment. 

Petty thefts frequently occurred. Missionaries tried to avoid 
them by locking up as much as they could. Housewives measured 
or weighed the daily supplies given to the cook from the store¬ 
room. It was said that cooks could not charge their employers 
honest prices or they would be beaten up by their guilds for 
“spoiling the custom.” 

In 1939-40 Jim flew relief supplies for the New Life Movement 
to towns and cities the first time they were bombed by the 
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Japanese. On a mission of this kind to Kiating (where he was 
born) he found victims of the raid lying at the entrance to the 
Red Cross Hospital. Some had already died from untended wounds. 
He knew the government had provided funds for these institutions 
and was shocked to find in the deserted building quite comfortable 
staff quarters but only a pitiful supply of equipment and drugs. 
When the raid hit the town the stafT had abandoned the hospital, 
leaving a sign on the door: “Take your wounded to the Mission 

hospital.”* 

Jim helped to uncover another instance of barefaced corrup¬ 
tion, in a large hostel for American airmen in Chungking, 1944. 
He was asked to assist the investigator of conditions in this hostel 
which was operated by the New Life Movement during the war 
against Japan. It was known that American airmen liked beef, 
which was scarce and therefore very expensive. The records bland¬ 
ly showed that three pounds of beef were served to every airman 
three times a day—even at breakfast. The investigators estimated 
that the total graft in this one hostel was about 40,000 U.S. dollars 
a month. 


Jim knew these facts were reported to top government authori¬ 
ties but no one was ever arrested. He learned that the rottenness 
pervaded the whole Kuomintang administration. The most terrible 
evidence was his discovery in 1944 that three million conscripts 
in Chiang’s armies had starved to death because of corrupt officers 
who had sold the men’s rations on the black market. 


Our intimate knowledge of the Chiang regime made it particu¬ 
larly exciting for us to find on our return that China was con¬ 
ducting the biggest national housecleaning in history. We learned 
that government leaders expected such a movement would be ne¬ 
cessary before they could start on their first Five Year Plan for 
expanding the economy. They realized, too, that the people must 
be awakened and confident of the future before such a house¬ 
cleaning could be carried out successfully. 


♦The man in charge of Chiang’s National Medical Headquarters at that 
time was the very man who led a delegation from Formosa to claim rep¬ 
resentation for the Chinese Red Cross at the International Conference of 
Red Cross Societies in Toronto in July 1952 . As they had no record of 
current activities and had not paid their fees to the Society for some 
years they were forced to withdraw. 
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The workers have become conscious that state property belongs 
to the people. They have sharp eyes and ears, and now they are 
free to voice their criticisms without fear of retaliation from fore¬ 
men or employers. 

In the autumn of 1951 workers in Northeast China, industrially 
the most advanced region, began to complain in trade union 
meetings that government contracts were costing more than they 
should. Suspicions were increased when they found that sub¬ 
standard materials had been used for some of the new buildings. 

Construction was halted and workers and government together 
began a systematic investigation which developed into a national 
campaign to expose and remove the evils that undermine a nation’s 
economy. This was the government’s opportunity to deepen and 
sharpen the moral consciousness of the people. The Anti- 
Corruption Movement was launched. 

The Western press, from a spate of wild rumors in Hongkong, 
interpreted this movement as a sign that the new society is as 
rotten as the old, or as a reversal of the tolerant attitude of the 
Communists towards capitalism, accompanied by a purge of those 
in their own ranks who did not hew close to the Party line. 

Seen at close range the movement impressed us differently. 

Across the street from our hotel the construction of a whole 
block of new government offices had been stopped. Was it because 
of the Chinese New Year holiday season? we asked. Not entirely, 
people told us. All building in Peking was stopped when the San 
Fan “Campaign Against Three Evils,” was launched in govern¬ 
ment offices. 

I remember, in our press, the reports of public works scandals 
at home and I asked several people how the San Fan had been 
carried out. I made notes of explanations given me by a Communist 
and a non-Communist in government offices, a teacher, a preacher, 
a capitalist and a worker among our Chinese friends and also a 
foreign journalist and a missionary. 

GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS CLEAN HOUSE FIRST 

The campaign was not sprung upon the public by sensational 
arrests. It began with Mao Tsc-tung’s New Year challenge to the 
people. In the press, over the radio and in the movies the method 
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for the campaign was publicized. Every department of a govern¬ 
ment institution, agency or enterprise held a series of meetings. 
Every person, beginning at the top, read to his department a 
written self-examination of his life, in which he revealed any traces 
of graft, waste or bureaucracy in his conduct since Liberation. 
He was expected to look into his past in order to root these evils 
out of his thinking and attitudes. If he recognized his faults and 
repented of them his report was accepted. 

Members of the department were free to remind the speaker 
of omissions or corrections of fact but were not allowed to attack 
him in speech or otherwise. The worker doing the most routine 
task was just as free to criticize the chief as anyone else. 

An investigating committee was appointed by each department. 
It represented the managers, the trade union and the youth asso¬ 
ciation. If there were Communists in the department one was in¬ 
cluded but no outsider. This committee, under the supervision of a 
government commission in each city or town, checked on those 
involved in corrupt practices since Liberation. All records were 
made available to them. They interviewed the people to be investi¬ 
gated and also any witnesses related to the case. 

The committee’s findings were presented to the government com¬ 
mission and were also brought back to the department. Until the 
findings were approved by the department as a whole the case was 
not finished. Many people had to rewrite their personal history 
once or several times until their colleagues were satisfied that 
nothing relevant had been left out. The group kept a sharp 
lookout for false criticisms which might spring from dislikes or 
grudges. Indeed, such criticisms usually reflected on the critic, and 
often led to revelations which he was trying to hide. 

The same was true of self-reports where corruption was not a 
factor. Waste and bureaucratism were also taken seriously. Every¬ 
body checked on waste or extravagance in his work. Executives, 
teachers, and all who had administrative authority searched for 
signs of bureaucratism in their attitudes to staff, students or work¬ 
ers. If they were unaware of their faults their co-workers indi¬ 
cated instances when they had been domineering or arbitrary, had 
assumed the manner of “the boss” where consultation would have 
maintained democratic procedure. 

One government speaker, referring to the campaign, defined 
bureaucratism (or bureaucracy) as the breeding ground of the 
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other two evils, graft and waste. Bureaucratism implies a self- 
centred attitude. It isolates an administrator from those with whom 
he works and from “the people” whom he should serve. 

Criticisms relating to waste and bureaucracy were handled in the 
department. Confession and repentance, including restitution, 
settled most of the cases of corruption, when investigation findings 
had been accepted as final by the department. Those who refused 
to confess were arrested and brought before the courts. If their 
crimes were serious and if they persisted in denying the evidence 
their punishment might be severe. 

The San Fan campaign engrossed everyone’s attention. In some 
cases normal activities were slowed down, even to a standstill, until, 
in meetings that lasted all day or far into the night, discussion and 
reports of investigations had been completed. 

Everybody we met had new San Fan stories to add to our col¬ 
lection—incidents that had taken place in the campaign within 
the ranks of their own organization. Some were of meetings where 
one or two looked disturbed and didn’t join in the general discus¬ 
sion and later stood up and confessed corruption. Others told of 
suspect “tigers” whose sins took more than one all-night meeting 
to track down. 

Our plans were altered in some respects. Places we had intended 
to visit or people we were to interview were crossed off our list at 
times because the people concerned were too busy to find time 
for visitors. When your group is out to catch “Big Tigers” you can’t 
think of much else. Big Tigers were those who had enriched them¬ 
selves to the value of $5,000 (U.S.) or more, by nefarious dealings 
—accepting bribes or grafting on government contracts. Big Tigers 
also included those who were corrupt to any degree in handling 
supplies for the “Resist America, Help Korea Movement.” 

Plane service from Hankow to Chungking was suspended for a 
month at the very time we had planned to fly to our old home. 
The long steamer trip up the Yangtze, with such a short time at 
our disposal, made it necessary to cancel this plan—a very great 
disappointment to us and to our old friends in West China. 

Stories of individuals who had confessed their sins and repented 
were published in the daily papers, with changed names if they 
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preferred. There were other stories—of those who refused to admit 
their guilt even after it was exposed. Details of other investigations 
were published, not with glaring headlines nor in the style of sen¬ 
sational entertainment. They were news features to spread under¬ 
standing of the Movement—to show why it was necessary and how 
it should be carried out. Always it was made clear that confession 
and repentance would reduce the penalty and lead to restoration 
in the people’s trust. On this point one of the slogans was: “Steel 
can be tempered from scrap-iron.” 

Many of these true stories were dramatized on the radio and 
stage. In every journal appeared cartoons and picture-strips on 
typical “catching tiger” cases. When I visited the Workers Palace 
of Culture I was given a small book in which the best examples of 
cartoons on the San Fan had been printed. The director pointed 
out the excellent talent found among workers. He said this type 
of expression gave a new outlook for the workers resentment 
against corruption and oppression from which they had long 
suffered, in silence for the most part, in the old days. 

Store windows were used to stage scenes with papier-mache 
figures a foot high enacting typical San Fan dramas. I was first 
attracted to one which drew a crowd at all times of the day in 
a book-store near us. The sequence of action was plain even if 
you couldn’t read the captions. 

In Scene I a government agent is negotiating a contract for 
delivery of goods from a factory. The capitalist as usual in these 
dramatizations, was shown as a fat, florid man dressed in Western 
style. He ofTers a small gift to the government agent. 

The agent refuses but on arriving home finds a watch in his 
pocket. He returns it but before long the manager calls at his home 
and it is left there. Next the agent’s child falls ill and the capitalist 
calls an expensive specialist urging that it might mean serious delay 
to wait for the panel doctor. The agent and his wife are a bit 
panicked by the illness and impressed by the friendliness of the 
rich man. In the next scene the industrialist passes money under the 
table to the agent in return for a shady contract to supply goods to 
the government. Again the agent refuses and again finds the money 
in his coat pocket. 

Then comes the San Fan campaign, and the government agent 
who may or may not be a Communist—is troubled in his con¬ 
science. Should he confess or hope nobody will find out he has 
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fallen into the old bad ways? The workers notice he is ill at ease 
when he comes to the factory. His wife also observes he is unhappy. 
The workers and the wife are learning about the San Fan in their 
own organizations and they begin to suspect what it is that troubles 
him and they press him to make a clean breast of it. He does so, 
and is restored to their confidence, the corrupt capitalist is exposed, 
refuses to confess, and the militia-men take him to the court. 


A COMMUNIST EXPLAINS “SAN FAN” 

One evening a young Chinese woman who used to teach at St. 
John’s University when we were there called to see us in Peking. 
Miss Han YVen-lan was sympathetic to the student demonstrations 
against the civil war in 1947 an d we were n °t surprised to learn 
that for some years she had been a member of the Communist 
Party. Her father, a wealthy Kuomintang official, had bitterly 
opposed this connection, chiefly because he feared for her safety, 
but now he has accepted the new regime and has a post in the 
government. 

Han Wen-lan is teaching in a university in Peking. Like the 
Epsteins and other of our friends, her second or third question 
was, “Have you heard about the San Fan campaign?” Then she 
gave us her interpretation of it, from a Communist’s point of view. 

“Our Party for a long time saw that such an Anti-Corruption 
Movement had to come. In March 1949 when our victory over 
Chiang was assured Chairman Mao said something like this: 
‘Comrades, we have been through rough times and you have never 
flinched at enemy bullets, but some of you will not be able to 
withstand the sugar-coated bullets that will come later.* He warned 
us that these could take from us and our dead comrades the fruit 
of the revolution. 

“He was referring to the temptations which would be offered us 
when we assumed greater responsibilities, especially as the revolu¬ 
tion was about to move forward from the countryside to the cities. 
He knew that those who were opposed to the revolution, or were 
lukewarm toward it, would not hesitate to use bribery to increase 
their profits and, if possible, to delay or block the building of 
the new society.” 

“Since your Party expected this situation, why wasn’t this Anti- 
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Corruption Movement set in motion much earlier?” I asked. Why 
wait for three years to start it?’* 

“If we had tried to do it earlier we might not have found the 
people cooperative,” she replied. “They might have been confused 
and frightened if we had attempted to stimulate such a wholesale 
houseclcaning until the other great movements which together con¬ 
stitute the revolution had been completed. 

“The peasants were aroused by the Land Reform to a new 
confidence in their own strength and in our government. Pro¬ 
duction began to increase and brought prosperity to the cities. 
The remaining counter-revolutionaries had to be exposed before 
we could open up this new front. 

“We had to allow time for the personnel in government institu¬ 
tions to show how they would react to the new atmosphere created 
by the Liberation. You must remember that we retained eighty-five 
percent of the Kuomintang civil service. Our own Party members 
and others in the coalition government undertook administrative 
responsibilities new to them. 

“We had to give an opportunity for our national capitalists 
to show what they would do in the new era of prosperity. For¬ 
merly most of our industry was controlled by foreigners and their 
Chinese agents (compradores) or by those capitalists who were 
Kuomintang officials and made fortunes out of manipulating gov¬ 
ernment investments and controlling state enterprises. 

“The national capitalists, so-called to distinguish them from 
compradores and racketeering officials, now have as much business 
as they can handle. Many of them have orders for two or three 
years ahead. They’ve had a chance to show whether they are 
honest or are continuing in the old corrupt ways. Now, in the 
third year of our People’s Government, the time has come to take 
stock of government and of public and private enterprise before 
we launch our Five Year Plan. It is time to take stock of our 
national life.” 

“Well, you seem to be making a thorough job of it,” I said. “Do 
you really think you can change the morality of your people as a 
whole?” 

“We don’t expect to complete the transformation in the Anti- 
Corruption Movement this year,” she said. “There may be other 
such campaigns but not so intense or thoroughgoing as this one. 
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The people arc alerted now and know what to watch for. Those 
who do not cooperate willingly have learned that they cannot 
deceive the people or the government. 

“The San Fan and the Wu Fan are not the end of the struggle 
for a new morality. Neither arc they the beginning. Our Party laid 
the foundations long ago, in our own committees and in our 
armies. The same educational method has been applied to all our 
government personnel. These campaigns in the Anti-Corruption 
Movement are just an intensive phase of the long-term process of 
re-education which we call the Thought Reform Movement. 

“That’s one of the features of your Revolution difficult for the 
average Westerner to understand,” I said. “Most of us can hardly 
imagine how ‘Thought Reform’ can be successful on the broad 
scale on which you have done it. The more prejudiced among us 
call it brain-washing and all sorts of talcs are circulated about it.” 

Han Wen-lan laughed. “I guess it’s one of those things that has 
to be seen to be believed,” she said. “And, of course, it isn t uni¬ 
formly successful. Criticism and self-criticism is the secret of the 
inner strength of our Communist Party and we know it can streng¬ 
then our nation. We know that you can punish people by force but 
you cannot change people by force. Neither can you make people 
literate, or honest, or patriotic by force. But you can give them the 
opportunity to learn.” 

“In other words,” I said, “you can prepare the ground, sow the 
seed and cultivate the growing plants. The experience of nature 
teaches you to have reasonable hopes of a harvest.” 

“Yes. Our People’s Government is a coalition government, with 
representatives from the ten political parties and all the people s 
organizations united under the leadership of the Communist Party. 
They have cooperated with Chairman Mao and other leaders of 
our Party in promoting the Thought Reform Movement among all 
civil servants, teachers, managers and workers in state enterprises. 

“We spend an hour a day—the first hour—in study and dis¬ 
cussion. We learn, also, to use criticism and self-criticism. We 
examine our conduct and the thoughts which guide our conduct. 
Former Kuomintang personnel and other non-communists begin 
to see the bearing of individual attitudes on the welfare of the 
state. Communists have learned this before they arc accepted as 
members of the Party.” 

“If the government personnel have had this training,” I asked, 
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“why is it necessary to institute this drastic San Van, Against Three 
Evils campaign?” 

“The Thought Reform Movement, initiated in 1950, is a long¬ 
term educational process. The San Fan is a campaign to check and 
repair weak spots in government personnel before the country suf¬ 
fers harmful effects. Thought Reform will continue long after¬ 
wards. 

“It isn’t easy to learn to analyze yourself as well as others so 
that you understand faults of the past and see how they retard 
progress in the new society. It’s natural to be emotional about 
such matters, to cast blame or to be depressed. I hese are negative 
attitudes which delay the formation of new habits. 

“Is there the danger of people becoming too introspective? I 
asked. 

“Thought Reform is much broader than mere self-examination. 
It includes the study of Marxism-Leninism on which the guiding 
policies of the new government are based. It also includes study 
and discussion of the writings of Mao Tse-tung and the policies 
outlined in The Common Program and, in particular, in the kind 
of work in which you are engaged. 

“To understand what’s changing people in China you must dis¬ 
tinguish between ‘Thought Reform’ and Thought Contiol. The 
purpose of asking everybody to study Marxism-Leninism and The 
Thought of Mao Tse-tung is not to force acceptance of the philo¬ 
sophy in these works but to give all an opportunity to grasp what 
underlies the concepts of a cooperative society. Such study is not 
compulsory, but those who do not take part are apt to feel that 
their colleagues wonder why they are not interested.* As a result, 
most people cooperate heartily with the plan. One can do this 
without desiring to become a member of the Communist Party. 
That’s a serious step, to be undertaken only by those who are willing 
to assume grave responsibilities entailing personal sacrifice and the 
acceptance of party discipline. 

“And this brings me to the phase of the Anti-Corruption Move¬ 
ment about which I particularly want to tell you. You’ll hear a great 
deal about it from others but I want to explain the role of Com¬ 
munists in this movement. We began with ourselves. Each of us 

*1 have heard similar explanations of Thought Reform given by some 
missionaries. 
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‘took a bath.’ Each wrote his own history, trying to understand 
clearly how he had fallen short and why. This was read and dis¬ 
cussed in his own Party group where others could comment. If he 
was perfectly candid in confessing mistakes and showing repentance 
we felt he had been ‘cleansed.’ We have been consistently strict with 
those of our Party whose record was not clean and who failed to 
admit it.” 

“You mean to say that your Party admits that some of its 
members have fallen from the high standard of honesty and integrity 
which you set during the war?” 

“Yes, indeed. The main purposes of this movement are to make 
clear to the people what is right and what is wrong and to bring 
to the light of day anything which is a threat to our national life. 
It is an indication of the strength of our Party—not its weakness 
that we are not afraid to wash our dirty linen in public. We have 
publicized the records of those who have been guilty of accepting 
bribes, responsible for wasteful use of public property or bureau¬ 
cratic in their relations with subordinates. Those are the three evils 
indicated by the term San Fan .” 

“Well!” I said. “That’s something new. Political parties usually 
leave these revelations to their opponents.* You said just now 
your Party was strict with the guilty ones. What did you mean? 
What happened to them?” 

PENALTIES FOR CORRUPTION 

“If they made a clean breast of everything, nothing happened 
unless the crime was serious, and then only light punishment besides 
restitution of stolen money. One of the cardinal principles of the 
campaign is shown in the slogan pasted up in all offices: “Turn 
your head around. The shore is behind you. There is only one road 
back to the shore—confess everything, to the bottom.” 

“Suppose they didn’t confess — what then? What about those 
who had departed so far from the strict training and discipline you 
say is inherent in your Party membership?” 

“There have been a few like that, some of them very tragic 
cases. Two of them were shot during the San Fan campaign—one 
in Tientsin was a particularly tragic case.” 

“Tell me about it,” I said. “Was there more than corruption 


*E.g.: United States election campaign, 1952 . 
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involved? Surely, death is too heavy a penalty for anything less than 
murder. I don’t like capital punishment under any circumstances, 
but unless the crime is murder such a penalty seems too severe.” 

“You must realize what corruption means in China today,” Han 
Wen-lan replied, with no sign of annoyance at my criticism. There 
is the case of the man who was shot in Tientsin. He was a com¬ 
rade in the Long March in 1934. He had carried heavy Party 
responsibility for years. He had seen thousands of comrades die 
rather than betray the revolution. He was given an important post 
in the government as well as being the Secretary of our Party in 
Tientsin. He was trusted. Huge contracts* for vital supplies passed 
through his hands . . .” 

“And he accepted bribes from capitalists competing for con¬ 
tracts?” I asked. 

She nodded. “Yes. In spite of all he had done for the people in 
the past, and all he was doing for them, apparently, right up until 
he was exposed as the ringleader of a group that had grafted some 
U.S. $17,000,000 from the people’s government.” 

“That’s a lot of money in any country,” I agreed, “especially in 
China today—with so much urgently needed. It’s incredible that a 
man with such a history would stoop to that.” 

“It is incredible, and I hate to talk about it, but it will help you 
to understand why this San Fan campaign was absolutely essential. 
You can see that if that sort of thing wasn’t checked both our 
economy and our morale would eventually be ruined. Standing, as 
we do, under the threat of invasion by U.S. forces now in Korea, 
the very independence of our country might be at stake eventually. 

“This Tientsin official knew that, and knew the freedom for 
which thousands have died would be swept away if such a train 
of events were not stopped. 

“He knew of the terrible brutalities inflicted by landlords on 
those peasants to whom land was redistributed in areas that 
changed hands during the civil war. When the Chiang troops 
took back an area, the landlords returned, then killed and tortured 
the peasants without mercy. In fact, it was in such cases that a 

*1 am not certain in what area this man’s responsibility lay and I don t 
want to misquote Miss Han. Sabotage of steel for construction and adul¬ 
teration of drugs for the Volunteers in Korea caused deaths and were 
considered the gravest offenses. 
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desperate desire for revenge led the peasants to take the law into 
their own hands later, before law and order had been fully es¬ 
tablished by the authorities after Liberation.” 

“I begin to see why corruption on such a scale by one who 
understood these things was considered on the same plane as 
murder,” I said. “Did the guilty man in Tientsin confess to his 
betrayal of his Party and his countrymen?” 

She shook her head. “No. His degeneracy had gone too far. 
The worse the crime the harder it is to confess it. It was exposed 
by others, beginning with small leaks which roused suspicions 
and led to confessions of those less deeply involved. Of course, 
extremely careful investigation was made before the case came 
to court, but the evidence left no shadow of doubt. This is the 
most sensational case and it has increased the confidence of the 
people in our government because it is such a contrast to the 
way the Chiang regime handled cases of corruption. As you will 
remember, the people at the top never paid the penalty; a scape¬ 
goat was always found to create the impression that the govern¬ 
ment was cleaning house.” 

“Yes. I remember the exposure of scandals in which the big 
grafters and speculators went unscathed while junior officials 
and underlinings took the rap. In 1946 one of the leading 
bankers of Chungking who had accepted a top post in Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Ministry of Food was involved in a big rice scandal. 
He was shielded while his book-keeper bore the brunt and was 
executed for hoarding a tremendous quantity of rice purchased 
by the government for relief to starving people but eventually 
sold on the black market. 

“This corrupt capitalist fled to Taiwan with Chiang. He had 
studied abroad and was regarded by the foreigners in Chungking 
as one of the most charming and enlightened members of the 
Rotary Club there. He belonged to one of the Six Big Families 
of Chungking. We knew him well.” 

“That’s the way it used to be,” Han Wen-lan agreed. “But 
it isn’t like that any more. We Communists hold ourselves and 
our comrades strictly to account for our deeds. We consider a 
lapse of morality more serious in a Party member than in any¬ 
one else because we are fully aware of the implications to the 
people. 
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“This man’s betrayal in Tientsin was, of course, a tragedy in 
our Party. Some of our members felt that we should not pub¬ 
licize his real name lest it bring dishonor to the Party and under¬ 
mine the confidence of the people in us. There was a good deal 
of discussion about it and finally it was taken to Chairman Mao 
to decide. He did not hesitate. Pie agreed with those who be¬ 
lieved wc must not hide anything from the people. The name and 
history of the man and his crimes were published.” 

We were interested to read in the Chinese papers stoiies of the 
trials of big grafters. Our hosts in the China Peace Committee 
said they would take us to witness one if an opportunity arose 
during our visit. This did not occur but in a newsreel at the theatre 
we saw the trial of seven accused of corruption on a large scale. 
The trial had taken place in the big concert-shell in the national 
park which used to be the Imperial City. 

This newsreel, shown in all theatres, made it clear that the 
thousands of citizens who watched the trial and shouted their 
approval of the verdicts did not influence the decision nor in any 
sense conduct the trial. On the platform were the judge, the Pre¬ 
sident of the Supreme Court, venerable Shen Chin-ju, the prose¬ 
cuting attorney and the defence counsellors. The narrator informed 
the audience this was not the first time these cases had been 
placed before the judge. It was, actually, a repetition of the evi¬ 
dence brought to court. It was now reviewed in public before 
the verdicts were announced because these men had been accused 
of robbing the people. 

The trials were part of the education for a new moral standard 
—honesty in dealing with public property—which was the basis 
of the San Fan Campaign. The film tried to make^ the public 
understand these cases and the reasons for the judge’s decisions. 
To see the accused standing before the people, and in some cases 
kneeling, as is the custom in China when an accusation is being 
made, was far more impressive than to read about it. 

Each case was conducted in traditional ways. The evidence was 
read by the prosecuting attorney; the extenuating circumstances 
were given by the defence and the judge summed up the case and 
pronounced the verdict. One of the accused was cleared and 
acquitted. Two who had confessed their wrongdoing and shown 
signs of repentance were given light prison sentences. Four who 
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refused to admit any guilt in the face of evidence were given 
severe sentences. Two of the latter were sent to prison for long 
terms and the two gravest offenders received the death penalty. 

The Anti-Corruption Movement was still going on when we 
left China. We were told then, and it has since been confirmed 
that there have been few death penalties. In Szechwan, where we 
used to live, there were none and tills may be the case in many 
provinces. In some areas where men had done serious wrongs 
and their attitudes continued to be anti-social, the courts deemed 
nothing short of death was just. Such offenders, by their dishonest 
practices, had indirectly caused the death and suffering of many 
people. 

Because I have dwelt on the trial we saw in the movies you 
must not imagine that the atmosphere in Peking was tense with 
fear <?f public trials. Exposure of dishonesty was mostly done in 
the group to which the individual belonged, and was cleared 
there. Only the incorrigible cases came to the courts and were 
publicized. 

Widespread publicity was necessary to induce guilty people to 
heed the warning of the slogan: “There are two roads: confess 
and repent, or be exposed and suffer the full penalty.” 

One young woman paid a price for trying to help a suspected 
person to confess his crime and avoid the heaviest penalty. Miss 
Han Wen-lan told us about it when she came to see us again. She 
asked, “Have you noticed anything unusual around the hotel 
lately?” 

“Yes,” I said, “we’ve noticed armed security men guarding a 
small room on the ground floor. We understand some Big Tigers 
have been in there during investigation. There were a number of 
plainclothcsmen in the corridors for a few days, especially at night. 
Is that what you mean?” 

She nodded. “There was an attempted murder followed by a sui¬ 
cide on your floor of the hotel the other night.” 

We looked amazed. We had heard nothing of it. 

“It was an ugly affair,” she began. “An official was suspected 
of being a Big Tiger by some in his department. In their San Fan 
meetings encouragement was given for everyone to make a clean 


*See Appendix: “Death Penalties.” 
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breast of all they had done. When his turn came to review his 
life he spoke of trivialities and evaded confession. Others gave evi¬ 
dence against him. 

“The Investigating Committee began looking into his case. The 
meetings went on and he remained silent but looked very disturbed. 
His co-workers wanted to give the chap every chance to confess 
and get a light punishment. One of our comrades who had known 
him for a long time and thought she might be able to influence 
him came to see him at his room in your hotel. He became 
very angry, pulled a small hammer out of his pocket and hit her 
on the mouth knocking some teeth out. He tried again, obviously 
intending to kill her but she managed to scream for help before 
she lost consciousness. The hall porters heard her and rushed into 
the room just in time to see the Tiger jump out of the window. 
When the evidence had all been collected it was found he was 
not only a Very Big Tiger but a political agent for the counter¬ 
revolutionaries as well. Our comrade who had tried to save him 
hung between life and death for days but it is expected she will 
recover. 

“I tell you this incident, which happened so close to you, to 
illustrate how desperate these very corrupt and debased people are. 
There are careful records of hundreds of such acts, thousands 
indeed, which have taken place throughout the revolutionary 
period. Until China got rid of these criminals our people could 
not be secure and our country could not become as strong and free 
as she is meant to be.” 




CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


Morals and Business 


When the San Fan campaign in government circles and people s 
organizations had opened up the path of the Anti-Corruption 
Movement the second phase began. This was the Wu Fan, “Cam¬ 
paign Against Five Evils,” and was applied to capitalist enterprises. 

The five evils to be rooted out were: 

1. Bribery of officials; 

2. Evasion of taxes (the most common); 

3. Stealing government property (e.g. by concealing shares 
formerly owned by the Chiang government or the officials 
who fled with him) ; 

4. Cheating the government by supplying adulterated or inferior 
products; 

5. Ferreting out economic information for private speculation. 

All these sharp practices were common in the Kuomintang 
regime. It was well known that members of leading families (some 
were professed Christians) had made enormous fortunes by such 
means. Government officials lined their pockets from management 
of state railways and mills. Their shares were often hidden under 
false names in the company’s books and it has required consider¬ 
able investigation since 1949 to discover them and claim them for 
the people’s government. 


Corruption in Chiang Kai-shek’s regime is described by General 
Wedemeyer in his report to the United States government, after 
his tour in China in August 1947. 
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. . Corrupt officials in many instances take more (in taxes) 
than the peasants are able to give and this results finally in the 
peasants leaving the land and forming bandit groups. .In contrast 
to the taxation of peasants, Chinese businessmen and rich Chinese 
resort to devious and dishonest methods to avoid payment of proper 
taxes to their government. It is commonly known that Chinese 
firms maintain two sets of books, one showing the true picture of 
business transactions and the other showing a distorted picture so 
that they do not pay as much tax as they should.” 

“One hears reports on all sides concerning corruption among 
government officials high and low and also throughout the economic 
life of the country. . . . Certain rich families, some of whom have 
relatives in high positions of the government have been greatly 
increasing their fortunes . . . 

. . There arc many Chinese here in China who have vast 
sums of money invested abroad. They should be required to make 
a complete report of their holdings in securities and capital goods. 
It has been conservatively estimated in America that they could 
raise at least one billion U.S. dollars from these sources.” (From 
Wedemeyer’s speech to the National (Kuomintang) Government 
State Council, Nanking, August 1947. The speech is summarized in 
“U.S. Relations with China,” published in Washington in 1949.) 

The soybean scandal of 1951 gives further testimony to the 
fortunes made by prominent Chinese in Chiang Kai-shek’s era. 
The New York Herald Tribune of August 16, 1951, reported that 
in the MacArthur hearings fifty-one Chinese names were involved 
in the soybean scandal. These and other men in the China Lobby 
were charged with cornering the soybean market just before the 
Korean war broke out. By boosting the price after the war started 
they made a profit of thirty million U.S. dollars. This indicates 
a huge capital investment and also fore-knowledge that the war 
was coming. 


While we were in Shanghai, in March, the Wu Fan campaign 
was in full swing. You can imagine the flurry it caused in the na¬ 
tion’s greatest commercial and industrial centre. Everywhere, 
Wu Fan signs and slogans, colored cartoons and picture-strip 
stories showed fat capitalists revealed as tigers. There were in¬ 
numerable jokes and pirns on “catching tigers.” When a capitalist 
or an official had partially confessed his corruption and was 
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Jim examining the bulletin board in lobby of our hotel, Shanghai Man¬ 
sions, showing workers' criticism of management. A person accused of 
corruption was known as a 'tiger.' When he had partially confessed he was 
cartooned as a ‘half-tiger.* When he had made a clean breast of it he 

became a man again. 


believed to be holding something back, he was pictured as a 
half-tiger. 

In the lobby of our hotel every day there were sketches and 
criticisms of the management written in chalk on blackboards. 
This thirteen-storey building had first served as Japanese Army 
headquarters, and later was headquarters for the American press 
and the American Army. We had often gone there in 1947 to 
visit American press correspondents. Now it is run by the govern¬ 
ment. It is obvious workers feel free to express themselves and 
the Anti-Corruption Movement gave them full opportunity to 
do so. 

Our hotel, now called “Shanghai Mansions,” is just off the 
Bund and every day we drove along the famous waterfront of 
massive stone buildings, banks and offices built by foreign interests. 
The foreign-owned buildings have not been confiscated. When 
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the American embargo made it difficult for many importing firms 
to carry on business, idle buildings were rented by the new govern¬ 
ment. Foreign shipping and banks were, of course, no longer 
allowed to operate in the new independent China.* 

Every morning we saw long queues waiting for the banks to 
open. Even on Sunday, when banks are usually closed, the people 
lined up. A notice in Saturday’s newspaper stated that the banks 
would be open Sunday to accommodate those who wished to ex¬ 
change gold. This affected persons who had been hoarding gold bars 
and now had to turn them in to make restitution for evasion of 
taxes and other forms of corruption for which they were being 
brought to account in the Wu Fan campaign. 

PRICES AND RUMORS 

In the stores the former indifference of clerks had been replaced 
by an eagerness to sell. Prices were marked down. Quick turnover 
of stock was needed to meet debts. On Yates Road, famous for 
fine embroideries bought by foreign tourists, small shopkeepers 
speak English. I tried to bargain a little, as was formerly expected, 
but one shopkeeper smiled and said, “No need to bargain now. 
Prices are fixed fairly. China is becoming a nation of honest 
people.” He looked rather smug and anxious to impress a foreigner, 
but his comment was a sign of the times. 

Nation-wide price reductions on thousands of commodities was 
one of the striking results of the Anti-Corruption campaigns. While 
we were in China prices dropped steadily; sales rose rapidly and 
profits rose. 

This trend increased in the months that followed. The consumer, 
the distributor and the producer all benefited by the change attrib¬ 
uted to the new attitude towards work and the elimination of 
dishonest practices. In state-owned enterprises, for instance, pro¬ 
duction costs were studied with keener interest by staff and workers 
together. Private companies, under the watchful eye of the trade 
unions, followed suit. 

Rising prosperity has spurred an upward trend in wages and 
government salaries on all levels. Workers, manual and professional, 
now have more money to spend and can buy more for their 
money than ever before. 


*See Appendix: “Foreign Trade.” 
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Even the “poor berated capitalist” is doing well. 1 hat is, it he 
has been cleared of suspicion of being a tiger or even if he has 
confessed and made amends for the past. When we left China in 
mid-April we learned that already that month the government had 
placed orders with over three thousand private factories in Shang¬ 
hai. This was said to be only a beginning of the increased industrial 
activity since the housecleaning done by the Anti-Corruption Move¬ 
ment. 

When the campaigns began there was tense excitement in the 
commercial centres. The Hongkong papers were filled with wild 
rumors of the number of arrests and suicides in Shanghai. 

It was true that some “Big Tigers” could not face the day of 
reckoning and committed suicide. At tea in a friend’s home one 
afternoon the lights suddenly went out. When we got into our car, 
the chauffeur said a man had just jumped out of a high window 
in the big apartment house opposite and pulled down the street 
wiring. The bystanders said to one another, “He must be a \ iger 
for sure!” 

The next day, on returning from luncheon in the former “French 
Concession” the loud speakers of the public address system were 
relating a story. It was the exposure of a ring of Big I igers in a 
government ofhee a few blocks away. The investigation had 
been completed and the public were being informed, not in the 
style of a newspaper reporting crime for its sensational interest but 
as a factual account of an event which affected the people. This 
was the only time we heard the public address system used on the 
streets. 

Bill Powell, editor of The China Monthly Review, had describ¬ 
ed to us how this method had been used to inform the people 
of exposures and arrests of gangsters in the round-up of counter¬ 
revolutionaries in the summer of 1951. He used to follow these 
cases going down to the office on the bus in the mornings. Loud 
speakers were spaced along the streets so that by the time the bus 
was out of hearing from one comer it was coming into 
the range of the next one. He had followed many of the cases 
closely and reported some of them in his magazine. The ones he 
recounted to us were of blood-curdling crimes traced to agents for 
counter-revolution. Shanghai has long had the reputation of 
being one of the most wicked cities in the world and this law¬ 
lessness was used to attempt to sabotage the new regime. 
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Bill Powell commented that the large number of arrests in 1951 
had given rise to rumors that all the suspects were executed. He 
investigated and discovered that only five hundred were shot in 
Shanghai, two hundred in Peking and a score or so in each of 
the other large centres in China. This, of course, was only one 
phase of the movement to clear China of counter-revolutionaries. 

THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST FIVE EVILS 

On March 25 the Mayor and other civic officials explained 
the campaign at a meeting of the “Shanghai Increasing Production 
and Practising Economy Commission” which directed the investi¬ 
gation in the campaign. Hundreds of representatives appointed 
by all the people’s organizations in the city sat on this body. The 
name indicates the constructive goals of the campaign. 

“During the past three years,” the mayor began, “the Chinese 
working class and the Communist Party have faithfully carried 
out The Common Program in their relation with the national 
capitalists.* In June 1950 when they were on the point of bank¬ 
ruptcy, the People’s Government helped them to get on their feet. 
Since then they have been making enormous profits but instead of 
showing gratitude they attack their benefactors . . . 

“Shanghai is a centre of Chinese finance and industry, a strong¬ 
hold of national capitalists. For this reason, their subversion of 
the national economy and reconstruction efforts is more effective 
and damaging. Politically, their attack is endangering The Common 
Program. It is for its protection we have launched this campaign. 

“The government has not changed its basic policy towards the 
national capitalists. The Struggle Against Five Evils (Wu Fan ) is 
different from the Land Reform which aims at liquidating the 
feudal landlords as a class. In this struggle we only want to get rid 
of the five evils, not the national capitalists. They remain a 
composite part of the coalition government. But henceforth 
they must confine their money-making activities within the scope 
of the Common Program and obey all government laws and 
decrees. 

“We call everything by its right name. We do not exaggerate 
nor minimize what we have definitely and clearly defined as ‘the 

*See Appendix: “National Capitalists.” 
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Five Evils.* For instance, receiving a small amount of sales com¬ 
mission is not considered bribery; information leaking out through 
careless talk is not called plant spying or stealing the secrets of 

our national economy.” 

Chen Yi announced the Shanghai government’s analysis of their 
merchants and industrialists as follows: Fifteen percent were above 
reproach; fifty percent were “basically lawful;” thirty percent were 
“semi-lawful;” and five percent were serious violators of the law. 
They were convinced that only the very few who had committed 
the most serious crimes should be punished to satisfy the people s 

sense of justice. 

There followed an outline of the three stages of the campaign: 
“(a) capitalists write out their own report for public examination 
of their records; (b) their reports are read by the workers and 
store clerks; (c) they are then submitted for approval to the 
Shanghai Increasing Production and Practising Economy Commis¬ 
sion.” Chen Yi stressed, “Of the three processes, the second is the 
most important. All capitalists must pass the collective scrutiny of 
their workers and stafif in order to receive their bill of health or 
other classification.” 

Mayor Chen stressed the orderliness of the campaign. He 



Most of China's heavy cargo is transported in junks which are rowed or 
sailed on the numerous rivers and canals. Passengers are also taken and 


find it a delightful leisurely vacation. 
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said the lawful rights of the businessmen and industrialists should 
be maintained. He warned investigators to follow regulations 
strictly and added: “No one should take advantage of this occasion 
to achieve selfish aims.” 

On the same occasion the Chairman of the Shanghai Increasing 
Production and Practising Economy Commission outlined the Eight 
Regulations governing the Campaign Against Five Evils. The capi¬ 
talist owners must tell everything without “resisting or evading or 
trying to conceal grave misdeeds by trivialities.” Workers must report 
unlawful activities but not institute investigations. The latter must 
be left strictly to those appointed to do it. Investigators were to 
turn in reports to the Commission but only the public security 
officers could arrest a law-breaker, demand the return of stolen 
goods, freeze assets or take over a factory or store for further 
investigation. 

He especially emphasized that “physical violence or other 
methods to force confessions are strictly forbidden.” (These ex¬ 
tracts from the two speeches are taken from translations of the 
Shanghai papers.) 


OPINIONS OF CAPITALISTS 

We collected opinions on the Anti-Corruption Movement from 
different people. S. K. Dzen, an importer and exporter from 
Chungking, whose son had lived with us for four years, wrote 
from Hongkong. He has been there since the final chaos under 
Chiang made it impossible to conduct business from Chungking or 
Shanghai. 

Like a large group of merchants Mr. Dzen is not politically 
minded but became thoroughly disgusted with the inefficiency, 
red tape and corruption which made business very difficult in 
the last years of Chiang’s regime. In 1947 he told us he didn’t 
know what the Communists would be like but thought nothing 
could be worse than the Kuomintang. He was rather pessimis¬ 
tic about the ability of the new regime to carry out their promises. 

He has been greatly impressed by the construction already com¬ 
pleted, especially the Chungking-Chengtu railway in the province 
where he was bom and lived most of his life. 

Mr. Dzen’s old friend, Tscn Gin-hsuan, a cowherd and former 




Until motor highways began to be built in Szechwan, in 1932, these stone 
footpaths were the only roads. This is a Chinese closed sedan chair. More 
common is the uncovered ‘whager,’ a canvas seat slung between the two 
poles, with a footrest adjusted to the passenger’s height. Sometimes there 

are two bearers at the front. 

warlord, today is given responsibility in the construction of this 
railway, the first to be built entirely of Chinese materials 
and with Chinese capital. It is one of the outstanding examples ol 
the Kuomintang unfulfilled promises. Forty years ago it was 
promised; later some grading was done and culverts built. Under 
the new government it has been completed in two years. The 
line is now being extended north to Kansu province to meet the 
Lunghai railway which in 1950 connected the great northwest 
territories with central China. These things impress Mr. Dzen. 

Until a motor highway was built between Chungking and Chcng- 
tu in 1932 single file footpaths, sometimes paved with stones, were 
the only roads in West China. Pack animals were not used as 
extensively in the west as in the north. Except for long river hauls 
by junk, cargo was transported on the backs of men or in baskets 
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slung from shoulder-poles. Sedan chairs, as in mediaeval England, 
offered the only alternative to walking, to those who could afford 

carriers. 

The chairs were fastened to bamboo poles which rested on the 
shoulders of two bearers. Extra bearers were added if the pas¬ 
senger were heavy and also to add prestige to an important official. 
The chairs were comfortable enough when one got used to the 
swing of them, but how terrible it was to see the front carrier fall 
on a slippery path and lie there till the rear carrier could set his 
end of the chair down and go to the rescue! If the slip was very 
sudden, the passenger might slide out of the chair into the mud. 

We heard that Mr. Dzen had difficulties in the Wu Fan campaign 
and wondered how he would come out of it. In time he wrote 
the full story. His partner in Shanghai had shown the firm’s books 
to his staff and to the government and a heavy fine was levied for 
tax evasion. All the goods on hand in Shanghai were impounded 
to pay the fine. It looked as if our friend was facing near ruin. 

However, Mr. Dzen is a sensible man. He has respect for the 
efficiency and honesty of the new regime. He knew that tax evasion, 
universal under the Kuomintang, was still practised by so many 
national capitalists that if all were ruined China’s economy would 
be injured. He appealed his case to the government because of 
unusual difficulties of carrying on export and import trade under 
conditions created by the American embargo of goods to be sold 
in China. 

The government gave him not only a chance to explain but 
also encouragement to carry on his business. Because he imported 
medical supplies—hospital refrigerators, X-ray equipment and 
dnigs—the government returned most of the goods. Mr. Dzen feels 
that the government was reasonable and lenient. He looks upon 
the Anti-Corruption Campaign as the foundation for a sound and 
expanding economy. He listens to the rumors bred in Hongkong 
with less respect than ever. 

One of the most interesting explanations of the two phases of 
the Anti-Corruption Movement was given us by Su Hsin-cheng, 
manager of the Chung Hwa Book Company. He invited Jim to 
speak to his editorial staff and printers. After lunch I asked him 
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to explain the San Fan and Wu Fan from a capitalist’s point of 
view. He did so, and ended with this comment: 

“Capitalist ideology is competitive rather than cooperative, and 
this is bad for the new kind of society we are trying to build in 
China. Unless we capitalists change our attitudes everything the 
government is trying to do will be harmed. 

“This government has become a vast and complex machine, 
quite unlike anything we’ve known before. The administration of 
education and health, for instance, now reaches out to all our 
five hundred millions instead of the small fraction whom the Kuo- 
mintang attempted to serve. It’s the same with industries, public 
utilities and the arts. Newspapers, pamphlets, and books printed 
by the government or in joint enterprises like my own are running 
into millions of copies. State museums, film studios and research 
projects in science and archaeology are increasing every year. 

“The capitalists can’t compete with all this. It is in our interests 
to cooperate in production and play the role assigned to us in The 
Common Program: ‘The People’s Government shall encourage the 
active operation of all private economic enterprises beneficial to 
the national welfare and to the people’s livelihood and shall assist 

in their development.’ 

“The government has stuck to its side of the bargain but as capi¬ 
talists found themselves prospering more than ever under this ar¬ 
rangement many of them forgot that private enterprises must be 
beneficial to the national welfare. In their greed to enrich them¬ 
selves still more they reverted to the old corrupt ways tolerated 
by the Chiang regime. 

“Many capitalists were affected by the San Fan campaign be¬ 
cause it reached into all levels of government including the People’s 
Consultative Councils in cities and provinces and, naturally, many 
of the citizens on these bodies are capitalists. For instance, I am a 
member of the Shanghai Council. In some cases capitalists have 
deliberately used their positions in governmental and peoples or¬ 
ganizations to delay or prevent progress because some believe a 
return to a competitive system would be in their personal interests. 

“You can readily understand that until this kind of attitude 
is replaced by one which puts the welfare of the people first it 
would be impossible to carry out the government’s plans for build- 
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ing a new China. Next year we are to launch our first five-year 
plan and this houseclcaning is clearing the way for it.”* 

Mr. Su also stressed the government’s leniency with those who 
confessed. He said in this movement, as in the suppression of 
counter-revolutionaries, the large number investigated gave rise 
to the rumors that countless numbers were being severely punished. 
During a widespread check on counter-revolutionaries in the sum¬ 
mer of 1951, some seven thousand arrests were made in Shanghai 
in one night but most of them were released after the investigation. 
In his own publishing house four had been sentenced; two got two 
years in prison and one got five years. The fourth, who was the 
head of the printing department, was given life imprisonment. 

He stressed the point that these drastic houseclcaning move¬ 
ments, including the Anti-Corruption campaigns, were necessary 
because China must find new ways to get capital for her indus¬ 
trialization. 

There arc three possible methods for obtaining capital: by ex¬ 
ploiting colonies, by war indemnities, and by developing produc¬ 
tion. China can use only the third way. To do this, all graft and 
waste must be eliminated; all danger of sabotage removed and the 
cooperation of every citizen assured. 

Loyalty to The Common Program, said Mr. Su, is the standard 
on which everything is based. Citizens carry tiny books in their 
pockets, with the complete Common Program and a list of per¬ 
sonnel on all the commissions of the Central Government. 

“THE BEAST WITH THE HUMAN FACE”: A DRAMA 

We could not, of course, witness the Anti-Corruption campaign 
at first hand. But we were able to visualize the Wu Fan campaign 
after seeing a play on that theme in Shanghai. The theatre was 
crowded for this play on catching Tigers. The title was "The Beast 
With the Human Face” The cast was a famous troupe from Shao- 
shing, a town where for thirty years all-female casts had performed 
a wide variety of folk drama, a reversal of the tradition of classical 
drama in which men played all the roles. This town produced 

* By April the People’s Government was able to announce that already 
money refunded to the government in the Anti-Corruption Movement 
would build a railway three times the length of the Peking-Hankow line. 
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several great revolutionary writers, among them Lu Hsun, the 
Gorky of China. 

Before the play had proceeded far one quite forgot that the male 
parts were played by women—so convincing were the characters. 

In this play a drug manufacturer adulterates essential medicines to 
be sent to the Chinese Volunteers in Korea. 

The play portrayed most of the types we had read about: the 
rich factory owner, with his paunch, bald head and his fur-lined 
Chinese robe, is seen only when he goes to the manager s home 
for consultation. In Act I they scheme ways of piling up greater 
profits by adulterating their product; in the last Act they arc 
frantically trying to hide from the IVu Fan investigation. 

The dapper, handsome manager in his late thirties, a returned 
student from America, wearing Western style business suit, is in a 
dither most of the time. At first, he is arrogant and cocky toward 
his workers. With his beautiful third wife he is nervous and flatters 
and wheedles her into doing what he wants. Her petulant air indi¬ 
cates she is sure of him but, for the sake of a second luxurious fur 
coat, she agrees to seduce a salesman and persuade him to worm 
his way into the government and handle the contracts for the firm. 
Her role indicates that all the women of China have not awakened 
to their rights and opportunities in the new society, based on eco¬ 
nomic independence and personal integrity. 

A more reluctant tool is the pretty office girl who considers 
herself above the workers. To get new clothes, she accepts a small 
gift from the manager for altering the books a bit. It docs not 
seem serious at the time but soon it is plain she is in his power. 
With larger gifts he gets her to keep two sets of books, one of them 
completely false. She is on her guard with the workers when they 
try to persuade her to join the union. Her behavior arouses the 
suspicions of the workers about their firm, for they have heard 
about corrupt firms from loud speakers on the street comers. Now 
you see the importance of this method for “propaganda which 
takes the place of the home radio not yet available to everyone. 


The key man in the drama is the pharmacist, a decent sort of 
fellow at heart but not as aware as he should be of political cur¬ 
rents around him. At first he refuses to adulterate the formula 
used in the manufacture of the drug. The slick manager persuades 
him that it is an insignificant fraction of the drug, will reduce its 
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potency very little and will save the firm a great deal of money. 

The amount of a cheap ingredient is increased replacing a rare 
and costly one. As usual, the first bribe of a raise in salary is re¬ 
fused. There follows a slight threat, given subtly, by the manager 
and the proffered raise is increased. The weak but decent-minded 
pharmacist thinks of his charming wife and daughter for whom 
he loves to buy nice things. He wavers, and is lost. Once he is 
committed to the deal he can’t draw back when the plot develops 
and he is forced to sign a further—and now dangerous—adultera¬ 
tion in the formula. 

The plight of the young pharmacist is pathetic. At first he is 
on good terms with the workers, jokes with them and discusses 
current affairs freely. He joins in a hearty send-off to a worker 
who leaves to join the Chinese Volunteers in Korea. This scene 
receives a big ovation from the audience. 

As the scenes unfold, the pharmacist becomes uneasy and then 
frantic. He begins to doubt that the new government is so over¬ 
whelmed by problems that it cannot check laxity in business prac¬ 
tices, as has been rumored. The manager had assured him that 
governments get tangled up in red tape and, anyway, Korea is a 
long way from Shanghai! When the workers want to chat with 
the pharmacist about the current San Fan and Wu Fan campaigns 
he hasn’t time to listen. He begins to avoid friendly contact with 
them. They notice the change in him, begin to wonder and then 
to suspect something is wrong. 

The star of the drama is the trade union leader—a young woman 
who inspires and counsels the workers. We had met this brilliant 
actress that very afternoon at a reception given us by the Shanghai 
Peace Committee where she represented the Peace Committee of 
the Actors’ Union. We were told that she is famous not only for 
the fine quality of her acting but because she had risked her life 
in the Communist underground days in Shanghai. 

The tempo of the play rises as the workers elect an Investigating 
Committee which receives its credentials from the city Commis¬ 
sion appointed to supervise investigation in the Wu Fan . 

The chief conspirators go into a huddle in the manager’s home. 
The owner and the manager have been notified by the Commis¬ 
sion that they must present their books and records for inspection 
by the workers and the investigators. They decide to tell nothing 
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and to present the false books. They send for the liaison salesman 
who has wormed his way into the government Then all three 
pledge one another that they will not confess. After a round of 
drinks they feel better and assure one another that all will be 

if each keeps his pledge. 

The manager has the duty of extracting similar P led ? es 
pharmacist and the bookkeeper, who is by now very jittery. Both 
n“h they were out of the mess. The manager warns them 
that if they open their mouths all will be ruined. Loss of reputation 
prisVn and e'ven the firing squad are held up before the- They 
cannot tum back now. If all stand together, the storm will pass 

Now the pharmacist begins to suffer agonies. He walks the 
streets, but the signs and slogans everywhere warn him that h 
wont crime is to withhold the truth. The loud speakers on the 
comers remind him of the same thing and when he goes home 
and turns on his radio for relaxation he hears news-s ones of tho 
who have cheated the people. Always the listener is urged to choose 
the only road to peace of mind and reinstatement in society 
“Confess, repent, and make amends as best you can. 

It is plain that his conscience is sorely troubled; he can neither 
eat nor relax. He is pacing the floor when his wife and their te n- 
age daughter come home from the Women s Association and the 
Youth Federation. In their meetings they have learned about the 
new morality that is cleansing China of coemption and ■■'responsi¬ 
bility in public affairs. They eagerly tell him about the^r own con¬ 
fessions of extravagance and lack of perception of right and ot 
wrong in their social attitudes. 

After our six weeks in New China this scene didn’t seem unrea . 

We had talked to women and girls, to teachers an ' a l '" k 
kinds who had experienced in their own groups this kind of awak 
"Tg It was not unnatural to the audience that h,s family should 
become perturbed about the pharmacists appearance 

havior 

^edoesn’t want to hear about their meetings; he just wants to be 
left alone. The daughter sits on the arm of his chair and asks him 
what’s wrong-has he not made his own statement yet and is he 
worming about it? What has he done? Why not confess it all? 
He brushes her off and she runs out of the room, upset and crying. 

The wife is wiser and quieter but she, too, feels that he is sut- 
fering from a burden of guilt and tries to help him get free of it. 
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Goaded to despair by his own conscience and their reproaches he 
strides out into the night, still undecided what he will do. 

In the next scene the manager has returned to the factory to 
extract some tell-tale papers. But it is too late. The workers arrive 
for a union meeting. Hearing their voices in the hallway he hides 
in his office and waits for them to go. 

The worried little bookkeeper, who appears in smart new clothes 
each time she comes on the stage, has confessed to the union leader 
that she was forced to falsify the books, but she has no idea to what 
end it was done. The workers discuss their suspicions with their 
Investigating Committee and wonder where the next clue will come 
from. There is a joyous shout in the hallway and their fellow- 
worker now on leave from Korea comes in to greet them. They 
crowd around and ply him with questions about his experiences. 
In his padded khaki uniform and fur-lined cap he looks very 
stalwart. The remorseful bookkeeper begins to weep. The union 
leader puts her arm around her. 

Before long the returned Volunteer tells the workers of anxiety 
at the front because certain capsules are no longer effective in re¬ 
storing wounded men to health and more were dying in hospital 
than formerly. He has a terrible suspicion that it is the capsules 
that arc made in this factory. 

The pharmacist, irresistibly drawn to the scene of his conflict 
has come to the factory and is standing in the doorway. Those near 
the pharmacist look at him; then all turn and look. He is deathly 
pale and his eyes are wide with horror. 

He steps forward and says brokenly: “The false formula! . . . 
I ... I signed it!” 

Then the whole story comes tumbling out. The Investigating 
Committee break open the bookkeeper’s desk drawer and find the 
evidence for the whole plot. The manager opens his office window 
to jump. The workers hear the noise, rush in and drag him into 
the main office. A member of the Investigating Committee tele¬ 
phones the public security officer in the district and officers arrive 
to arrest him. Other members of the Investigating Committee come 
in to say that the liaison salesman has confessed his part in the 
crime to his government department. Security personnel had been 
searching for the manager and the owner and found the latter had 
killed himself. 
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The melodrama ends with the manager, h.s arrogance and cock - 
ness gone, on his knees while the workers pour out all their pent- 
up resentment against him, not only for this final crime but fo 
various oppressive acts in the past. The adulteration of drugs 
for the Volunteers in Korea is one of the worst enmesto be un¬ 
covered in the campaign. In the play we see the loathing of the 
workers for anyone who would jeopardize the lu es of others for 

own profit. . , 

The pharmacist, now under arrest, is assured that h.s las - 

minute confession and his genuine grief and ' lk ,< 

.rate his punishment. The verdict for him and for the manager 
with the P courts. The enraged workers feel the manager deserves 
nothing less than death. The beautiful third “wife comes looking 
for her husband. When she learns his fate she curls her lip an 
says bitterly, “I always knew he was a rotter. 

The curtain dropped and we rose to go. I looked around at th. 
audience, most of whom clapped enthusiastically. Many of them 
were middle-class people and I wondered how many had yet 
to make their peace with this cleansing movement. 

AT DINNER WITH THE MAYOR OF SHANGHAI 

Every detail of this play was taken from actual cases un “ v '" ed 
in the^Campaign Against Five Evils” in Shanghai. This vital part 
of the revolution had become vivid to us A few days ater we 
accented with heightened interest, an invitation to dine with tn 
Mayor of ^Shanghai under whose jurisdiction the campaign was 

being carried out. 

It was not a formal occasion. Jim had been preaching and speak- 
ing evew night for a week in Shanghai and the dinner was sand¬ 
wiched between a conference with the national executive of he 
Church of Christ in China and a public meeting to which all the 
Anglican churches sent representatives. We were invited to th 
Major’s with four members of the Shanghai Peace Committee, two 
of them religious leaders who had helped plan Jim s heavy 
among the churches during our stay in Shanghai. 

It was evident that our friends knew Mayor Chen well. They 
had worked closely with him on the Shanghai People s Consultative 
K. 3 S rmpid him. H, =n«mi»cd d, »“¥ 
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tiful mansion in the modernistic American style popular among the 
wealthy Chinese who fled with Chiang to Taiwan or to America. 
Our friends told us that Mayor Chen lives in simple style in his 

private life. 

He is one of the leading Communists of China. I recorded the 
highlights of our conversation immediately with the help of my 
interpreter. How I envied Jim the ability to converse in Chinese 
widely and fluently on such occasions! 

Chen Yi is a stocky, barrel-chested type, not unlike Mao Tse-tung 
except that he is shorter. We did not meet Chairman Mao but his 
pictures convey the same impression I got of Chen Yi—a relaxed, 
confident, kindly personality, having unusual insight and a keen 
sense of humor. There is a quiet power in Chen Yi’s deep musical 
voice and deliberate manner. There is no sign of the swaggering 
bully or the vainglorious militarist. He is a scientist and a poet. 

In our conversation he showed not only sympathy but tender¬ 
ness for the suffering people in old rural China and now in Korea. 
From his history and from a brief acquaintance there is no indi¬ 
cation that he loves ambition or is likely to be tempted to sacrifice 
the welfare of the people for personal aggrandizement. 

Chen Yi had entered Shanghai in May 1949 leading the vic¬ 
torious People’s Liberation Army. He had remained to see the 
overcrowded seaport weather the ordeals of Chiang’s blockade and 
bombing and the general chaos left by civil war. He had seen 
the city revive under his government and now he had launched the 
Wu Fan , Campaign Against Five Evils, to make her economy 

sound. 

Our conversation turned on this subject first. Chen Yi told us 
that the Shanghai industrialists took fright when the death penalty 
was meted out to two Communists who were Very Big Tigers in 
Peking and Tientsin. The capitalists said, “If they do that to their 
own, what will they do to us?” and there was a rush for the Hong¬ 
kong border. In the post-revolutionary period permits to leave any 
city are required as they were in the latter days of the Chiang re¬ 
gime. Chen Yi sent for the panic-stricken capitalists to come and 
talk things over. 

Chen Yi chuckled when he told us about this: “I said to these 
rich capitalists shaking in their boots, ‘If we were to treat you 
chaps as strictly as we do our own, not one of you would escape!* ” 
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Then he explained to them that the People’s Government was not 
trying to get rid of the capitalists, as it was rumored, but to rid 
them of their anti-social ways. If they confessed their crimes and 
showed willingness to change they had no need to fear. 

He said that after Liberation the Communists, through their 
widespread organization in the interior, were able to repair quickly 
the economic threads broken by the Japanese invasion and the civil 
war. So, in Shanghai, where most of the light industry is concen¬ 
trated, the capitalists were able to get orders for two or three years 
ahead. In spite of the American blockade their profits were higher 
than ever because most of the raw materials were now being pro¬ 
duced in China and the government facilitated their supply. 

Unfortunately, Chen Yi said, the capitalists did not cooperate 
despite this profitable situation. Most of them continued their evil 
habits—attempting to bribe government officials, buying inside 
information, evading taxes and falsifying accounts. They even 
organized underground “conspiracies in restraint of trade, that is, 
a number of firms pledged each other to extortion on government 
contracts. One of the largest of such conspiracies has already been 
exposed in Chungking by the Anti-Corruption Campaign—a 
Thursday Luncheon Club which met for the above purpose. 

Chen Yi, like Jim, was bom near Chengtu in Szechwan. He was 
the son of a wealthy landlord family and from 1921-23 he publish¬ 
ed a newspaper in Chungking. They both knew some of the 
men who had been exposed as members of this Thursday Club. 

Chen Yi explained to us that over eighty-five percent of the civil 
servants had been taken over from the Kuomintang. They were 
guaranteed continuance of their livelihood if they conformed to the 
new regulations of honest work. The government tries to help by its 
educational methods. All officials and government employees study 
the new laws, especially those covering their own work. Full dis¬ 
cussions arc held in departments on new standards of life and 

work. 

This “Thought Reform Movement” has changed the attitudes of 
many and given them political understanding of the new order. 
But the program of education was thwarted by those capitalists who 
continued the old corrupt practices with the same officials with 
whom they had dealt in Kuomintang times. Chen Yi spoke of this 
trend as an “attack by the capitalist class” on China, for they 
sought not only to enrich themselves but to undermine the new 
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economy. They would like to be masters of the government and thus 
be able to get for themselves the fabulous wealth which used to be 
taken from the country by foreign firms. 

The conversation turned to the struggle of many years to organize 
the people to get rid of feudalism and imperialism, the two barriers 
to China’s development into a strong, independent industrialized 
state. It was fascinating to hear this intellectual-tumed- 
revolutionary speak of the days when he was left in charge of the 
guerrillas in Kiangsi after the main body of Communists had set 
out on the Long March to the north in 1934. 

From the mountains his men had harassed Chiang’s troops as 
they pursued the migrating Communists. Chiang put a price on his 
head but the people never betrayed him. Nine or ten Red guerrillas 
might be hiding in the woods when Chiang’s troops raided a farm¬ 
house in search of them. They would string up even the old women 
by their thumbs, trying to make them tell where the Reds were— 
but they never did. It was typical of the support the common people 
gave to the Communist program wherever it had been demon¬ 
strated, he said. 

Driving from Chen Yi’s dinner to an evening meeting, one of 
the church friends who had been with us said, “You can see now 
why we trust these chaps to live up to their high standard of serving 
the people. This Anti-Corruption Movement has made it clearer 
than before.” 

We said we were impressed by certain resemblances between 
the movement and the old-fashioned church revivals and the 
Methodist class-meetings. The latter stressed personal salvation; 
the Communists in China urge confession and repentance for the 
sake of saving society. 

Speaking of these things, Jim and I recalled one night in 1947 
when the Dean of Theology at St. John’s University came to our 
apartment in Shanghai for a chat. This Chinese professor admitted 
the Chiang regime was hopelessly decadent, corrupt and oppres¬ 
sive. He also admitted that the record of the Communists in the 
north was clear as regards honesty and concern for the welfare 
of the people. He thought they would become the leaders of 
China, but the prospect did not cause him to rejoice. “They’ll be 
just the same as the Kuomintang when they’ve been in power a 
while,” he said. “It’s human nature to be selfish and it’s bom and 
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bred in Chinese to be corrupt. Everybody in China is, m some way 
or other—even the Chinese preachers scheme for their own ad¬ 
vantage.” . 

We reminded him that the Christian Church honors the teaching 
of lesus that a man “must be born again before he can enter the 
Kingdom of God.” Moreover, in church history many witness 
that by the grace of God this miracle does happen. The Dean of 
Theology nodded, then repeated sadly, “But you cant change 

human nature.” 

We didn’t meet that professor in 1952. I wish we had, for I 1 c 
to know what he thinks of the nation-wide movement to do that 
very thing, launched under the leadership of the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party. They don’t use theological terms to explain the 
miracle of changing human nature, but the Christian does. 

There is a familiar hymn which begins: “God moves in a mys¬ 
terious way.” So it is in China. These lines in the hymn describe 

the struggle of the Chinese people: 

The bud may have a bitter taste 
But sweet will be the flower. 

NOTE: A brief account of Chen Yi's life is given in Report from Red 
China by Harrison Forman, one of the six correspondents who went to 
Yenan in 1944—the first group Chiang had allowed since 1938. 

Chen Yi studied chemistry in Szechwan and in France until 1921 when 
he was deported for protesting with other Chinese students against a 
Chinese treaty giving the French a monopoly in railway construction in 
southwest ChL This made the young scientist realize there was no use 
working for technical progress so long as the government was corrupt. 

On his return home he founded a newspaper in Chungking to bring 
about social reforms. When he realized the impotence of this method he 
went to Canton, joined the Kuomintang and then the Communist Party 
and became a leader in the united front of the struggle against the Peking 
warlords who were keeping China disunited and weak. 

Chen Yi became an instructor in the Kuomintang military academy 
in Hankow. When Chiang betrayed and massacred the Communists who 
had won the victory of 1927 with him, Chen Yi fled to Nanchang and 
became a commander in the newly-formed Red Army. Forman quotes 
Chen Yi’s description of the seven years when the Communists controlled 
the province of Kiangsi in the south and carried out their program of 
Land Reform and popular government there. Chen Yi was left in charge 
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when the main body of the Communists trekked 8,000 miles to Yenan 
in the northern mountains in 1934 . 

When Chiang began to resist the Japanese in 1937 Chen Yi’s guerrilla 
Red Army troops formed the nucleus of the New Fourth Army under 
General Ych Ting. They united with Chiang’s troops to resist the invad¬ 
ing Japanese. The New Fourth gave the people arms to defend their 
homes against the Japanese, the puppets who went over to them from 
Chiang’s forces, and the local bandits. The New Fourth Army men fol¬ 
lowed Red Army tradition and were well disciplined. They did not take 
anything from the people, always consulted the village elders about bil¬ 
leting and left the quarters they had used scrupulously clean. All this 
was in sharp contrast to the sufferings of the people from the Kuomintang 
and warlord armies which had looted and bullied them for decades. 

In 1941 Chiang Kai-shek again betrayed his left-wing allies. Ten thou¬ 
sand of the New Fourth Army were killed and their commander taken 
prisoner. Chen Yi became the new commander. Fie put his troops direct¬ 
ly under Communist military headquarters in Yenan. From that time 
Chiang used his strength more against the Communists than against the 
Japanese. (Summarized from Forman’s account.) 

In the War of Liberation, 1946 - 49 , Chen Yi commanded the Third 
Field Army in East China. The story of their speedy liberation of Shang¬ 
hai, six weeks after the decisive crossing of the Yangtze River to take 
Nanking, is one of the epics of the war. Hundreds of liberals are among 
those whose lives were thereby saved from the last frenzy of the defeated 
Chiang forces. Small wonder that Chen Yi’s popularity as Mayor of 
Shanghai is widespread. 


PART Y 

Fruits of the Revolution 




CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


Red-Lacquered Doors Stand Open to All 


In museums the world over, the art of ancient and mediaeval 
China is admired by all. Canadians have one of the best collec¬ 
tions, in the Royal Ontario Museum of Toronto. To 
through these galleries, preferably with a guide, is to be llle 
with admiration for the beauty of the objects displayed and the 
ingenuity of their creators. For most of us, this is the point lrom 
which we start to learn about the new developments in the cultural 
life of the Chinese people today. My observations may not interest 
the experts; but the average reader may be stimulated to further 
study in this fascinating field. 

Before we went to China in 1925 I had taken a short course in 
Chinese Art at the Metropolitan Museum in New York. It gave 
me a basis for appreciation of the consummate skill and creative 
imagination of those ancient craftsmen in bronze, jade, ivory and 
porcelain. I marvelled at the delicacy of the paintings, the intricate 
patterns of brocaded silk or embroidered satin robes. I felt the 
excitement of movement in the swirl of draperies, drawn, carve 
or embroidered. The same aliveness was conveyed by the white- 
capped waves, the dragon’s graceful scaly body and swishing tai , 
the lone bird swooping over a valley. The beauty of these objects 
°f bygone centuries made China an enchanted name. 

The real China seemed vastly different from romantic, ancient 
China, whose treasures I had studied. I was overwhelmed, in our 
early years in Chungking, by the sight of ragged, underfed, blue- 
clad millions, crowded into tiny mud farm huts or dingy, jerry- 
built, open-front shops. If there was loveliness still, it was only 
for the few. Times had changed little since ancient days when 
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culture was for the courtier, the official, the landlord and the 
scholar. Only this handful of people among the millions possessed 
beautiful objects of Chinese art such as we Westerners admire in 
our museums. And what of the artists who had fashioned loveliness 
unsurpassed in the world? Doubtless they had lived in hovels and 
dingy shops, without honor and with little pay for the orders they 
filled with painstaking care. When I saw the film, “Stone Flower,” 
in recent years I imagined the scenes transferred to Chinese huts 
and mansions. 

CLASSICAL OPERA, FOLK DRAMA AND MINSTRELSY 

Classical Chinese opera, with its gorgeous costumes, symbolism 
and conventionalized acting, retained the same distinctive style 
for centuries and has continued to be performed in big cities to this 
day. The Peking opera, because of the court, was the most famous; 
other cities had their own peculiar traditions in the theatre. These 
magnificent performances, originally only for the rich, were always 
beyond the purse of the peasant and worker. Actors were not only 
underpaid but disdained. In Manchu society they were considered 
on the same level as mercenary soldiers and prostitutes. All the 
female roles were played by men, who were often bought by land¬ 
lords for homosexual purposes. 

Less elaborate operas in the local dialects were played in “the 
provinces,” an expression used by the court to indicate all of China 
outside Peking. Sometimes the story was copied from court operas 
but language and style differed from place to place. 

Outside of the cities, the old operas and plays were performed 
on such special occasions as the landlord’s birthday or an official’s 
inauguration. They were staged on temporary platforms in the 
market-place or in front of a patron’s home. This entertainment 
spread feudal ideas and ethics—the duty of son to father, of 
student to teacher, of subject to the emperor or his representative, 
the local official. The rewards and punishments attached to these 
relationships were vividly dramatized, as in the theme of a dis¬ 
obedient son who was torn apart by horses. Even an illiterate farm¬ 
hand could enjoy these spectacles, which also had touches of 
comedy and clowning. 

There was also folk drama which arose from the people. One 
famous example is the Shaoshing opera, named after the town in 
Chekiang province where it originated. This type of drama retained 
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the simplicity and liveliness of its early days when the actors were 
the craftsmen and peasants of the village. With their crude musi¬ 
cal instruments they dramatized old ballads or folk tales or took 
themes from real situations in their own villages. About thirty years 
ago the Shaoshing opera became professional and was performed in 
the cities. Now it appears in thirty Shanghai theatres. Most of the 
parts are played by women, a tradition that began in Shaoshing 
many years ago, thus reversing general custom. 

One of the leading Shaoshing actresses, Yuan Hsueh-fan, is 
among the cultural workers on the National Committee of the 
People’s Political Consultative Council in Peking. We met Miss 
Yuan at a reception given by the Shanghai Peace Committee, of 

which she is a member.* 

Localities had their own folks songs, too, from ancient days— 
songs connected with different kinds of work. Boatmen sang for 
wind to fill their sails, carriers passed on from father to son 
famous rhyming couplets on the weather and the conditions of 
the roads; the stone masons’ rhythmic cry rose and fell as they 
wielded their heavy hammers with precision. The Yang Ko, famous 
choral dance to celebrate Liberation, was derived from the tradi¬ 
tional chant of the peasants as they transplanted the young rice 

shoots. 

Fortune tellers sang and told stories as did minstrels in Europe. 
In the quiet of the evening, when the little shops were boarded up, 
we used to hear the wail of a lute or a long-necked mandolin 
(pi ba ) played by a blind man led along the street by a small boy. 

I learned that many of these lonely figures blinded themselves by 
drugs so that they would be permitted to enter the courtyards 
where the women lived in strict seclusion in the old days. 'A strange 
profession to choose; probably the minstrel had first been an orphan 
waif who got his bowl of rice porridge by leading such a singer, 
and as he grew older it was the only trade he knew. 

The minstrels memorized some classics and repeated them and a 
store of witty proverbs with which Chinese conversation is embel¬ 
lished. As a result, these sayings were circulated from one generation 
to another, and even illiterates quoted them aptly. This folklore 
spread feudal ideas. Today, new slogans and jingles are spreading 

♦The Shaoshing theatre is described in China Reconstructs, No. 6, 
Nov.-Dee., 1952 . 
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the ideas of the New Democracy in similar fashion, while literacy 
provides a basis for intelligent study. 

OLD PAINTINGS COME TO LIFE 

The terrible contrast between the complacent rich and the ex¬ 
ploited poor was never out of sight in the China in which we lived 
for over twenty years. But there was no lack of beauty, once we left 
the narrow, filthy city streets and crossed the broad Yangtze river 
to our home on the south bank. The boatmen and the unpainted 
wooden sampan, in which they ferried us across, might have been 
models for painters in the Tang dynasty, the golden age of Chinese 
art, a thousand years ago. The clumps of graceful bamboo, the little 
arched bridges, the pagodas were all part of the landscape around 
Chungking as they were in the old paintings. Before the spring 
planting, the water-filled rice-fields formed a chain of crescent fairy 
lakes in the valleys where we used to walk. 

At night, from our garden knoll, the countryside was illumined 
by moonlight which silhouetted late travellers walking single file on 
the narrow stone footpaths between the gleaming paddy fields. 

Brown junks with huge patched sails moved leisurely upstream 
or rushed down with the current, as in the olden days. In the 
spring we watched the muddy Yangtze waters rising till they 
reached the lion’s mouth at the gate of a riverside temple 120 feet 
above the riverbed. In the autumn the river subsided to less 
dangerous levels and bared the long treacherous reef known as 
the Dragon’s Back. 

On summer vacations the charm of old paintings came to life as 
we watched the mist drifting across the towering summit of Mount 
Omei, or the far horizons where distant snow-clad peaks gleamed 
for an hour in the clear weather after rain. We climbed tortuous 
paths to temples among the pines, meeting pilgrims who came from 
all over China to this sacred mountain. Blind beggars held out their 
bowls along the way. 

On the altars of Omei’s famous shrines we saw, in their natural 
setting, bronze incense burners and candlesticks such as I had 
admired in museums. We stayed overnight in the temples and 
listened to the deep tones of huge bronze bells and the rhythmic 
beating of gongs as the Buddhist service was conducted before 
enormous gilded figures of Gautama Buddha and other saints, 
carved in wood or cast in plaster. For centuries these dusty, dingy, 
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high-raftered halls had echoed the chanting of priests who showed 
little concern for the sorrows of the worshippers. Most of the 
pilgrims were wistful old women who had saved for years to make 
this long pilgrimage on their little bound feet. They brought written 
prayers S for the health and welfare of their families prayers to b <: 
burned on the altar after the appropriate sums had been paid 

to the monks. 


VENEER OF BEAUTY ON A DECAYING SOCIETY 

We were invited, occasionally, to the homes of the rich Our 
hosts were charming, cultured people who had memorized the 
Chinese classics in youth and, by practising for two hours daily 
since childhood, had mastered the technique of writing with a 
brush. Calligraphy with them was an art in which they took pride, 

only they had the leisure for it. 

Behind the red-pillared gateways of their high-walled court¬ 
yards were formalized guest-rooms where simplicity was combined 
with elegance. The furniture was of carved blackwood, highly 
polished. On a cupboard a lovely vase with a spray of plum blos¬ 
soms or chrysanthemums contrasted with the walls panelled in rare 
woods. On the walls hung a few scrolls, in matching pairs; they 
might be paintings to illustrate a verse of poetry or verses which 
filled the entire scroll in large beautiful “characters” or ideographs 
which are considered as decorative as a scene or a bird swaying 


on a bamboo branch. 

Dinner, at these homes, was a long succession of rare delicacies 
brought from many provinces and superbly prepared with c 
variety of flavors for which Chinese cooking is famous. Leisurely 
conversation preceded the meal and guests were expected to leave 
soon after the last course had been served. Each would be given 
a paper bag containing some of the sweet cakes to take home o 


the children. 

Here, one might think, was the art of gracious living nigh y 
developed. For this handful out of China’s hundreds of millions, 
such might seem to be the case. But in the lives of the rich were 
also jarring discords, unhappy human relationships such as I e- 
scribed in telling of Jack Liu’s family in the chapter, The Way 
Ahead for Capitalists.” I do not underestimate the virtues of indi¬ 
viduals in the cultured crust of old Chinese society. They are 
demontrated by the many high-minded intellectuals who have given 
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themselves completely to building the new society. Yet we will 
understand the impact of new standards better if we think of those 
with cultivated tastes in the past against the background of the 
people among whom they lived. 

Even when we did not know about the habits or relationships of 
our host in a home such as I have described, it would not be 
unusual to step across his high doorstep into the street and be 
startled by a reminder that old Chinese culture was a veneer on a 
society rotting within. As in the Bible story of Dives and Lazarus, 
so in Kuomintang China, it was not uncommon to see a filthy, 
emaciated, diseased beggar lying at a rich man’s gate. He might 
be already dead or he might waken from famished stupor to hold 
out his broken bowl to us as we passed. 

Could we forget him by throwing pennies to silence his whining 
for alms and plucking at our garments? Frustrated by helplessness, 
some observers sought consolation in the belief that these condi¬ 
tions were inevitable in an old, over-populated country' like China. 
This was a most unsatisfactory escape from the problem, for such 
conditions existed also a thousand years ago as told by a poet of 
the Tang dynasty: 

Inside the red-lacquered doors 
Wafts the fragrance of meat and wine. 

While on the roads outside 

Lie the bones of those frozen to death. 

The spirit of the ancient Tang poet may now rest in peace. The 
red-lacquered doors of China stand open to the people; no more 
are dead bodies found on the streets. The good things of life, spiri¬ 
tual and material, arc rapidly becoming available to everybody. 

CULTURAL REVOLUTION BEGINS 

Although the conditions I have described existed in Kuomintang 
China, the cultural revolution had begun with the introduction 
of popular education in the last days of the Manchu empire. In 
the young republic, science and modern ideas became a cult. Some 
writers, influenced by Tolstoy and Gorky, began to portray the 
sufferings of the people in fiction and in political essays to create 
understanding of the roots of China’s problems. 

The outstanding figure in this period was Lu Hsun, bom in 
1881, son of a poor, scholarly family in Shaoshing, Chekiang prov- 
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ince. He studied science in Japan but when he returned to China 
he realized science could do little for the people of China while 
they remained under the yoke of feudalism. He was inspired by 
the 1911 revolution led by Sun Yat-sen, but disturbed to find 
that feudalism remained unshaken and that foreign powers used 
the chaos of the warlord period to strengthen their domination of 
China’s economy. Under these conditions China could not develop 
her industrial power and obtain independence or democracy. 

In 1918 Lu Hsun began to write short stories in the language 
spoken by the people, not in the stilted literary style of the classics. 
His first was a masterpiece of irony, “A Madman s Diary, in 
which he fiercely attacked the Chinese feudal family system and 
the ritualistic dogma of Confucianism. It was the bugle call of the 
cultural revolution. He is best known for “The True Story of Ah Q, 
in w'hich, with rare humor and pathos, he immortalized an unfor¬ 
tunate peasant who never did anything to suit people and was 
executed in a frame-up during the 1911 revolution without under¬ 
standing the reasons for his misfortune. This tragic, yet comical 
figure symbolized the unaw-akened, exploited masses.* 

Lu Hsun’s brilliant and penetrating essays and stories dissected 
Chinese society and made him the centre of the new literature 
guiding the revolutionary activities launched by the May Fourth 
Movement in 1919.** He did not join the Communist Party but 
eventually accepted the Marxist-Leninist analysis of social problems 
in China, and cooperated with the Communists in their efforts to 
solve these problems. Agnes Smedley, in her “Battle Hymn of 
China,” vividly describes the literary circle of which Lu Hsun was 
the most honored member, in Shanghai in the 30 s. She and Lu 
Hsun and the novelist, Mao Tun (now Minister of Cultural Af¬ 
fairs) used to send to Western papers appeals against the political 
persecution of Chinese intellectuals. They also collected and pub¬ 
lished the etchings of Kaethe Kollwitz, the German artist, and 
promoted the production of woodcuts which became one of the 
popular arts in the revolutionary period. 

“None of us was a Communist,” Agnes Smedley wrote, “but w'e 

♦This story and an account of Lu Hsun’s life appear in the English 
quarterly, Chinese Literature, No. 2 , 1952 , published by the Cultural 

Press, Box 6, Peking. 

**Sec Appendix: “May Fourth Movement.” 
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all considered it an honor to aid and support men who were 
fighting and dying for the liberation of the poor.” 

In 1930 she and Lu Hsun “prepared a manifesto to the intellec¬ 
tuals of the Western world on the slaughter of the writers and 
artists.” Mao Tun helped her to revise the translation into 
English. “As a result of it came the first foreign protest, from over 
fifty leading American writers, against the killing of Chinese writers. 
The Kuomintang was astounded to learn that the Western world 
disapproved.”* 

Worn out by overwork and by anxiety over the disappearance or 
death of his literary disciples, because of political persecution, Lu 
Hsun contracted tuberculosis. Urged by his friends to rest in a cool, 
dry climate, he retorted, “You ask me to lie on my back for a year 
while others are fighting and dying?” They could not persuade him. 
Like Dr. Bethune, he could not relax in a critical time, even to 
prolong his life. At the age of fifty-five, he died, in 1936. 

We visited his home in Shanghai, now a national shrine. At the 
desk, by the window from which the neighbors saw his light shine 
far into the night, he wrote the short stories and nine novels which 
laid the foundation of realism in Chinese letters and earned him 
the title of China’s Gorky. He wrote poetry also, and sixteen 
volumes of political essays. Lu Hsun translated many outstanding 
foreign books, especially those by Russians whose themes were 
akin to China’s problems. About one-third of his time, in later 
years, was spent writing editorials for magazines, revising manu¬ 
scripts by young writers and corresponding with them. Today a 
memorial postage stamp has been issued bearing his portrait and 
two lines of his poetry. Literally translated, they read: “Frown 
coldly toward the thousand men pointing at you; bow your head 
willingly and work like an ox for young children.” And it means 
this: “Ignore all accusation and work for the next generation.” 

CULTURAL FOUNDATION LAID AT YENAN 

By the time Lu Hsun died, Yenan had become the headquarters 
of the Communist Party. Many of the progressive artists, whether 
Communists or not, went there and became cultural workers in the 
People’s Liberation Army and in the areas they had liberated from 

*Battle Hymn of China, pp. 59 - 66 , by Agnes Smedley, Victor Gol- 
lancz, Ltd., London. 
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the Japanese. This laid the foundation for the cultural revolution 
among the people. Literacy and the arts accompanied economic 

emancipation. 

In 1942 a meeting of writers and artists at Yenan was a mile¬ 
stone in this movement. Mao Tse-tung, poet and philosopher as 
well as political leader, analyzed the role of literature and art in 
the Chinese revolution. The first urgency was to popularize litera¬ 
ture and art, and later to raise the quality. The people had need 
of novels, pictures and plays that would increase their solidarity 
in the struggle against their oppressors and make them confident 
of ultimate victory. “Our first task is not to embroider flowers upon 
silk but to send charcoal to snow-bound people,” said Mao 1 se¬ 
tting. 

He forecast that the process would be uneven; the development 
would be rapid in some areas, and provide guidance to cultura 
leaders in areas later to be reached. Above all, artists must live in 
close contact with the people, and learn to express their emotions 
and describe their experiences. They must help to develop nevv 
talent from among the peasants and workers who formerly had 

no such opportunity. 

“Only by representing the masses can you educate them. Only 
by becoming a pupil of the masses can you become their teacher. 
If you consider yourself as a master of the people, as a group of 
lords sitting at the head of the masses, then no matter how great 
your talent, the masses will not need you and your work will 

have no future.” 

This speech, circulated throughout China, was studied by artists 
who remained in Kuomintang-controlled areas during the civil 
war. Close on the heels of victory, even before the meeting of the 
People’s Political Consultative Council which established the 
People’s Republic, seven hundred cultural workers came from all 
over China to a conference in Peking to exhibit their work and 
to plan for the future. The 'All-China Federation of Wnters and 

Artists was established. 

I learned about this conference from a beautiful cinema actress, 
Ta Ni, who had studied in England. She was a guest at an informal 
dinner given for us in the Writers Club in Shanghai a handsome 
building formerly an exclusive night-club for the rich. Ta Ni, like 
many Chinese artists, was educated in the old order. They wrote, 
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painted, or played for intellectuals like themselves. To be useful 
in the new China they find it necessary to readjust their thinking. 

Also, they must find media which the peasant in his mud hut or 
the worker in the crowded room behind the small shop can under¬ 
stand and enjoy. Books and pictures must be within the reach of 
workers and peasants; films and plays must be at a price they 
can afford to pay. Recently, the premiere of a new documentary film 
on the Korean war, shown in one of the biggest Shanghai theatres, 
was reserved for pedicab-drivers. They had never been able to 
pay for a seat in any theatre in the old days. 

Art serves two purposes, Ta Ni said. Release from the age-old 
fatalism and despair comes to “the man with the hoe” when he 
sees his experience dramatized in woodcut, play or story. He is 
able to see himself and his neighbors in their true stature, no longer 
“little men” as compared with the powerful landlord and his 
agent. This release gives him confidence to take his rightful place 
of honor in the new society. He himself may even draw or paint 
pictures or he may use his recently acquired literacy to write of 
some of his experiences. Also, the post-Liberation themes spread the 
new ideas and stimulate national solidarity. 

There is a wealth of dramatic material in the changed lives of 
the people. Writers who had not worked in the revolutionary 
atmosphere of the north find that taking part in the Land Reform 
helps them to write convincingly about the people. Their former 
stilted style disappears. 

Powerful novels have been produced since Liberation, and some 
of them, such as “Daughters and Sons,” have been translated into 
other languages and are widely read in the West. The biggest 
demand in China today is for short stories and pictorial booklets 
written in simple language for those who have recently learned to 
read. Many are stories of patriotic heroes, ancient and modem, 
and full of wholesome excitement which stimulates the desire to 
read. These picture-strip books are popular among all ages. Any 
time you enter a bookstore you will see many people reading as 
well as buying. 

REALISM IN MODERN PAINTING 

At the Academy of Art in Peking I learned that realism is the 
new trend in paintings. The peasant and the factory worker are 
not yet ready to enjoy the old romantic landscapes, with moun- 
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Liu Erh-bei would like to plant cotton also, but he doesn’t have the 
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2 To encourage peasants to grow cotton the government publicizes the 
following regulation: The government buys the peasant's cotton before it 
is planted; gives him part of the pay in grain , in advance and promises 
the total payment will be adjusted to rising prices for cotton. 
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tains and temples in the clouds or poets fishing on arched bridges. 
Such themes belong to a world far from the struggle for bare exist- 
ence which has been their lot. Elaborate court scenes, mythical 
stories of eternal bliss or punishment, depicted in painstaking de¬ 
tail by traditional Chinese artists, belong to the feudal society 
which exploited the peasant. The peasant lives close to nature on 
his farm; he is more interested, now, in social themes than in the 
graceful spray of flowers or bamboo and the deftly painted birds 
which we Westerners admire on Chinese scrolls. 

The old techniques of painting still flourish. At a reception in 
Peking we met Chi Pai-shih, China’s most honored painter. He is 
ninety-three but he is still able to paint large scrolls in the free- 
flowing and impressionist style which he adopted in middle life. 
He had just presented Kuo Mo-jo, the chairman of the Chinese 
Peace Committee, with a panel six-by-eleven feet in size, called 
“Eternal Peace.” Doves and magpies arc pictured in the drooping 
branches of a tree and swaying on bushes bearing flowers of 
brilliant hues. Chi Pai-shih was bom in a peasant family, in 
contrast to most Chinese artists who come from the gentry. His 
paintings have, usually expressed social meaning and are often 
illustrated by his poems.* 

Other artists, of course, still concern themselves with the old 
themes, and find a ready sale for them in the little art shops for 
which Peking is famous. But the growing demand is for pictures 
of the new life: epic scenes of the struggles for freedom from exter¬ 
nal and internal oppression; new heroes of labor who have in¬ 
vented improved production methods; peasants receiving the deeds 
of re-distributed land; villagers bringing gifts to the home of a 
Volunteer fighting in Korea. A favorite theme is “Learning to 
Read;” family scenes where several generations are absorbed in 
books, or peasants reading after lunch in the fields. Such paintings 
are in vivid colors, and from them prints have been made for sale 
at a low price, to brighten homes and club-rooms. They are called 
“New Year” pictures because they are in special demand as decora¬ 
tions for the holiday season. In old days a picture of the god of 
wealth was customarily pasted on the door to bring luck. 

Portraits of Chairman Mao Tse-tung and other government 


*The story of Chi Pai-shih and pictures of his work appear in People's 
China., Feb. 1 , 1953 . 
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leaders are of fine quality and very popular. Scenes in Peking, in 
the colorful old palaces now government buildings, show Chairman 
Mao entertaining representatives of China’s national minorities, 
his plain blue civilian uniform contrasted with their gay costumes. 
A favorite scene shows Chairman Mao presenting an award to 
a young woman who lost her hand when she prevented an ex¬ 
plosion in a chemical factory. Historical scenes show Mao Tse-tung 
talking with peasants in the caves at Yenan or instructing the 
cadres who gathered there from all over China. Mao Tse-tung is 
never glorified as a military leader; he is shown as he is a 
philosopher, teacher and comrade who shared all hardships and 
perils with the revolutionaries. He is not regarded as a ruler but as 
one of the people, one whose wisdom and concern for them guide 
the creation of a new society. 

I asked the director of the Academy of Art whether the old, 
delicate techniques are being used to paint the new themes. He 
showed me a few examples and I thought them more charming 
than the new style because I feel they are distinctively Chinese. 
He smiled when I said this, and assured me that the old forms 
have not been carelessly discarded and will influence the art of 
the future. Great interest has been roused by the recent discovery 
of paintings in hundreds of caves, sealed centuries ago, in the prov¬ 
ince of Kansu in the far Northwest, on the old trade route to India. 
Many artists travelled from Peking and other cities to copy these 
beautiful relics of mediaeval art. Some of the originals were brought 
to museums for the people to see. Prints of these, too, are available 
at a low price. 

FOSTERING ART AMONG CHILDREN 

The full flowering of the new Chinese culture cannot come until 
education and leisure create the atmosphere in which tastes can 
be cultivated and talents developed to the full. The immediate goal 
is a living standard which would enable all to afford leisure. In the 
meantime, cultural development is proceeding on a mass scale. 
This is the meaning of the directive from the new government at 
its inception: “First popularize the arts and then refine them.” 
From the achievements listed at the end of this chapter, you can 
see how much has already been accomplished. 

Children, the first to be relieved of economic burdens, are learn¬ 
ing quickly, and foundations for their cultural development have 
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(Left) A modern vase decorated with a design taken from paintings re¬ 
cently discovered in the Kansu eaves. (Right) Plate designed from 

mural paintings in old caves. 


been laid. In 1947 Jim and I attended the initial performance of 
The Children’s Theatre, a movement sponsored by the China 
Welfare Institute, of which Mme. Sun Yat-sen is chairman. It 
provided children an opportunity not only to see plays suitable to 
their age but to write and act their own plays, and to study theatri¬ 
cal arts and skills. The first to benefit were children from slum 
areas. Public performances provided funds to maintain the group. 
They produced innumerable skits, dances and choruses which were 
performed in schools and on street comers. 

Since the Children’s Theatre productions dealt with current topics, 
such as inflation and sufferings caused by the civil war, the deca¬ 
dent Kuomintang regime suppressed this activity. Groups con¬ 
tinued to rehearse underground and, on the day of Liberation, were 
ready with their contribution to the celebration. Now this move¬ 
ment is helped and encouraged by the government. The original 
members arc grown up and scattered throughout the country, 
building up other cultural centres. 

In 1951, from January to July, 95,000 people witnessed the per¬ 
formances of the Children’s Theatre in Shanghai. This has now 
become a research institute to guide the development of Children s 
Theatres all over China. It is a school where the children receive 
formal education and training in the dramatic arts. 

The children in the dramatic section are taught to analyze a 
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play and take various parts. They are encouraged to write their 
own plays and have revealed great creativeness. The youngsters 
come mainly from workers’ families and have known poverty and 
struggle. This brings their writing close to the actual experience 
of the vast majority of our people, both the bitterness of the past 
and the great energies released now that the people know they 
can change all things by their own efforts. 

“Children in the art section are responsible, for lighting, 
scenery, properties and costumes. Those in the music section have 
their own Chinese orchestra and another orchestra with European 
instruments. The dance section performs Chinese classical dances, 
ballets and modem dances. The music and dance sections try both 
to preserve the old national forms of China and to make them 
blend satisfactorily with forms originating elsewhere. 

“The relationship among the youngsters of the Children’s Theatre 
is healthy and comradely. Their entire education is aimed toward 
developing self-government, mutual help and cooperation. To¬ 
gether, they summarize and draw conclusions from their work. They 
are taught to be open and frank at meetings, to bring up sug¬ 
gestions and to debate hotly until they find a solution to the 
problems discussed. They have their own blackboard newspapers 
and wall bulletins filled both with praise and criticism. Most of 
them are members of the Young Pioneers or the New Demo¬ 
cratic Youth League, or are preparing to enter these organiza-. 
tions.”* 

In 1952 we visited another art school in Shanghai, founded by 
Tao Hsin-chi, (W. T. Tao), one of the outstanding educators of 
the Kuomintang regime. After studying under John Dewey in 
New York, Dr. Tao returned to apply new methods of education to 
China. One of his experiments was a school for gifted children who 
were refugees in West China during the Japanese invasion. 

Dr. Tao realized that education could not be isolated from poli¬ 
tical conditions. He was active in the Democratic League, a party 
of liberals which Chiang tried to suppress after V-J Day. Dr. 
Tao’s school continued under great difficulties when it was moved 
to Shanghai. In 1946, Tao died of a heart attack from overwork 
after he learned he was listed for assassination by the Kuomin- 


♦From “The Children’s Own Theatre,” China Reconstructs, No. 1 , 
Jan.-Feb. 1952 . 
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tang secret police. He had asked Jim to substitute for him as a 
speaker the day before he died. At his funeral Jim expressed the 
grief of Tao Hsin-chi’s foreign friends that such a brave, gifted and 
noble man had died prematurely, his life a sacrifice in the struggle 
of the Chinese people. 

When we visited Tao’s school in 1 947 > ^ was housed in tents 
and a mud house which the sudents had built on a field a few miles 
from Shanghai. In 1952, some of the original seventy students 
were teaching in the school, which is now' thriving in the city. 

The three hundred students overflowed the big brick mansion 
assigned to them. Until new' buildings can be erected they are 
using a big mat shed for an auditorium and there they presented, 
to welcome us, a program of stirring songs, dances and dramatic 

skits. 



Scene from a dramatic skit presented at the Hsin Chi Art School. Two 
Chinese Volunteers on leave from Korea tell the wife of a comrade 

about his heroic deeds. 
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Some students had just returned from villages where Land Re- 
form had recently been carried out. The pencil sketches of this 
experience were on exhibit; the basis for woodcuts, paintings an 

etchings. 

Most of the students in Hsin Chi school (named after Dr. Tao) 
come from workers’ families. They arc eager to complete their 
training and become teachers in the cultural centres now rapidly 
spreading throughout China. 

WORKERS’ CULTURAL CENTRES 

The goal in China is to provide opportunity for all who wish 
to participate in cultural activities as well as to enjoy them. 
Professional artists have organized 20,000 workers’ artistic asso¬ 
ciations in factories, mines and workers’ cultural clubs, with an 
active membership of half a million. After the day s work these 
groups meet for drama, singing, painting, different kinds of dancing, 
including the national yangko and waist-drum dance, popular bal¬ 
lads or story telling. The workers benefit, and so does their work. 
They begin to compose songs, write plays and give public perfor¬ 
mances. 

One of the charming forms of folk art is the k’uai-pan, rapidly 
flowing verse accompanied by bamboo castanets. One coal miner in 
Northeast China has become famous for composing and reciting 
these verses, with suitable gestures and facial expression. Workers 
and their families gather around him when he gives a street show 
and go to his recitals over and over again, till they know many of 
his lines by heart. We heard them from records over the loud¬ 
speakers on the train. The language and the story are simple, and, 
with a little help, I could follow the verses and join in the refrain. 

All cultural workers in China — writers, painters, musicians, 
actors, and directors of museums and cultural centres are given 
every encouragement by their government. Their enthusiasm is 
limited only by the time necessary to train leaders and to build and 
equip centres. The goal of the trade unions is a club in every 
factory of three hundred workers or more. The unions also con¬ 
tribute to municipal cultural centres. Records are kept and con¬ 
ferences held, on municipal, regional and national levels, so that 
all may benefit from the experience of others as quickly as pos¬ 
sible. 

We visited the Nanking Workers’ Cultural Palace, formerly a 
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palatial club built for army officers in the Kuomintang regime. 
Since the factories are across the river, this club has overnight faci¬ 
lities where families can stay on weekends and enjoy the library 
and sports facilities, listen to lectures or concerts, see plays or 
films, or join in the dancing. We saw groups rehearsing a play 
and singing popular songs together. Chess, checkers, ping-pong and 
a game like croquinole are very popular. No gambling games are 
allowed here or elsewhere in China. Gambling is associated with 
the decadence of former regimes when it was extremely popular. 

The largest cultural centre is in Peking in a section of the old 
Imperial City. Here, several of the massive red palaces with orna¬ 
mental roofs are used for exhibits as well as for the activities we 
saw in Nanking. Many of the old palaces are now museums and 
in the section called the Workers’ Cultural Palace there is a con¬ 
tinuous scries of exhibits on view for several weeks or months at a 
time. Later they are taken on tour to large centres throughout the 
country'. 

In one building we found an exhibit of the “Historical Art of 
China” arranged with such simplicity and clarity that one with 
little knowledge of the subject could visualize the peaks of achieve¬ 
ment in various handicrafts through the centuries. The exhibits 
began with the earliest bone and stone implements found in ancient 
tombs, and continued through the bronzes, porcelains and other 
objects of successive dynasties to the beautiful silk tapestries of the 
present day. The articles were well-spaced so that the eye was not 
distracted by many items. The chronological order was clearly 
marked by arrows and by over-hanging signs giving the periods 
according to dates and dynasties. Years were reckoned as we do, 
using the terms Old Era and New Era to indicate the division 
made by Christian historians. 

Recently many old tombs have been excavated by the Institute 
of Archaeology established in 1950. I was attracted by a musical 
stone of grey limestone which gives a clear, ringing note when 
struck. One side is decorated with a conventionalized tiger design. 
This was found in Anyang, capital of the Yin dynasty around 
1400-1200 B.C. and is believed to belong to that period.* 

*This stone is illustrated in “Archaeological Discoveries,” China Re¬ 
constructs, No. 4 , July-August, 1952 . 
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As interesting as the art treasures were the people who filed in 
an unbroken line past the glass eases, carefully reading the simple 
cards explaining each item. My interpreter read them to me but 
many of the other visitors, peasants with sun-baked faces undei 
their white head-dress (worn by rural men and women in the 
North), could read the cards for themselves. It was a sight one 
could hardly have imagined in former years. 

Many visitors were in blue cotton jackets and trousers worn by 
factory and office workers and, no doubt, many of them were 
students, for they now wear the same garb. We saw some in padded 
khaki uniforms with fur-lined caps having long ear-flaps. They 
were Chinese Volunteers (girls as well as men), on leave from 
Korea. Some visitors were in groups, especially children, with a 
teacher or guide, but most of them were on their own. Week¬ 
ends, I was told, the place is jammed; but even on this mid¬ 
week afternoon they reminded me of a Sunday museum crowd at 
home. 

In another huge palace hall was an exhibit of the evolution of 
animals and man. Each specimen, in glass container or on painted 
chart, was clearly and simply explained. The fascinated spectators 
appeared to be following the sequence without confusion, some¬ 
times with an instructor but more often alone. Many of them, my 
interpreter said, were here to see what they had learned in popular 
lectures at this museum or elsewhere. The exhibit ended with skele¬ 
tons of prehistoric man. 

Before leaving the Workers’ Palace of Culture grounds we 
visited the offices where the research workers tabulate attendance 
at various projects and analyze the records to learn what interests 
the people. Wall charts showed that three million attended the out¬ 
door theatre the first season, in 1950; twelve million attended the 
following year. Audiences at lectures had exceeded attendance at 
concerts, plays or films. 

In discussing the art and science exhibits, the research director 
reminded me politely that museums and art collectors abroad now 
possess China’s rarest and most beautiful art treasures. They were 
looted from Peking by foreign troops during the Boxer Rebellion 
or sold by Kuomintang officials. My interpreter said this situation 
is deeply resented by patriotic Chinese today. They feel that all 
China’s treasures should be returned, after which China would 
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select what she wished to send on exhibitions to different countries, 
as is now the custom among the people’s democracies of Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union. China is already exchanging art 
exhibits and visits of cultural troupes with these countries, cement¬ 
ing the bonds of friendship with them. 

THEATRICAL ARTS, OLD AND NEW, IN FULL BLOOM 

Even the peasants and workers who have not learned to read 
widely can enjoy watching films, plays, acrobats and dancers, and 
these entertainments arc provided for them in ever-increasing abun¬ 
dance. The old-style plays and operas are still popular. Some are 
presented in their original form; others have been revamped, others 
are no longer shown. Sometimes the plot from an old play is 
used but the formerly heroic feudal warrior is now recast as a 
wicked landlord, while the once villainous bandit now appears as 
an heroic leader of the oppressed peasantry (a Chinese version of 
the Robin Hood theme). Plays that portray crime or feudal influ¬ 
ences in a harmful way arc no longer shown. 

Mei Lan-fang, for forty years the leading actor in classical 
drama, is now principal of the Academy for Research in Chinese 
Classical Theatrical Art in Peking. He is a delegate to the 
People’s Political Consultative Council and a member of its Na¬ 
tional Committee. He still plays the role of willowy damsel in which 
he established his fame. I was most disappointed he was on tour 
abroad when we were in Peking. He describes the difficulties in 
revising old dramas thus: 

“Inexperienced revisers with a dogmatic, unhistorical and un¬ 
realistic approach changed the snake-spirit in The White Snake 
into an ordinary girl, and introduced present-day life and ideology 
into the mythical Lovers of the Milky Way. Such errors have been 
criticized and corrected. The aim is to preserve the original sim¬ 
plicity, beauty and wholesome imagination in our best-told legends, 
not to reduce everything to the same form. With regard to all 
plays, writers are consulting with performers and playgoers. They 
are finding the right solutions to problems through discussion and 
controversy. . . . Today the theatre is open to all the people, who 
judge plays not only from the point of view of technique, but on 
the basis of their content and artistic truth. . . . 

“During a recent performance the whole theatre exploded with 
laughter when the warlord exclaimed: ‘It is heaven’s will that my 
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Scene from a favorite folk drama whose theme resembles Romeo and 
Juliet. Here a girl in ancient China persuades her lather to allow her to 
dress as a man so that she may g o to the classical academy to study. 

On the wall hangs a painting in traditional style. 


kingdom should fall; my battles have been well fought. This used 
to be considered a pathetic passage. No one had ever laughed a 
it in the old days. But when I thought it over I got over my 
surprise. The reaction was correct and showed the standards ol 
our new audiences. The spectators saw clearly from the play that 
the warlord’s own weaknesses were at the root of his failure. They 
thought it ridiculous and unworthy of sympathy for a man so 
blind to his own faults to indulge in empty rhetoric.”* 

The audiences, containing large numbers of workmen, peasants 
and soldiers, react against any suggestion that women are inferior 
to men. Vulgarity is no longer applauded. On occasions when these 
relics of the old standards have appeared in plays the audience 

♦From “Old Art with a New Future,” by Mei Lan-fang, China Re¬ 
constructs r, Sept.-Oct., 1952 . 
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has expressed contempt and written critical letters to the troupe 
and to the press. 

The two most popular themes in films, plays and operas are 
heroic resistance to tyranny and foreign invasion, and the changed 
status of women. Many modem plays have been written to popu¬ 
larize the new marriage laws. Audiences still delight in the old 
romantic themes. One of their favorites is the folk-drama, Liang 
Shan-po and Chu Yin-tai, ill-fated lovers whose story bears some 
resemblance to the Romeo and Juliet theme. At the end two 
beautiful butterflies hover over the tomb in which they lie, united 
at last in death brought about by their frustrated love. In the ac¬ 
companying illustration from this play we see the heroine after she 
has persuaded her father to let her put on man’s attire so that she 
may attend the classical university, where she studied for years 
without revealing her sex. 

In contrast to woman’s domestic bondage of former days there 
arc many stories of the brave exploits of women today. One of 
the first good films to be produced in China was “Daughters of 
China,” an actual story of eight women who became guerrillas 
when the Japanese burned their homes. They eventually chose 
drowning rather than surrender. Their sacrifice, typical of many 
whose stories are not so widely known, will never be forgotten; it 
is told in paintings, in poems and in this beautiful, impressive film. 

WE ATTEND A GALA CONCERT 

Films, operas and plays must be interpreted to a foreigner; 
music and dancing tell their own story. And so, one of my most 
vivid memories of our return to China is of an evening soon after 
our arrival, February 14, when we attended the celebration of the 
second anniversary of the Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship, Alli¬ 
ance and Mutual Assistance. 

The celebration was held in one of the old palace halls, freshly 
decorated but retaining the old designs in latticed windows, ceil¬ 
ing frescoes and huge red lanterns. On the platform were members 
of the government. It was my first sight of Chou En Lai, the 
Premier and Foreign Minister, Liu Shiao Chi, one of the Vice- 
Chairmen of the Central Government and Chu Teh, another Vice- 
Chairman and Commander-in-Chief of the People’s Liberation 
Army. Legendary figures to anyone who has read modern Chinese 
history and such books as Edgar Snow’s Red Star Over China ! 
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Scene from the famous silk dance. The scarves are a brilliant red and the 
dancers ’ costumes blue satin. They manipulate the scarves with amazing 

dexterity and speed. 


I was disappointed because Chairman Mao Tse-tung was^not there. 
“Wait for the May First Festival,” my interpreter said. You d be 
sure to see him there.” But we could not wait, and did not see him. 

There were speeches for three hours, by Chou En Lai, then by 
the Soviet Ambassador, a Chinese Volunteer from Korea and a 
soldier from the Korean People’s Army. All the speeches were trans¬ 
lated once, and the Korean’s twice, into both Russian and Chinese, 
for the guests included most of the Russians in Peking. My inter¬ 
preter translated softly close to my ear. 

In the refreshment interval we talked with some of the govern¬ 
ment leaders whom Jim had met in Chungking in 1946 during the 
Marshall truce negotiations. 

The second part of the evening was a concert. First, the staff 
of the Soviet Embassy presented an amateur performance of music 
and dancing, with the verve and fine artistry characteristic of their 
people. The second section of the concert began at 12.45 P m - 
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and continued for more than an hour. This was the Chinese 
entertainment for their guests, and it was superb! It had that con¬ 
summate perfection which only professional artists achieve. 

And what perfectionists these Chinese artists are! First, a small 
orchestra, about evenly divided between men and women played 
the joyous new airs and marches with a precision and speed which 
made all the instruments (Western and Chinese), blend in one clear 
clarion call to love and defend the motherland. Then came a 
choir of women’s voices singing a plaintive lullaby from Smkiang, 
a mother singing to her babe of father on the battle-field. All 
the heartache and longing of women in a world shattered by war 
was expressed in their faces as they sang. In China, as m the 
Soviet Union, there is not a family that has not sufTcred the loss 
of a loved one through the wars of this generation. 

The new ties of friendship between the two nations formed the 
theme of the next song, “Moscow-Peking!” which one hears in 
many places in China today. Confidence in the future rang in this 
beautiful chorus, and the laces of the singers were radiant. 

Last of all came the dancers, four couples of men and girls in 
brocaded blue satin costumes, first with red drums and, in the 
last dance, waving long, red silk scarves. This famous silk 
dance is the most exciting spectacle I have witnessed. The audience 
must have felt the same way, for they kept rising and gasping with 
delight as the dancers with glowing cheeks whirled through their 
intricate steps in which the silk scarves formed symmetrical pat¬ 
terns which never wavered. Both audience and dancers were 
breathless at the end. 

CULTURAL DATA SINCE LIBERATION 

FILMS 

A. Since 1949 China has produced 86 feature films; 57 documen¬ 
taries; two of them in color w'erc produced in cooperation 
with the Soviet Union. Chinese dialogue has been added to 
101 films from the Soviet Union and the People s Democracies. 

B. Cinema audiences totalled 146,380,000 in 1950. From January 
to June 1952 audiences increased to 213,500,000. 

C. By autumn 1952 there were 757 cinemas and 1,800 projec¬ 
tion teams. Projection network is being expanded rapidly. Soon 
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films will be shown in all factories and villages and even m 
remote regions. 


THEATRES and OPERAS 

2,000 operatic groups comprising about 200,000 professional 
artists. Daily theatre attendance is nearly 1,000,000. There are 
250 mobile cultural troupes performing plays, modern operas, 

dances and musical numbers. 

In November 1950 Ministry of Cultural Affairs called an 
All-China Theatrical Work Conference. Recently a China Re¬ 
search Institute of the Dramatic Arts has been opened in 
Peking; similar institutions in the major administrative areas. 


NEW YEAR PICTURES 

In 1950—412 kinds printed—in editions totalling 7,000,000 


copies. 

In ,952—570 kinds printed—totalling 40,000,000 copies. 


PICTURE-STORY BOOKS 

By end of 1951—2,000 titles — 31,000,000 copies. 


CULTURAL CENTRES 

By November 1952—2,436 county cultural centres, and 6,000 
in districts; about 20,000 clubs and reading-rooms in factories 

and villages. 

These have pictures, books, radios, magic lanterns and phono¬ 
graphs. Magic lanterns have great value in rural districts. 
Novels, plays and songs have been produced in large numbers, 
some of them by workers, peasants and soldiers who were il¬ 
literate three years ago. 


Compiled from an article by Shen Yen-ping, Minister of Cultural Af¬ 
fairs, in People’s China, November 16 , 1952 , published by Foreign 
Language Press, 26 Kuo Hui Chich, Peking, China. 




CHAPTER NINETEEN 


Education to Serve the People 


Education, the foundation of culture, is being reorganized. New 
horizons and new attitudes are the impelling forces. New people are 
crowding into new school buildings. And speed is the essence of 
it all. Everybody is learning something and applying it to a practical 
situation. No one is studying merely to improve self or for selfish 
prospects. Learning and the creative arts arc now being turned 
into the joys of collective accomplishments—useful production, 
personal happiness and security for five hundred million indi¬ 
viduals in the Chinese family! 

These are our impressions from everything we saw and heaid. 
There are some who raise their eyebrows or turn up noses at the 
hustle and bustle to carry out such grand plans. But success is 
infectious and the new spirit in China is catching on. It was re¬ 
flected in the faces of people we met everywhere. The serenity, 
radiance and determination in these faces form the most vivid 
of our impressions in China; they illuminate the memories of a 
visitor, especially one who has lived in old China. When we saw 
“a closed face,” now and then, we were as startled as one would 
be to find a sullen child in the midst of a family celebration. Such 
faces are, however, rarely seen today. 

New horizons and new attitudes! We learned about them in our 
interview with Wei Chueh, one of the three Vice-Ministers of 
Education of the Central Government in Peking. At first he seemed 
just a polite official giving an outline of their new program to 
interested friends of China. But as the conversation generated 
enthusiasm in all three of us, his formal manner relaxed. Watching 
him, I thought, “He isn’t merely a government spokesman; he is 
an enthusiast making his dreams come true!” 
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Dr. Wei’s eyes have a light in them which contradicts his re¬ 
served manner. After the interview I persuaded him to tell us a 
little about himself and where he had acquired his fluency in 

English. 


“I studied in England for several years,” he began. “On one 
occasion I was in your home city, Toronto, at a World Educational 
Conference, in 1997. I had left China rather hurriedly at that 
time due to Chiang Kai-shek’s first betrayal of the united front be- 
tween the Kuomintang and the Communist Party. 

“You are a Communist, I suppose?” 

He looked amused. “Yes. I’ve been a revolutionary since I was a 
student. You know, of course, that students have been the most 
progressive sector of the middle class in China since the May 4th 
Movement of 1919 when we demonstrated against Japan taking 
over Germany’s ‘sphere of influence in China. * 

“Tell us what influenced you,” I asked. “Were your parents 
intellectuals?” 

“Yes,” he said, “and I was influenced by one of my teachers 
in Middle School who had worked with Dr. Sun Yat-sen before 
the 1911 revolution. He used to tell us about it and read us 
translations from French revolutionary writers. He dreamed of the 
time when we would have Utopia here. 

“While I was studying in England I read Engels on The Family, 
and my concepts of future society broadened. When I returned 
home I became Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s secretary in 1921 and joined 
the Kuomintang. I was influenced by Sun Yat-sen’s last letter to 
Lenin in which he expressed the hope that China and the Soviet 
Union might always have close friendly cooperation. Due to Dr. 
Sun’s views the Kuomintang and the Communist Party established 
a united front in 1924. I became a Communist and narrowly 
escaped Chiang’s betrayal of the united front in 1927 when he 
slaughtered thousands of trade unionists and Communists. 

“I was marked for assassination again by Chiang in 1932 
when the left-wing pressed him to resist the Japanese invasion 
of Manchuria. Again, in 1939 Wang Ching-wei, the Kuomintang 
puppet for the Japanese, openly attacked every progressive person 
he could lay his hands on. Many were struck down on the 


♦See Appendix: “May 4 th Movement.” 
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streets of Shanghai, where I was editing a paper for the China 
Defence League. 

“J. B. Powell, American editor of the China Weekly Review, 
was very' friendly to me because he also was outspoken against 
the Japanese. In 1941 they put him into one of their worst 
concentration camps. His health was so impaired that he died 
in 1947. His son carried on the tradition of fearless writing 
against oppression; in his day it was the decadent Kuomintang 
which needed to be exposed. 

“When the Japanese made it impossible for me to do anything 
in Shanghai in 1939, I joined the New Fourth Army (Communist- 
led) and became head of the university attached to their base, 
about two days away from Shanghai. It is now part of Shantung 
University in Tsingtao, the famous seaport occupied by the Ger¬ 
mans in 1910, by the Japanese in 1937, and by the Americans from 
1945 to 1949. It was in this army university that we tried out 
some ideas on education for workers and peasants. 

Wei Chueh and his colleagues in the Ministry of Education have 
worked out plans to provide education for everyone, rich and poor, 
young and old, in every town and hamlet in China. Statistics show 
that at the end of the Kuomintang era 85 percent of the popula¬ 
tion were illiterate and that less than 40 percent of the children 
were in school. 

“Now, three years later,” Dr. Wei told us, “half the child 
population is in school and we have set a target of 80 percent in 
the next three years. We are now training a million teachers, and 
expect to double that number so that, ten years from now, every 
child of school-age will go to school. The construction of a sufficient 
number of buildings will be possible if the war in Korea is stopped. 
Otherwise it is difficult to say how quickly we can reach our goal. 
You see that peace is vital to our country'.” 

Dr. Wei outlined the new educational system which commences 
at three years of age in the nursery' class, and continues through pri¬ 
mary and middle or technical schools. Education is free and will 
be available to all as soon as teachers can be trained and space 
found. Students who qualify for the university will be entitled to 
free maintenance as well as free tuition. Those whose families have 
economic difficulties will also receive an allowance for clothing 
and other personal needs. 
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Dr. Wei showed us a diagram of the two kinds of education in 


the new system. 

Formal Education 

Nursery School 

Kindergarten 

Middle School 

Higher Technical Colleges 

or University 


Pcopic's O pportunity Education 

People’s Schools (for adults) 

Factory Schools 
Farm Schools 

(Graduates of these may enter Higher 
Colleges or Universities on ability, 
without formal examinations.) 


EDUCATION FOR GIRLS AND BOYS OF ALL CLASSES 

In the West we may take it for granted that all these opportuni¬ 
ties are as wide open to girls as to boys, but in countries emerging 
from feudalism such equality is revolutionary. When wc went to 
China in 1925 there were seven women students in the West 
China Union University in Chcngtu. During the Kuomintang re¬ 
gime the number of women students soared. Women entered tcac 1- 
ing and the medical professions as doctors and nurses, althoug 1 
male nurses remained in all hospitals. 

The outstanding feature of the educational system today is 
that these opportunities are available to young men and women 
of all classes. Formerly, the children of peasants and factory 
workers, while theoretically free to go to school, were unable to 
do so because of the fees and because they had to start work 
when very young to make a bare subsistence possible for the family 
in the tumble-down hut which served for home. 

A tremendous number of young people who in the old days 
could not even dream of any kind of education, arc now pre¬ 
paring to become doctors, engineers, scientists, teachers, artists or 
technicians. They are inspired by the example set in the Soviet 
Union where people from backgrounds similar to their own arc 
now holding responsible positions in all these fields. I have men¬ 
tioned only a few professions but I should add that many women 
are among the large classes being trained for the legal profession. 
The Minister of Justice is a lawyer from the old regime, Miss Shih 
Liang, a woman who was one of the famous group of Seven 
Gentlemen” imprisoned by Chiang Kai-shek for heading a National 
Salvation Party in the early thirties. The purpose of this party 
was to arouse the.people and the government to resist the Japanese 
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invasion. Five years later, when Chiang did take up a stand, the 
Seven were released and immediately threw their energies into 
working with the government in resistance to Japan. The venerable 
Chief Justice, Shen Chun-ju, was another lawyer of integrity in the 
midst of the corrupt court of Kuomintang days. He also was one 
of the Seven. (This digression from Education is prompted by 
reading an article from Hongkong which claims there are no 
lawyers and no law in China now!) 

Already many urban workers and peasants are taking intensive 
courses preparing for college entrance. They are given priority on 
waiting-lists for the new universities where experiments are being 
conducted in adult education methods. Many of these people 
desire to increase their efficiency in the factory or on the farm. 
About two million workers, who want to be educated but not to 
go into professions, arc studying also, mostly in part-time courses. 
Over fifty million peasants are attending schools during the slack 

winter season. 

LITERACY AND A NEW ALPHABET 

A nation-wide literacy campaign is, of course, fundamental to 
this urge for education. Under the Manchu dynasty ninety percent 
of the population could neither read nor write their own language. 
The young republic set itself the task of extending education to 
everyone, but forty years later the vast majority of Chinese peasants 
and workers were still illiterate. Today, China is tackling this 
problem with new energy and vision, the same energy that is being 
applied to flood control, Land Reform and industrial development. 

The campaign to wipe out illiteracy in a few years has been 
accelerated by a new method of teaching the complicated charac¬ 
ters (one symbol represents one word, based on primitive picto- 
graphs). Using thirty-seven phonetic symbols, invented by a 
Chinese professor forty years ago, the new method enables an 
illiterate to learn 2,000 characters in one hundred hours of study. 
To anyone who has struggled to master ten new “characters” a day 
this sounds fantastic, but it has now been tested and proved. The 
new intensive course enables a student to read the newspapers and 
popular books, to operate machines, and keep records. After master¬ 
ing 2,000 characters it is not difficult to learn more of the 6,000 
characters acquired by a Middle School graduate. The modern 
Chinese typewriter has a board with 2,400 characters. The New 
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Testament uses 6,000. There arc about 13,000 characters in the 
average Chinese dictionary. In the largest dict.onary, there arc 

many more. 

The new short-cut to learning was invented by a cultural worker 
in the People’s Liberation Army. Soldiers who were considered 
stupid because they had never been able to remember a few 
characters succeeded in learning fast by the new method. The 
Ministry of Education tried it out with peasants and now the 
method is used all over the country-. (The Scptcmber-October . 95 - 
issue of China Reconstructs contains a vivid description of this 
new “Weapon Against Illiteracy.”) 

In time, Mr. Wei told us, they will discard the characters for 
a phonetic alphabet. The matter is under consideration. It requires 
a great deal of careful thought and the new system will not be 
rushed into hurriedly. The new written language will be poly¬ 
syllabic as is the Chinese spoken language. That is, each character 
is one sound, but it frequently takes several characters to express 
the desired idea. For instance, the term “imperialism” is conveyed 
by four characters —di givci chu ni, literally meaning, ‘emperor, 
country, master, idea.” In the new written language, I presume, the 
four sounds will be spelled as one word. 

Peking pronunciation, formerly called the mandarin, later the 
national language pronunciation, has become familiar to listeners 
in all parts of China since the advent of radio. It is to be the 
standard for the whole country. But for some years, people will 
learn both their local dialects and the Peking pronunciation. 1 he 
national minorities are already stressing Chinese as the unifying 
language of the country. And at the same time they continue to 
teach their own local dialect, and indeed are encouraged to use 
it in their literature. It was the same in Uzbekistan where we saw 
plays in the Uzbek tongue, yet everyone we met could also speak 

Russian to our interpreter. 

Mr. Wei told us that many of the old classics in Chinese litera¬ 
ture will be translated into the spoken language style which is now 
used for modem literature. In that form they could be put into 
the alphabetical writing of the future. Scholars will read the origi¬ 
nals as our specialists in old English read Chaucer’s poetry in t e 
original. 
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SCIENCE IN THE UNIVERSITIES 

University accommodation is beginning to expand. Efforts are 
continuous to provide facilities for adult education, full-time or 
evening classes, as well as for those coming up from middle or 
technical schools. Teaching methods and courses are under revision. 
The new schools and universities work along experimental lines. 
Professors now have opportunity to do research and students to use 
their acquired skills; under the old regime there was a serious 
lack of both these conditions. Summer employment is coordinated 
with the students’ courses so that “theory and practice go together,” 
according to a Marxist conviction. 

In 1952 there were 150,000 students in the universities. Of this 
number, sixty percent were studying science* pure and applied. 
Statistics released in November 1952 show that 65,000 fresh¬ 
men enrolled this autumn. This was more than in the last two 
years together and “far exceeds that of any year in Kuomintang 
days.” Of the 65,000 freshmen, more than half are studying engi¬ 
neering. 

Dr. Li Ssu-kuang of the Academia Sinica told me that more 
scientific institutes are concentrated in the industrialized Northeast 
than elsewhere, but “inside the Great Wall (that is, in regions 
other than the Northeast) there are 1,300 scientific research 
workers. About a seventh of them are women, most of them in 
administration and library divisions. Many women are also on 
the editorial staffs of the twenty scientific magazines now published 

in China. 

Formerly science was widely taught in China but there was a 
shortage of equipment, dependence on foreign texts (largely 
American), and little cooperation between institutes. Advanced 
students in most courses had to go abroad and were often de¬ 
pendent on foreign scholarships. When they returned they looked 
for positions in an educational system which lacked coordination. 
Professors, finding the social and political condition frustrating, 
took refuge in theoretical speculation and in research unconnected 
with China’s immediate needs. 

All this is changed. Higher technical colleges and departments 

*For detailed information write for leaflet, “Science Serves the People,” 
by Li Ssu-kuang, reprinted from August 16 , 1952 People’s China , 26 Kuo 
Hui Chieh, Peking. 
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of universities have been reorganized. Research staffs from several 
universities have been centralized in one institute for greater effi¬ 
ciency and are integrated with practical application. Science special¬ 
ists and technicians are trained in four-year courses. Teachers and 
lecturers are given two-year courses, to enable them quickly to 
spread knowledge about scientific research to the people in towns 
and hamlets. These students may return to complete their four- 

year course. 

Strenuous efforts are being made to supply Chinese textbooks 
for this burst of learning. The educators in New China are drawing 
extensively on the experience of the Soviet Union in the lapid 
development of a technically backward country. They are con¬ 
sulting with Soviet educators on mass teaching methods and courses 
and are, meanwhile, translating many Soviet text-books. Students 
are being sent for advanced scientific training to the U.S.S.R., 
and many delegations have gone there for observation. 

Few students have gone to the West in the last two years, but a 
number arc in England. There are still two thousand Chinese stu¬ 
dents in scientific courses in the United States who have not been 
permitted by the U.S. government to return home. 

MEDICAL TRAINING 

Everywhere, people asked us if we had known Dr. Norman 
Bcthunc cither in China or in Canada. To the Chinese people he 
has made the name of Canada glorious, for his services to them in 
an hour of great need. In 1938 while Western countries, his own 
included, were still selling scrap iron to Japan for her invasion 
of China, Dr. Bethune, famous in many countries for his out¬ 
standing professional work, answered the call of Mmc. Sun Yat- 
sen’s organization, the China Defense League, to take a medical 
unit to northern China. In a farewell letter to a Canadian he 
wrote: 

“I refuse to live in a world that spawns murder and corruption 
without raising my hand against them. I refuse to condone, by 
passivity, or by default, the wars which greedy men make against 

others. . . 

Bethune’s prodigious energy and endurance astonished everyone. 

•The Scalpel, The Sword, by Allen and Gordon, (page 167 ). Mc- 
Lelland and Stewart Limited, Toronto. 
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He reorganized the army medical services in the resistance bases 
behind the Japanese lines, making the most of the few framed men 
and the shortage of drugs due to the blockade which Chiang Kai- 
shek imposed on the northern Chinese armies because they were 
led by the Communists. When the drugs on hand were consumed 
Bethune dressed wounds with re-boiled bandages and amputated 
without anaesthetics. He carried on as best he could, against 
frightful odds, until he died from blood-poisoning caused by the 

blockade of proper supplies. 

Every year the anniversary of his death is commemorated al 
over China, and thousands gather at his tomb m a beautiful 
memorial park in East Shansi. It lies several days journey from 
Peking and we were disappointed that we could not go to see it. 
After we had seen the China Bethune died to make possible, we 
regretted more than ever that we had never met him. To the 
Chinese his life will always be a symbol of the spirit of world 


brotherhood. 

In Shanghai Dr. Bethune’s biographer, Chou Er Fuh, was one 
of the Peace Committee members who were our hosts in 1952. 
The following December Jim took several copies of the Canadian 
biography of Bethune, just published, The Scalpel, The Sword, 
to Vienna, to the Congress of the Peoples for Peace. Meeting some 
Chinese delegates in the lobby he handed the copies to one of 
them to take to Chou Er Fuh. By chance it was Tung Yueh-chian, 
Dr. Bethune’s interpreter. No one will appreciate this book more 

than he. 


Medical education today is based on the principles introduced 
by Dr Norman Bethune. The problem still is how to tram the 
largest number of medical workers in the shortest period of time. 
New teaching methods and materials had to be evolved quickly. 
At first, doctors trained in five-year courses in foreign institutions 
found it difficult to adjust to the new program of different grades 
of medical training. After witnessing what could be accomplished 
this way, most of them have accepted the temporary necessity 
and are wholeheartedly cooperating with government plans. They 
understand that this program is designed to meet the pressing 
needs of the moment; that it does not mean China has lowered 
the educational standards for medical workers for all time. 

At a National Health Conference in Peking in 1950 a Five Year 
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Nursery School doctors give the children physical examinations regularly. 


Plan was adopted with emphasis on preventive medicine (especially 
in epidemics), mobile medical units for rural areas and the rapid 
training of personnel for various types of service. The old-style 
Chinese doctor is not forgotten. There are special schools for his 
group and he is encouraged to work with the new students in 

epidemic prevention. 

At the time of Liberation, China had only 20,000 modern doc¬ 
tors; 500,000 are required. There has been a similar scarcity of 
other medical personnel. The shortage is most striking in the 
huge northwestern province of Sinkiang (twice the area of France), 
where there are only fifteen modem doctors and they, as in all of 
China, are in the large centres. For ninety percent of the popula¬ 
tion, who live in far-flung rural areas, there are only folk herbalists 
and elderly, untrained midwives, ignorant of hygiene. Not only 
in such isolated places, but everywhere in old China, the people 
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resorted to superstitious practices. Prayers for the recovery of the 
sick and for successsful childbirth were commonly offered by bum- 
ing incense in a temple before a crumbling image of Kwanyin, 
goddess of Mercy and patron of women and children. 

In five years the plan calls for 30,000 new, fully trained public 
health officers, doctors, dentists and pharmacists. Already 15,000 
are enrolled. There are now about 2,000 hospitals in China and 
thirty-eight medical schools, several of them founded as mission¬ 
ary projects. The foreign doctors withdrew when the institutions 
passed into the control of the Chinese government. Some were 
urged to stay as professors, not administrators, at pay equivalent 
to their mission salary but I have not heard of any who accepted 
the invitation. 

The present Ministry of Health, under our friend, Mme. Li 
Tch-chuan, is trying to combine the provision of thorough train¬ 
ing for a few with limited training for many. By this device they 
hope to lay the foundations for modern health services for every¬ 
one, even if they cannot save all who are seriously ill. If the plan 
is fulfilled it will produce more doctors, dentists and pharmacists 
than the number graduated from medical schools in the past forty 
years. The scope and thoroughness of flood control and water con¬ 
servancy are indications that the energetic new Chinese will not 
only train this number of medical personnel but will bring methods 
of teaching and texts up to the highest standards. They have 
included refresher courses so that those who find their trammg 
inadequate in the transitional period will be able regularly to sup¬ 
plement it. 

The revolutionary feature of the medical education program lies 
in the two-year courses now being given to 85,000 middle-grade 
personnel who are to do public health education, provide simple 
treatment for diseases easily diagnosed and send the most serious 
cases, when possible, to the nearest hospitals or county medical 
centres for examination by fully trained doctors. Public health 
nurses, midwives and hospital nurses are given the two-year courses. 
A primary objective is to reduce child and maternal mortality. 
Another is the spread of education in hygiene and sanitation. 

The five year plan for health services includes another feature. 
It calls for the training of 1,200,000 personnel (village teachers, 
among others) as aides to professional medical workers in carry¬ 
ing-on such services as immunization, recording vital statistics, sani r 
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tation, school health inspection, reporting of diseases and general 
health education by pamphlets, posters and films in the schools. 
Their training period is from three months to a year. Such aides 
arc to work also in industries. Free medical service for all is the 
goal. It has already been established in the industrial Northeast. 

One of the striking results of the new attitude to medical educa¬ 
tion is the willingness of many doctors to work in rural areas. 
During their training they receive experience combatting epidemics 
and promoting public health in the villages. They cooperate with 
old-time medical practitioners. Results are dramatic. Infant deaths 
from measles, formerly twenty-five percent of those stricken, have 
been greatly reduced by preventing pneumonia as a complication. 
“Many peasants and even local old-style doctors remarked with joy 
and amazement that this was the first time they had realized that 
infants need never die from measles at all.” 

The above quotation is from an article in China Reconstructs 
(Number 4, July-August, 1952) by Dr. Chang Wei-sun, in which 
he discusses the new methods in medical education. Dr. Chang 
is one of seven Chinese doctors who returned from America to 
join the staff of the Bcthune Medical College in Tsinan, Shantung 
province. 

SPORTS AND PUBLIC HEALTH 

Education for health is as important as medical training in New 
China. Physical fitness is encouraged by a rapid expansion of 
facilities for sports, physical culture and recreation for everybody. 
Parks, with artificial lakes and stadiums are already under con¬ 
struction. 

Perhaps even more significant than the expansion of physical 
facilities is the marked change in attitude towards sports activities. 
One of the younger missionaries, who was a coach for Chinese 
student teams before and after Liberation, told me about the 
change: 

“In the past a very small percentage of the students participated 
in athletic events. Those who did engage in sports were very keen, 
but the main emphasis was on the individual player, with over¬ 
emphasis on winning. Sportsmanship under the old regime was 
at a low ebb. Participants were frequently found arguing with 
the referees and on numerous occasions competitive events came to 
abrupt conclusions as the losing team found fault with the referee 
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and left the field. School athletic instructors and referees, in par- 
ticular, held precarious positions as a result of the influence of un¬ 
principled students who went out of their way to make things 

difficult if it suited their fancy. 

“For one who had known something of the past situation, it 
seemed remarkable that this whole attitude could have changed 
so markedly in such a short time. Now the emphasis is on the 
group rather than the individual. Following Chairman Maos 
special call for improvement in physical fitness, great interest was 
focussed on all types of athletic events. The individual is encouraged 
to excel in the sport of his choice or greatest ability, not merely to 
gain personal esteem but to bring honor to his class, school or 
locality. The athletic instructor has now gained a new sense of 
worth and his leadership is much sought after in school, factor) 
and government organization. The referee takes his place of un¬ 
disputed authority—not as a dictator but as one who has been 
given the responsibility of taking charge of the game. 

“Participants are quite free to criticize decisions but not during 
competition. When the game is over the two teams usually sit down 
in a circle with the referee and respective coaches and proceed 
to go over the game, discussing decisions which they might feel 
unfair or pointing out weaknesses in the technique of the other 

team! 

“There seems to be a real desire to raise the overall level of com¬ 
petitive sport throughout the community. The seriousness and en¬ 
thusiasm which has been put into this program account for the 
great measure of success which has been achieved. There is no 
question that, along with improved diet, this program will de¬ 
velop healthier and happier citizens who will have the energy to 
work for the continued improvement of their country.” 

Public health is promoted by movies, radio and posters in schools, 
trade union halls, public libraries and on the streets. Physical exer¬ 
cises are broadcast on the radio daily to schools and homes. 
The Chinese are becoming health-conscious and are given leader¬ 
ship in putting good ideas into practice. The recent clean-up cam¬ 
paign bristled with efficiency and thoroughness. Teachers and 
students were asked to turn in quotas of flies and mosquitoes during 
a specific period of the campaign. One of our friends was wakened 
one morning by the university president swatting flies outside his 

house! 
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libraries 

The number of libraries is being multiplied. We visited the 
beautiful National Library in Peking built by the Manchus in 1911. 
Its many reading rooms were crowded on a mid-week morning. 
We walked through the stack-rooms filled with a large collection 
of English and other foreign language books. 1 hrough an iron- 
barred door we went into rooms containing rare and old manu¬ 
scripts, some of which were unrolled for us to admire the beautiful 
calligraphy and illuminated illustrations made by scholars over a 
thousand years ago. They are searching for old books all over the 
country and have requested the return of valuable books taken 
by the Kuomintang to the Library of Congress in Washington. 

The Library School at Peking University has a four-year course 
leading to a degree in Arts. Training librarians is an essential 
part of the new educational plan. Their salaries range between 
middle school teachers and university professors. Public libraries 
are being opened in all towns and hamlets by the regional govern¬ 
ments under the organization of the Ministry of Culture of the 
Central Government. The Ministry of Education is establishing 
school libraries at all levels. Already there are 140 university 
libraries. The trade unions have opened libraries in all the workers 
clubs, and books are available to members of the armed forces. 
There is a great hunger for books. Mobile libraries, street book¬ 
stalls and “culture vendors” carrying books in boxes on shoulder 
poles are, literally, bringing books right into the people s hands. 

Today books with new ideas are popular—science, stories of the 
liberation of workers and peasants from oppression, and political 
studies as a basis for citizenship. Every school curriculum contains 
courses in The New Thought. 

CITIZENSHIP STUDIES 

Compulsory, political education was introduced into the schools 
by the Kuomintang. On Monday mornings, a brief memorial 
service was held in every school assembly where Sun Yat-sen s 
Last Will and Testament was repeated, urging his comrades to 
“strive to complete the revolution.” This ceremony became a mere 
formalism and a thin veil to disguise the betrayal of the revolution 
by Chiang Kai-shek and the Kuomintang cliques.* 


*See Appendix: “The Kuomintang.” 
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Dr. Sun left several text-books to guide the young republic. 
The most widely read was “The Three Principles of the People,” 
Nationalism, Democracy and Livelihood (Socialism). It used to be 
compulsory reading in schools. The Kuomintang gave lip-service 
to Dr. Sun’s ideas. Since 85 percent of the population was illiterate 
and virtual serfs in the feudal land system, it could not be said 
that Dr. Sun’s principles were studied by any but the small middle 
and upper classes, most of whom had no desire to carry them out. 

The new government has made it possible for every citizen, old 
and young, to know the principles on which the new society is 
being built. Marxism-Leninism and Mao Tse-tung’s application 
of these principles to Chinese conditions are studied and discussed. 
To many foreigners this seems like imposing conformity on all 
people. But we found that most Chinese regard it otherwise. 
If these principles are the influences which guide the Communists, 
the acknowledged leaders of the nation, then the people believe 
they should understand them thoroughly. 

Blind obedience is inconsistent with democracy—and the Com¬ 
munists claim they are building a New Democracy, based on The 
Common Program. It is studied today in every school and organized 
group. Even the children are taught a few of its principles in simple 
terms. 

Chinese who discussed with us compulsory political education in 
their schools pointed out that students are not forced to accept the 
philosophy of Marxism-Leninism. To attempt such a course would 
be folly. Nor is it necessary. Belief is an individual matter, they 
said. If you wish to believe that the earth is flat no one can prevent 
you doing so. You may prefer the theory of spontaneous generation 
to Darwin’s theory of evolution of the species, but you should 
know the latter, for it is related to other scientific theories of 
practical importance. New China regards political studies as edu¬ 
cation for citizenship and not as party propaganda. They are not 
intended to stifle thinking but as a basis for developing thought. 
The fundamental principle is that life is never static but a con¬ 
tinuous growth. 

Every citizen is required to inform himself about The Common 
Program and be loyal to it. He has the right, through his trade 
union or other organization, to criticize the manner in which the 
program is carried out and to suggest amendments to it or to the 
regulations based upon it. He has a vote in electing representatives 
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to government bodies, directly in municipal affairs, otherwise 
through his organization. Methods of holding elections will de¬ 
velop as the improved educational level of the people raises their 
understanding of public issues. 

I have yet to find a critic of the new regime in China who 
has read The Common Program and is dissatisfied with it. He may 
grumble, as some missionaries do, that his friends in China com¬ 
plain they arc not free to say what they like. It is hard to find out 
what they are not free to say. The critics admit they are free to cri¬ 
ticize the policy of the government and the people who administer 
it. Indeed, they complain that they are encouraged too much to 
criticize their superiors, their colleagues and even members of their 
families. Yet they persist they “arc not free to say what they like.” 

Having heard such criticism before we went to China, I asked 
many Chinese what it is that people are not free to say. The answers 
may be summarized thus: people come under suspicion and cri¬ 
ticism if they deliberately advocate war in preference to negotia¬ 
tion, or if they show sympathy for the return of feudalism, im¬ 
perialism or Chiang Kai-shek and Company. Their opinions will be 
noted and reported to authorities if they uphold the Far-Eastern 
policy of the United States and other foreign governments who, 
the Chinese believe, have intervened disastrously in Korean af¬ 
fairs and would, if they could, continue to control colonial and 
semi-colonial countries. (This is a mild version of Chinese opinion 
since we omit the strong rhetoric!) 

The forbidden sentiments are obviously not “in the interests of 
the people” in Asia. Loyalty, in China, has one term of reference— 
serving the people. Other slogans, including esteem for Chairman 
Mao and gratitude for wise leadership of the Communist Party 
in the government—are expressions of this idea. 

FOREIGN TEACHERS 

We asked Mr. Wei Chueh of the Ministry of Education whether 
restrictions had been placed on the teaching of religion or other 
subjects by foreigners. He said foreigners are no longer allowed 
to be administrators in any institution but there is no government 
ruling against their teaching. 

Foreigners who have no record of imperialist sympathies may 
teach religion or anything else, providing it is not propaganda. 
Preaching for conversion—which they regard as propaganda—is 
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allowed only in churches or private homes. Congregations are free 
to invite foreigners to preach. Religion is not taught in schools 
except in those established for that purpose—such as theological 
seminaries. All other schools are now part of the state school 

system. 

Later we talked with Ho Chen-hsiang, the head of the Bureau 
of Religious Affairs, and he confirmed these points about foreigners. 
Missionary friends said that they could still teach subjects like 
mathematics and applied science, but that other subjects, such as 
English literature, had become difficult. Students were critical of 
anything that might be interpreted as imperialist propaganda and 
found fault with illustrations which were “out of accord with the 
new thought.” Foreigners not connected with any foreign organiza¬ 
tion and who work happily in a totally Chinese institution do not 
seem to experience such difficulties. Our friends, David and Isabel 
Crook, and other Westerners, are continuing to teach English in 
the Foreign Language Institute in Peking. 

Reforms in the method of teaching languages are based on 
methods tested in the Soviet Union where stress is laid on the 
application of each new step learned to a real life situation. 
Schools teach either English or Russian. One of these languages 
is required in Middle School and in the university. Foreign lan¬ 
guage books and magazines, mostly in English or Russian, are sold 
in bookstores. 
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A Well-Known Christian Educator 


We left Nanking before eight in the morning. Although it was 
early, Dr. Wu Yi-fang came to bid us good-bye. She had taken time 
from her very busy life as Vice-President of Ginling University to 
spend a morning with us and to return for dinner the next night. 

I had enjoyed listening to her for two reasons. As a Christian 
educator. Dr. Wu looks at New China as one who was honored 
in the Kuomintang world and in the West and has, cautiously, ac¬ 
cepted the new ways. Her quiet, matter-of-fact way of analyzing 
the old society and the new reminded me of the Dean of Women 
in my own university days — Dr. Margaret Addison of Victoria 
College, Toronto, and I felt drawn to her personally. 

She promised to write down what she thought of the new regime 
and why, so that I could give you her views directly. You will notice 
that, as a biologist, she has expressed her ideas concretely. When 
you have read the letter she sent me I will tell you her story as 
she told it to me. 


Ginling University, 
Nanking, June 13, 1952. 

Dear Endicotts: 

You have come from a trip to see the Huai River Project, so 
you must have some idea of the magnitude of the construction and 
of the benefit it will bring to the people after its completion. 

I would like to tell you a story of human interest that I heard 
last spring. A professor, while visiting the region, saw a farmer’s 
wife cheerfully getting ready to pay the seasonal tax on her farm. 
As he watched her put a considerable amount of wheat harvest into 
the sack, he asked her, “With only this portion of your harvest left, 
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Dr. Wu Yi-fang, Vice-President of Ginling University and for 
many years President of Ginling College for Women, bids us 

farewell as we leave Nanking. 


what would you do if some accident should happen and you should 
need more wheat?” “It doesn’t matter,” she answered promptly, 
“Chairman Mao will look after our needs.” 

Now just why do the people feel this way about the government? 
Such spontaneous confidence was not produced by propaganda, 
nor had that woman been given land, for land reform of that area 
had been postponed because of the flood. The simple reason is 
that it was through government help that she lived through the 
past severe winter and raised her wheat. The Party workers 
(Communist Party) in the village had been with them all along, 
and had shared everything with them. They knew the actual needs 
of each family, and public grain had been distributed to the needy 
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ones. No relief was thrown out carelessly and not a grain had been 
pocketed. Such honesty and such sharing by government officials, 
the fanners had never seen before. How could they not have 
complete trust in the new government headed by Chairman Mao. 
Furthermore, if there were not this government there would not 
have been the bumper wheat crop at all. 

Let me tell you how the work was done. After the flood, (1950) 
the government carried out a wise and effective policy. It provided 
seed and other necessary implements and called upon the farmers 
to do the work in cooperation. As soon as one area had been 
cleared they were persuaded to do the planting without waiting 
for each man’s own plot to dry up. In this way no time was lost 
and not a bit of land was wasted. The farmers learned the value of 
the mutual help which was expected of them. So when the best 
wheat crop in thirty years was harvested, they were extremely jubi¬ 
lant. To show their gratitude, they, therefore, offered the first fruit 
of their produce to the government. 

This reminds me of the instruction which Chairman Mao once 
gave to the Party workers before they set out to the country 
villages. He told them that their first duty was to look after the 
welfare of the people. When they had helped to “save the people 
with private grain” then to “save the country with public grain” 
would come naturally. Such concern for the vital needs of the 
people forms the basis of government policy and it calls forth 
natural and positive response from the people all over the country. 

I wish I could convey to you the extreme enthusiasm and warm 
gratification of the people in our celebration of the National Holi¬ 
day, last year, October 1st, 1951. Two short years after the found¬ 
ing of the People’s Republic of China, we were thrilled to read, 
in official reports and personal stories, the unbelievable achieve¬ 
ments in the different fields of industry, communication, agricul¬ 
ture, commerce and education. For instance, take Nanking—a new 
air of jubilation prevailed throughout the town. On the eve of 
the thirtieth of September, I went to the public circle in the centre 
of the city and it was a most exciting sight. Happy crowds of people, 
grown-ups and children, laughing and singing, were strolling down 
the main streets to see the lights and decorations. All the stores 
were open and doing a brisk business. I did some shopping and 
talked to the shopkeepers. They were rejoiced over the business 
they had done and were sure of better days ahead. They told me 
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the farmers were buying up quantities of cloth for new clothing, 
and they even bought thermos bottles and flash-lights which they 
had never been able to buy before. 

Let me cite one case of how the farmers’ income had increased. 
Jasmine blossom (well known in Jasmine tea) used to be a local 
product but the greenhouses were destroyed during the Japanese 
occupation. These farmers were given government loans to restore 
the greenhouses, to secure new plants, and other facilities to im¬ 
prove their work. Furthermore, cooperatives were organized and 
the ‘middle dealers’ were eliminated. The result was they did a 
much larger business than they had done even before the Japanese 
aggression in 1937. 

For business and small industries in the city there have been 
all sorts of government assistance to help them get on their feet or 
enlarge their plants. Barely two years after the liberation, the 
Nanking Commerce and Industry Association held an exhibit of 
local products last summer. Much business was transacted with 
agents from Shanghai, Tientsin and other cities. The duck dealers, 
for instance, had a busy time in filling the big orders for the well 
known ‘Nanking salted-duck.* 


The most significant and extraordinary feature of the holiday 
celebration was an exhibit of all sorts of illegal practices in business 
and industry put up by these merchants themselves. You may ask 
were they free to expose the shameful ways of cheating customers, 
or were they forced to do so? No, neither. It is simply because they 
had learned that their former practices were wrong, and that the 
elimination of them would help honest businessmen to earn a 
reasonable and legitimate profit. This exhibit has given an effec¬ 
tive education to the visitors and helped people to appreciate the 
fundamental changes that have taken place. 

Some worse practices, such as speculation, were stopped after 
the speculators had learned a bitter lesson. This was the experience 
by a group of rice dealers in the winter of 1949. They bought up 
huge quantities of rice to hoard till after the Chinese New Year. 
As the price went up due to the removal of rice from the market, 
the Government Provision Company brought in a new supply, 
and arranged with a number of stores to be retail dealers. Some 
of the retailers carried out the agreement, but others joined hands 
with the hoarders and rice quickly disappeared from the market. 
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Firm in its policy of providing for the needs of the people, the 
government company brought in another supply and opened 
selling stands of its own. 

The government had taken away business from their hands. 
The people, however, knew the facts and were happy that these 
merchants had been taught their lesson, and at the same time 
realized more than ever before that they could depend upon the 
government to maintain a steady price for the most essential food. 

The increase in the production of essential food has been con¬ 
siderable in the past two years. This was due to all kinds of help 
from the government. A recent order from Peking may serve as an 
illustration. The scarcity of snow-fall last winter led to fear of a 
possible drought in the coming summer. So in February the Central 
People’s Government sent directions to the Agricultural Bureau 
to help the farmers make due preparation to overcome possible 
drought. This was effectively carried out, because the farmers co¬ 
operated fully in the program. From such measures gradually 
people all over the country come to appreciate the fundamental 
principle which underlies all government policies: that is, the long- 
range welfare of the greatest number of people to come before 
everything else. 

We Christians have preached the ideal of service yet have 
never practised it seriously. St. James raised a question in chapter 
2, verses 15, 16. Moffatt translated it as follows: “Suppose some 
brother or sister is ill-clad and short of daily food; if any of you says 
to them, ‘Depart in peace! Get warm, get food,* without supplying 
their bodily needs, what use is that?” Here in China we are happy 
to support a government who puts out all her efforts in looking 
after the needs of her people. 

Our government is concerned not only with the provision of 
immediate needs but also with the fundamental elimination of the 
causes of want and suffering. Many projects, local and national, 
have been undertaken to improve the physical conditions whereby 
the people may work for a better living. For the first time in their 
lives, hundreds of millions have experienced a sense of security 
and hence this revolution meant for them a real liberation from 
want. 

And liberation docs not mean physical security only, but also 
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the uplifting of their status as equals with anybody. I have ob¬ 
served in various meetings, simple folk, factor)' workers, farmers 
or housewives, getting up and confidently telling their own stories: 
the improvement of some production method, the increase of crop 
yield from a mou of land, or the number of cloth soles for shoes 
they had made for the Volunteers in Korea. I have talked with 
them and found that they arc neither timid nor pufTed-up, but 
radiant with self-respect, confident that they are contributing their 
part in the creation of the new order in China. 

The most touching story I have heard is about a poor old farmer 
in a distant village. In a public gathering during land reform he 
listened to several speakers, all of his own class, then he stepped 
out suddenly and, trembling with feeling, said, “I never dreamed 
there would be a day when even I can speak out my heart.” The 
voice that had been kept silent under feudalistic oppression for 
centuries was now let loose at last. 

Speaking of mass meetings, I am reminded of the early days 
after liberation when I was afraid of the new technique of ‘mass 
movements’ and ‘fierce struggles.’ It was only through successive 
movements that I gradually understood their meaning and their 
necessity. Recently our university participated in the national ‘anti- 
corruption, anti-bureaucracy and anti-waste’ movement in the or¬ 
ganizations; and the ‘anti-bribery and anti-tax evasion’ in the 
business and industrial circles. 

In any country these evils have long been condemned by its 
people and occasionally forbidden by its government. But no 
government in history has ever dared make such a determined call 
as Chairman Mao has done and with such emphasis on it being 
done thoroughly. This is because the people’s government under his 
leadership practises the policy of serving the people without selfish 
motive for personal gain, and the whole country responded with 
ready cooperation to clean out these evil practices from the system 
of old times. 

The government officials started with themselves first and did a 
thorough cleaning up. All those found guilty were duly penalized 
whether they were high ranking personnel or petty clerks. A few 
Communist Party members were among them and they were dealt 
with exactly as others. 

In the educational and cultural institutions we thought, at first, 
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there would not be such corruption, so it was a painful surprise 

for us to discover how seriously it had affected the staff in our 

* 

universities. They have been helped to realize the serious damage 
they had done and confessed openly their faults. Most of them 
sincerely repented and expressed their determination to start a 
new and clean life. 

This movement was successfully carried out in the business 
and industrial establishments. As a result the prices of over one 
thousand kinds of commodities have been lowered on an average 
of seven percent. What was once considered impossible has now 
actually been accomplished. 

All this clearly demonstrates what miracles may come to pass 
when the people and their government arc really at one in their 
fight to eradicate the social evils of the past. All of us are now- 
united in a common effort in building up the new order in China. 


DR. WU YI-FANG’S HISTORY 

Dr. Wu Yi-fang was one of the best known women in Kuo- 
mintang China. For twenty-five years she was President of Ginling 
College for women, recently amalgamated with the former Uni¬ 
versity of Nanking. She is now Vice-President of the Ginling 
University. (Ginling is the ancient name of Nanking.) These insti¬ 
tutions were among the thirteen universities financed by the 
“United Board for Christian Colleges in China” on which Ameri¬ 
can, Canadian and British churches were represented. All thirteen 
institutions are now operated by the People’s Government. 

We had known Dr. Wu Yi-fang in the old days, though not 
intimately, and we had wondered about her after Liberation. She 
told us that she was urged by missionary and Kuomintang friends 
to evacuate her students before the People’s Liberation Army drove 
Chiang Kai-shek out of Nanking. She refused. Since this was not 
a foreign invasion but a movement of the Chinese people, she 
felt that they must adjust themselves to the outcome. 

But it was not easy for Dr. Wu herself to adjust. The daughter of 
an official under the Manchu regime, she was one of the few 
women to go to school before the republic was founded in 1911. 
Following the defeat of the Boxer Rebellion by foreign armies in 
Peking, progressive people began to open modern schools. There 
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was fear that the Great Powers would eventually partition China 
if the Chinese did not modernize. 

In her teens she felt that girls, too, must acquire knowledge in 
order to save their country and make her independent. Missionaries 
were the first to open schools for girls and that is how she came 
into the church. 

In 1919, in the first class to graduate from Ginling University, 
she received a degree in Biology. After several years of teaching 
she received a scholarship to attend the University of Michigan 
where she remained six years, until she received her Ph.D. degree. 
In 1927 she was invited to become the President of Ginling Col¬ 
lege. She was then thirty-four and the Kuomintang era was just 
beginning. 

Ten years later Chiang Kai-shek yielded to popular pressure and 
began to resist the invasion of the Japanese—after they had taken 
nine provinces in Manchuria and North China. 

For the Chinese people, World War II had begun in earnest. 
In the capital at Nanking Mme. Chiang organized a “Women’s 
Comfort and Cheer Association” to send parcels to the men at 
the front. She appeared to be wholeheartedly interested in the 
work and Dr. Wu responded to the call for help. 

In 1938 Mme. Chiang called leading women workers to Ruling, 
Dr. Wu included, and founded the “Women’s Advisory Committee 
of the New Life Movement” as a national co-ordinating body for 
all branches of women’s work. The work for children done by a 
branch of this committee became very well known. The publicity 
called these displaced children “Mme. Chiang’s warphans.” 

The Chiang government fled from the Japanese, first to Hankow 
and then to Chungking in 1938. Dr. Wu had gone with her Ginling 
College girls to find refuge on the campus of the West China 
Union University in Chengtu. She continued to cooperate in the 
war effort organized by the women’s committee set up by Mme. 
Chiang. She had direct connections with her but they were never 
close personal friends, as was generally assumed. 

To increase his personal prestige abroad, Chiang Kai-shek called 
a People’s Political Council in 1938, to which ten women, including 
Dr. Wu, were invited. This created the impression that China 
under Chiang was becoming modem and democratic. The chief 
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reason was pressure from the Chinese Communist Party for a 
United Front against Japan. 


There were five Communists on this Council on which all 
parties were represented. In 1941, after Chiang had broken the 
united front by attacking the Communist New Fourth Army, 
Chou En-lai withdrew from the praesidium of the People’s Political 
Council and Dr. Wu Yi-fang was appointed to fill his place. Since 
the replacement was a woman it made good propaganda abroad. 

“I got into the press after that,” Dr. Wu said with a wry smile. 
“I thought I was working for the war effort but I realize now I 
was being used. I was a woman in public affairs and a Christian — 
both good points to obtain prestige for Chiang in the United States. 
I was a non-party person but the general impression was that I 
was a Kuomintang supporter. People thought I was a close friend 
of the Chiangs. I was well-known in America and this, too, was 
good for their prestige. 


“I was in America in 1943 when Mme. Chiang made her well- 
publicized tour. I was shocked at her behavior. Her selfish extrava¬ 
gance and sensationalism was in marked contrast to the national 
cause which she pretended to be working for. I felt embarrassed 
to be there at the same time, also speaking for the Chinese people. 


SUPPORT WITHDRAWN FROM CHIANG KAI-SHEK 

“After the Japanese were driven out and the Chiang government 
returned to Nanking in 1945, I gradually withdrew my support 
from them. I did not resign from the People’s Political Council 
because I knew it would come to an end when a constitutional 
government was set up. I was a member of the National Assembly 
of 1946, which met to draw up a Constitution—because all the 
People’s Political Council were automatically members. The women 
nominated me for the praesidium but I refused. I was not happy 
about the set-up in Nanking. I should have withdrawn but I was 
an unawakened intellectual. At that time I did not see the impor¬ 
tance of taking a stand and imagined it was more in keeping with 
traditional Chinese modesty to pull out gradually.” 

In the spring of 1947 her Ginling girls joined the student demon¬ 
strations in Nanking against the hardships of the civil war Chiang 
had inflicted upon them. Dr. Wu was disturbed but she was con¬ 
fused, too, and did not see the way ahead. 

“I still upheld the traditional way of looking at students,” she 
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said. “I told my girls they should attend to their studies and stay 
away from trouble. But I changed after the big demonstration of 
5,000 students who paraded through Nanking streets on May 20, 
to petition the government for measures to relieve the intolerable 
conditions among the people. Though the students were unarmed 
and orderly, they were so brutally treated by the police that even 
conservative people were shocked into protest. (See Appendix.) 

“While this was happening, the People’s Political Council was 
in session and many of us were alarmed because the students were 
dispersed before they reached the government buildings. When I 
read that girls as well as boys were beaten and trampled by the 
police, I felt I had to do something. 

“Chiang invited all the educators of the PPC to lunch that 
week. I asked him to remove the police commissioner because of 
the brutality to the students. This was one of the demands of the 
students after the demonstration, and I thought it should be met. 

“Chiang angrily replied, ‘The duty of the police is to maintain 
order.* 

“I had talked to eye-witnesses from the University of Nanking 
who had seen the police fire into the air so I persisted. ‘We under¬ 
stand from the Kuomintang publicity man that you ordered the 
police not to carry guns, yet actually they did’.” 

At this Chiang became enraged and launched a savage attack 
upon the universities, calling them hot-beds of communism. His 
frenzied outburst wrecked the last vestige of respect Dr. Wu had 
for Chiang Kai-shek. Her idea of intervention had been to get 
the students back to their studies. She saw that he had no sym¬ 
pathy with them or their concern for the people’s suffering. More¬ 
over, he was trying to evade his responsibility for the brutality of 
the police. 

“During the next year and a half I watched the turn in the civil 
war when Chiang was driven out of all the cities in the north and 
his American equipment passed into the hands of the Communist 
armies who became stronger as the war went on. Stories of the 
new life arising in the villages controlled by the Communists 
trickled through, even to Nanking. I sensed this was a national 
revolution which was succeeding because it was supported by the 
people. I didn’t understand it fully, but I realized I must accept it. 

“However, my attitude was characteristic of intellectuals: I 
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did not want to get involved, so I didn’t throw my weight into it. 

I would wait and sec. I carried on with my work in the university 
as usual, because the Communists had said that religious and 
other private institutions could continue their work. 

DR. WU IN THE NEW ORDER 

“As an educator, I attended the People’s Political Consultative 
Council called to appoint the new government in September 1949. 

I took part in the formulation of The Common Program. I could 
see that we must have a planned economy. But I retained an atti¬ 
tude of aloofness. I was a biologist and an educator and I thought 
that was enough. Later I began to realize that as a citizen, it was 
my duty to take an active part in building the new society. 

“I used to fear that socialism would suppress individual person¬ 
ality and incentive. I have observed among our students how youth 
has changed since our country started on the road to socialism. 

I have seen individuals grow in the desire to serve society, each 
one feeling his or her own part in the changing social order. Wc 
intellectuals, who used to stand aloof and advise, now feel deeply 
moved to join actively in working for the future. 

“We are not stifled. On the contrary, we arc inspired. I am 
more practical than philosophical. I dislike writing about why 
things should be done; I like doing them. The slogan of the Com¬ 
munist Party for the new regime is: ‘Serve the people . . .’ I like 
that. To serve people is part of the Christian religion. Formerly 
I fooled myself that I was serving the people. I certainly wanted 
to, but it was then just an ideal. 

“We certainly did little for our ideals. We see now that unless 
the whole structure is changed, the kind of service we wanted to 
give could not be done. 

“In the past, the church endeavored to give help to the people; 
it did not enable the people to help themsevles. How could that 
be under landlordism and other oppressions in the old society? It 
must be admitted that the Marxist-Leninist principles help people 
to help themselves. 

“There is a new attitude toward work. ‘To each according to 
his work and from each according to his ability* is the basis of our 
new attitude. We have seen the peasants receive their share of land, 
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their means of production, and we have seen how they value and 
treasure it. 

“One of our professors went out to a Land Reform area and 
came back and told us about the people. Proudly they wanted to 
show him the bufTalo they had received. (From the distribution 
of the landlord’s animals.) It was a long way off, grazing during 
the ofT-season, but they wanted to take him to see it. Several 
families had received it in common. They took great care of it. 
Since the Land Reform they have a sense of ownership and a 
share in the whole enterprise of agricultural production. This had 
intensified their sense of belonging and personal value. I was 
moved by this. As a small example, it shows how the new regime 
is raising the people to new heights. 

“I was also moved by a remark by Chairman Mao. In a speech 
to the Provincial Party workers in Hupeh province, he urged them 
not to carry out orders mechanically. ‘You must not merely collect 
the National Salvation taxes,’ he said, ‘you must first care for the 
people’s private income.’ 

“It is as plain as common sense,” Dr. Wu continued, “that when 
you have cared for the people’s private welfare you can get public 
funds. This explains the basis of the Communists’ influence. They 
seek to ensure the long-range welfare of the people and plan for 
greater and lasting prosperity. Our revolution is thorough-going; it 
has brought fundamental and total change. The fundamental eco¬ 
nomic basis of our nation is changed. The philosophy underlying 
this change is Communist. I believe the government is doing ar 
honest job in helping the people to work for themselves. 

“I have told you how slow I was to side with the revolution. 
Two problems blocked my way to working happily with the new 
regime. One was how to reconcile my Christian religion with 
Communism and its teachings. The other was my dislike of the 
mass movement and mass accusation technique. My experience 
may help to promote a better understanding of us among church 
people in your country. This was my aim in coming to see you. 
I have another reason for coming — my admiration of the stand 
you and Dr. Endicott have taken for peace. 

“I set out to discover for myself how the missionary movement 
had been used by imperialist interests in China. We in the 
church had always felt there was no political purpose in it, but 
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now I see that, consciously or unconsciously, missionaries have 
served imperialism. Archbishop Temple’s ‘Studies in St. John’s 
Gospel’ helped me to understand this. I cannot quote the specific 
passages to you now. At one point he referred to a minister who 
said that mission work helps the unification of the British Empire. 
That opened my eyes a bit, but I was fully awakened by Warren 
Austin’s statement at a meeting in the United Nations Assembly. 
He revealed that one purpose of American religious work in China 
was to persuade the Chinese people to accept American imperial¬ 
ism. The attitude of Western missionaries towards the war in 
Korea further enlightened me. 

“As to the relation of Christian faith and Communist teachings 
and practice, I have accepted the viewpoint of Dr. Y. T. Wu and 
the Reform Movement. I have come to see that the aims of Chris¬ 
tians and Communists are similar in the practical matters of 
serving human society. It seems to me we must realize that the 
Communists have been leaders in this field and that they begin 
by solving the economic problems fundamentally. They believe that 
man is capable of changing his environment and re-forming the 
world. Christians depend on God, but much depends on what 
content you put into the word ‘God.* Christians also say man 
must do God’s work on earth. Christians say there is a moral pur¬ 
pose in the universe. I no longer have any conflict between this 
belief and Communist teaching. At first I worried, but now I am 
not worried. 

“The second obstacle to overcome was my dislike of the mass 
movement and the mass accusation technique. I now understand 
its necessity after studying the Land Reform program. I saw that 
many generations of tenants were oppressed. They had years of 
passive submission to overcome if they were to get justice. I saw 
that the Communist Party had to create confidence in the peasants 
so that they could carry out the Land Reform by and for them¬ 
selves. To generate the confidence it was necessary to organize them 
in the mass meetings. 

“A first I thought the landlords were not as bad as they were 
painted. Many had inherited their lands and were not responsible 
for the system. Many had saved money and bought land. I felt 
some sympathy for them at first. But I heard and read many ac¬ 
counts by people who had gone out to help with the Land Reform. 
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I learned how unprincipled and cruel many of the landlords were. 
Now I sec how oppressive was the system and that it had to be 
rooted out. To do that you have to destroy the landlord’s prestige. 
You must mete out stern treatment to the oppressors in order to 
give the peasants confidence. 

“Public accusations have been one way of showing the oppressed 
peasants that they need not fear those who formerly held absolute 
power over them. This is the important point. There are bound to 
be some injustices but they do not compare with the overall in¬ 
justice of the landlord system. 

“The old system in the cities was just as bad, and even worse. 
There were powerful bands of feudal gangsters, secret societies 
like the ‘Old Brothers Society’ which was an organ of feudal op¬ 
pression. When the call went out to round up these evildoers it 
was the mass movement which gave the people confidence to expose 
them. 

“As these movements spread through our country (including the 
latest one, the Anti-Corruption Movement in which we are still 
engaged) I gradually came to understand what they meant and 
how necessary they were for the transformation of our society.” 

Dr. Wu Yi-fang discussed with us the changed outlook on edu¬ 
cation. She said, “I have to admit that the education we used to 
give at Ginling was not preparing our students to serve the real 
needs of the Chinese people; it only increased their middle-class 
isolation from the people. Our outlook was that of a New England 
finishing school for girls, and this of course could not fit our girls 
to help bring about the fundamental changes needed in Chinese 
society.” 

I asked if she thought this criticism applied to their rural re¬ 
construction work I had observed in Szechwan in 1940. Students 
used to spend several weeks in practice teams helping social service 
workers in rural communities. 

“Even that was superficial at best,” Dr. Wu said, “and at worst 
it was damaging because it was based on American methods and 
financed by American contributions. This Rural Service Station 
made people, like so many of our city people, grateful to the 
United States and, as a result, blinded them to the real meaning 
of imperialism.” 
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I must have looked rather astonished for she said it quite posi¬ 
tively. “This is not a propaganda line. It is what you discover 
when you look beneath the surface. Oh, yes, our Rural Service 
Station did render some service. We conducted classes in literacy, 
child care, children’s songs and the beautiful cross-stitch needle¬ 
work for which China is famous. But this needlework was not vital 
consumers’ goods. It was for the luxury trade which had to be 
found through foreigners. 

“What good did it do the peasants to learn these things, so long 
as debt to the landlord class kept them in wretched poverty and 
fear? Nothing could really help them until the economic structure 
was fundamentally changed and they were rid of the landlord. 

“In my student days and throughout my years as administrator, 
college students were not encouraged to study basic social prob¬ 
lems or to identify themselves with the people, because that would 
not be in their own class interests. Because we were so accustomed 
to shielding our class interests it scared us when we heard the 
Communists say that everything has a political purpose whether or 
not it is recognized as such. We didn’t want to believe it was that 
way. 

“At the beginning of the Liberation period I was disturbed when 
I heard the Communists say that education should serve a political 
purpose. Our traditional point of view was that education should 
be separate from politics. We were brought up to believe in science 
for the sake of science, learning for learning’s sake. Now I under¬ 
stand that if we have no clear political purpose in mind science 
can serve a harmful purpose. In many cases it serves the im¬ 
perialists’ ends. That is a political purpose. 

“That’s how the missionary movement is now regarded in China. 
Most of the missionaries thought they had no political purpose. 
They did not see that to come, they must be serving the interests 
of their own government. In regard to educational work, I blame 
myself more than the missionaries. They came because they be¬ 
lieved their religion was good, their education was good—and they 
wanted to share these blessings with us. 

“But we Chinese should have studied the actual situations and 
our own people to see whether the Western system and modes of 
education were what we needed. We did not analyze the situation 
clearly enough to realize that, in the economic and political cir- 
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cumstances of our country, education at that time was mostly 
for the class of people who were comfortable. 

“We were not conscious of what our peasants and workers needed 
because we did not know them. Peasants and workers who ‘came 
up from the masses,’ as we used to say, were grateful to the mis¬ 
sionaries for raising their standard of living. 

“We are now asking all the old-type educators to help build 
the new order. Intellectuals should not stand aloof on the pretext 
that they have no political purpose. They must see that every¬ 
thing has a political purpose, whether we realize it or not. Now 
we are ‘re-making our thoughts’ so that we can all be united in 
one purpose—to produce for all our needs, material and spiritual, 
and to join hands with other peoples to build a world secure from 
war. It is a noble purpose.” 

NOTE: At the Congress of the Peoples for Peace, held in Vienna in 
December 1952, my husband talked with Chen Hsu-tung, an uncle of Dr. 
Wu Yi-fang. He is a venerable Christian merchant from Tientsin who has 
been activ? in the peace movement. He said his niece has recently been 
appointed to the People’s Political Consultative Council of the province 
of Kiangsu. Letters from university circles in China this fall have com¬ 
mented that Dr. Wu Yi-fang is one of the most progressive educators 
to come out of the old regime. These facts and her story show the mali¬ 
ciousness of rumors circulated in Hongkong last summer, one that she 
had committed suicide from fear, and, after that was exposed, that she 
had been arrested. Other rumors intended to discredit the new regime 
should be judged by these lies. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


University Contrasts 


The name of Chao Tung University in Shanghai will always 
be associated, in my memory, with a phrase from the students’ 
farewell address to Jim when we left for Canada in 1947. Such 
addresses in China are usually flowery but there was a new note of 
deep emotion that year and I treasured this tribute: “You have 
mingled your sweat with our sweat, and offered your blood with 
our blood.” 

Chao Tung University, founded by the Kuomintang, was the 
centre of student agitation in Shanghai in 1947, but all schools 
of higher education were affected.* The meetings, parades and pro¬ 
test strikes urged Chiang to honor his agreement with the Com¬ 
munists instead of plunging the people deeper into civil war. 
Both professors and students were underfed, equipment was worn 
out and not replaced, free speech and assembly were denied. 

Student efforts to end the civil war suffering reached a peak in 
May 1947. In Nanking (as Ginling’s president, Dr. Wu Yi-fang, 
reminded us in 1952) 5,000 students paraded on May 20 to petition 
the government. They were brutally attacked by police and forced 
to disband. Protest demonstrations and sympathy strikes took place 
in universities all over China. 

Jim was teaching for the year in St. John’s University, founded 
eighty years ago in Shanghai by the American Episcopal Church. 
St. John’s was a conservative university attended by sons and 
daughters of rich families, many of them Kuomintang officials. 
Reaction was strongly entrenched on the campus. At first only a 
hundred or so students would take a stand in the student move- 

* 3 ce Appendix: “Students and the Revolution.” 
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ment against the civil war. Jim was asked to speak to a meeting 
in their Assembly Hall and next morning our house was placarded 
with rude and threatening slogans. The word spread that a 
foreigner had spoken against the civil war. Jim was invited to speak 
to universities and schools in all parts of the city. At times these 
meetings were cancelled owing to police raids; students were seized 
in their beds and brutally beaten. 

From that time until Liberation in 1949 student demonstrations 
increased and were met with more violent suppression, causing the 
death of students in several cities. In 1948 m Hangchow Christian 
College, the Chairman of the Students’ Council was imprisoned 
without trial and died in prison. When the university president 
investigated, the marks on the boy’s body indicated his death was 
not suicide, as claimed. Ground glass had been rubbed into the skin 
all over his body. He had refused to inform on others. This incident 
roused tremendous indignation among students everywhere. Even 
the St. John’s students put on protest strikes which led to arrests. 
The president of the university resigned. 

In this crisis few missionaries took a stand and mission boards 
abroad did not bring the weight of their influence to bear on 
Chiang’s goverment to stop the brutalities. They believed the 
Kuomintang propaganda against the Communists; they found 
excuses for the brutality or said nothing, lest they “jeopardize the 
Church.” This short-sighted policy contributed to the suspicion cast 
upon missionaries and their colleagues after Liberation. 

On our return visit to China in 1952 Jim spoke at universities 
in Peking, Nanking and Shanghai. Some of the meetings were joint¬ 
ly arranged with several institutions because of lack of time. Chao 
Tung University arranged a rally of students from five other uni¬ 
versities in Shanghai. 

REUNION AT ST. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY 

An afternoon was set aside for St. John’s students who claimed 
Jim as their own. As our car drew up to the campus we saw two 
rows of plain red silk flags lining the driveway to the Assembly Hall 
where the students were gathered. We were met at the gate by 
a welcoming committee of staff, students and workers, all smiles, 
several of the co-eds with their arms full of flowering plum blossom 
(mei hwa ), the national flower of China. They presented these 
bouquets to us and a song of welcome was relayed over loud- 
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speakers as \vc were escorted between the rows of fluttering flags. 
Some of the welcoming committee who chatted by our sides had 
been teachers in St. John’s in i 9 47 5 others had been students then 
and were now on the staff. The foreign teachers arc all gone and 
the university is under the Ministry of Education. 

Although the students were all new since our day, they knew 
the stand Jim had taken and their welcome was rousing. As J 
sat on the platform during the speeches and songs, I watched 
the eager young faces that filled every corner of the hall. They 
were so different from the frustrated or apathetic faces I had seen 
in that hall in 1947. They were, for the most part, from the higher 
income families where the parents were graduates of St. John’s or 
had chosen it for its former prestige among that class. I observed 
a few students in the audience whose faces were not radiant with 
welcome; some looked a bit sullen. Perhaps there was significance 
in the foreign-style clothes worn by these non-participants 
in the celebration. Nearly all the students wore the plain padded 
cotton suits cut in uniform style. 

Following the welcome and Jim’s reply in the Assembly Hall we 
were escorted around the campus and shown the many improve¬ 
ments, such as the attractive dining-hall now run by the students. 
By the banks of Soochow creek, with its never-ending traffic of 
barges and junks, stood the house which we had shared with an¬ 
other missionary family. For me, memories of those troubled months 
haunted the high-ceilinged rooms now used for small classes. I had 
promised myself I would return one day and listen to the English 
blackbirds trilling their gay songs in the campus trees in a time 
when I need not wonder whether Jim would come home unhurt 
from the student meetings he attended. 

Our hosts took us on down Faculty Row to the modern-style 
house built by the former American president of the university, 
Dr. Hawkes-Pott, so that he could live there after retirement. 
All the Buicks and Cadillacs in Shanghai filled the campus drive¬ 
ways at his funeral in 1947. He was one of the famous early mis¬ 
sionaries, author of scholarly books on China, an individualist who 
had braved the scorn of his race and married a Chinese girl. In 
spite of this, Dr. Hawkes-Pott had never identified himself with 
the Chinese people. On the contrary, the educational system to 
which he devoted his life contributed to the foreignization of 
Chinese intellectuals, a process for which St. John s was well 
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known. Most of the elite of the Kuomintang used to study there. 
Dr. Hawkes-Pott’s eldest son was on St. John’s staff when we 
were there and had been friendly to us. We learned with regret 
in 1952 that he is now in the American Information Service in 
Hongkong, instead of helping to build a new China. His com¬ 
patriots (if he is a Chinese citizen and not an American) believe 
he is in liaison with Chiang Kai-shek’s clique in Taiwan and refer 
to him as illustrating the baleful influence of American culture on 
China. 

Dr. Hawkes-Pott’s beautiful home is now a clubhouse for faculty 
and student organizations and labor unions. Representatives of 
these groups had been chosen to meet with us in an informal re¬ 
ception and tea at whch various spokesmen gave us a brief outline 
of the new developments in the life of the university. The president 
emphasized that St. John’s is now a Chinese university; formerly it 
was an American university in China. They quoted T. V. Soong, 
Wellington Koo and other graduates as examples of slavish ad¬ 
herence to foreign ideas and ways which led to the betrayal of 
their country to foreign interests. 

One sign of change is that English, which was once the language 
of instruction in all classes, except Chinese literature, has been 
replaced by the Chinese language in everything except courses in 
English language and literature. Formerly, twenty percent of the 
university budget was a subsidy from the American Episcopal Mis¬ 
sion. Some staff members used to hint it would be withdrawn if 
students carried on “patriotic activities,” often described as 
“mixing in politics.” Yet, the notorious Youth Corps of Chiang Kai- 
shek’s day was allowed to function in all universities, and there was 
usually evidence that the Dean of Discipline in every institution 
was connected with the Kuomintang secret police. 

In the past students regarded higher education as preparation for 
a well-paid career in a big city. Now they arc going out cheerfully 
to rural areas in government service, which requires plain living 
on a modest salary. They no longer try to imitate foreigners; they 
meet them on the new basis of mutual respect. 

At the reception for us, the spokesmen for student organizations, 
including the Christian Students Association, told us how St. 
John’s students are now working to build the new society. A 
worker spoke for the Labor Union in the university and told how 
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they are now well organized and, like the students attend classes 
in Marxism-Leninism, the writings of Chairman Mao and I he 
Common Program. From all the speeches it was apparent that the 
relations between the staff, students and workers are on a more 
friendly, cooperative basis than in former days. 

One student outlined the efforts in the university to understand 
how the churches and universities very often had blinded the 
Chinese students, particularly Christians, to the ways in w nc i 
American imperialism tried to undermine the independence and 
strength of their country. He said Warren Austin s speech in the 
United Nations had helped to open their eyes* 

He said he is an example of the effects of the “cultural inva¬ 
sion.” He had admired American ways and ideas so much that he 
had not appreciated the meaning of the revolution for the oppressed 
in China. He went to Hongkong where he found Chinese citizens 
living under such unbearable conditions that he was shaken out 
of his complacency and isolation from his own countrymen, r c 
returned to support the new government and felt much happier. 

A girl student told us of her experience with the second medical 
team from St. John’s Medical School at a base hospital for Chinese 
Volunteers in Korea. They gave blood transfusions and helped in 
every way they could and felt they had received far more than they 
had given. The Volunteers came to the base, dirty, lousy, and 
wounded, but full of spirit. Their example stimulated the students 
and also increased their understanding of the political meaning o 

the war. 

She told us also of going with a medical team to the country 
districts for a month. “Although we are Chinese,” she said, we 
didn’t know how poor the farmers are and how hard they have 
to work, whether it rains or shines. We worked with them and then 
they respected us. We have not yet completed our course but 
even our limited medical knowledge enables us to give them a 
great deal of help and to teach them first aid and simple remedies. 

“When the United States used germ warfare,” she said in 
closing, “we felt hate rising within us. They know there are many 
poor Chinese people and they think therefore germ warfare can e 
successful. They don’t understand the strength of our peop e 


*See Appendix: “Warren Austin’s Speech. 
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organized as we are now, but we students hate them for trying 
such a thing.” 

As we walked back to the campus gate along familiar paths a 
smiling pair came out to shake our hands; the man who had 
washed our floors in 1947 and the woman who had carried away 
the toilet pail to sell the contents for fertilizer. They told us about 
the new day that has come for them also in St. John’s; enough to 
eat, new clothes, and a labor union to start them on education 
and culture. As usual, they thought of it all with “thanks to Chair¬ 
man Mao.” 

By the time we visit China again, St. John’s University will 
probably not exist. Already the reorganization of the universities 
has begun. In Kuomintang days there were fifty-four institutions 
of higher learning in Shanghai, with its population of 5,000,000, 
and in the far Northwest, among a widely scattered population 
of 5,000,000 there was not one. Now, some technical colleges and 
universities are being moved from coastal cities to the interior; 
others are being amalgamated to give more efficient service. 

These changes have been made by the Ministry of Education 
after much consultation. Tentative plans were drawn up in lengthy 
conferences with the Ministries of Heavy Industry, Light Industry, 
Fuel, Agriculture, and Health. Teaching plans closely related to 
the needs of factories, mines, farms and public health were drafted 
and sent to the faculties of colleges and universities for discussion 
and suggestions before final decisions were made. 

We saw the beginning of the new plans in practice in Peking. 
The highway to the old Summer Palace passes through several 
miles of a new coordinated national cultural centre. On one side a 
big experimental station in agriculture has been built and university 
buildings for related sciences will be close by. Across the highway, 
foundations were under construction for buildings of the new 
National Peking University which will absorb the arts, law and 
science colleges of Tsinghua and Yenching Universities. The engi¬ 
neering faculties of these three universities are being combined 
into one huge engineering college at Tsinghua. 

UNIVERSITY OF NATIONALITIES 

Half a dozen buildings had been completed at the University 
of Nationalities and we spent an afternoon there. This is the 
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University of Nationalities in Peking, in the huge educational centre m the suburbs, riicsc post 
Liberation buildings resemble old Chinese architecture in the bright red doors, windows and pillars 
and the many-colored ornate frescoes. Students in gala national garb come from all corners of China 
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Central Institute for Nationalities. There are eight branches situ¬ 
ated nearer to the mountainous areas inhabited by 40,000,000 
citizens of the People’s Republic belonging to groups different from 
the Han people who constitute ninety percent of the total popu¬ 
lation. These areas cover more than half the country. 

In former days the minority groups were deprived of political 
rights by the rulers of China and were kept poor and illiterate. 
Now they are encouraged to develop their own cultures, to enjoy 
all the benefits of the new society and to unite with all citizens of 
the republic. The Kuomintang used to appoint tribal heads under 
Chinese provincial governors. Now the minorities are forming 
coalition governments of all national groupings in their area. They 
have regional autonomy, send spokesmen to the People’s Political 
Consultative Council in Peking, and are represented on the Com¬ 
mission of Nationalities Affairs under the Government Adminis¬ 
trative Council.* 

The buildings of the University of Nationalities are less elaborate 
than the missionary-established institutions in Nanking, Yenching 
or Chengtu, and more decorative than the plain utilitarian style 
of the Chinese universities I have seen. Plain grey brick walls 
and tiled roofs are set off by brilliant Chinese red around windows 
and doorways, on the pillars, and curving comers of the roofs. 
As one approaches the buildings, the red and gold lattice-work on 
doors and window's, the brightly colored designs on the ceiling 
squares, and the gold “characters” giving the name of the university 
over the entrance, appear strikingly beautiful. Above the entrance 
to the big Assembly Hall the peace dove as the central motif in 
the square designs on the ceiling portrays the basic desire of the 
Chinese people. National solidarity and international friendship are 
essential for the new happiness which they have now tasted and 
which they believe all will enjoy in full measure in the future. 

At tea in the director’s study we were encouraged to ask ques¬ 
tions. He showed us a map of the overall plan for the university, 
including several scores of buildings to be added to the seven 
already erected. He told us, with some bitterness, of the discoveries 
of graft and shoddy materials in connection with these buildings. 
The money salted away in the pockets of the contractors was one- 
third of the budget for the seven buildings completed. He bewailed 

*See Appendix: Minorities Gain Autonomy. 
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At a meeting of the All-China Democratic Women’s Federation girls from 
many of China's national minorities are welcomed by one of the I ice- 
Chairmen , Ten Ying-chao. wife of Chou En Lai , Premier and Foreign 


Minister. 


the three buildings that could have been added that year. Twelve 
private firms were involved. Later, as we were walking throug 
a dormitory we saw gaping holes in the corridor ceilings where 

inferior plaster had already fallen. 

Now we realized fully why so many large buildings had been 
halted in construction until the Anti-Corruption Campaign investi¬ 
gations were completed. Multiply this situation all over China an 
you will see the necessity for such a thorough clean-up and restitu¬ 
tion of graft before the era of construction in New China could 


get rolling at full speed. 

The University of Nationalities began classes in June I 95 1 * 
The three hundred students enrolled had come from thirty-four of 
the sixty minority nationalities in China. Among them are Moham¬ 
medans from Northwest regions, Lolo tribesmen from Sikang (west 
of Szechwan), Mongolians from Inner Mongolia, the Yao, Miao, 
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Yi and other tribes from the borders of Kweichow, Yunnan and 
Szechwan. These tribes were pushed back to the perimeter of 
China centuries ago by the Han tribe, the largest ethnic group, 
whom we know as the Chinese. There are also students from the 
Uighurs of Sinkiang and the Tartars of Kazah, regions bordering 
on the Soviet Union and once known as Chinese Turkestan. These 
people and the Tibetans were native to the areas they inhabit. 
There were students from the High Mountain tribes of Taiwan 
(Formosa) who refused to collaborate with either the Japanese or 
the Kuomintang. There were some from the Tai tribe, near Siam, 
and some from the Banner tribes of the Northeast, formerly 
Manchuria. 

The University of Nationalities is elementary in curriculum and 
construction. About half the students came for short courses of 
political study and training to prepare themselves for administrative 
work. The remainder will stay for two years. Eventually, regular 
four-year university courses will be opened. Chinese language, 
literature and history are taught as well as political subjects. There 
are some Han youths (Chinese stock) studying the dialects of 
minority groups as part of their training to work in their areas. 



IVe talk with some students from Tibet and other regions at the 

University of Nationalities. 
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The student body consists largely of peasants from the South¬ 
west, herdsmen from the Northwest, religious workers from 
Tibetan minorities and persons holding hereditary official posts in 
different minority regions. 1 he music, drama, dancing and other 
art-forms of the various nationalities are taught in one department 
which is to be expanded quickly. The Central Government has 
stressed the need for this kind of study and for the interchange of 
cultural ideas and expressions. Colorful national costumes of the 
various groups are worn on festive occasions in the university and 
in the capital. 

As we walked around the grounds we passed students levelling 
a football field. This is voluntary work undertaken in their spare 
time. Most of them want to take part in developing this beautiful 
university. A group of them were laughing and singing as they 
practised a folk-dance on a levelled space. 1 here was a shortage of 
girls but boys were partners without showing any self-consciousness. 

When we were about to leave the university a man dismounted 
from a bicycle and hailed Jim as a friend. By his dress he might 
have been one of the workmen; he wore the plain blue cotton 
uniform worn by most men and women in Peking. He turned out 
to be one of the vice-principals of the university, Professor Fei 
Shiao-tung, the sociologist who wrote “Earthbound China. Jim 
has often quoted this book to prove that Land Reform is the basis 
of all improvement in China. In his book Professor Fei refutes 
Dr. Lossing Buck’s well-known argument that China suffers from 
over-population. He shows that Buck’s analysis is based on investi¬ 
gations he made in China as it was under the Kuomintang, before 
any serious attempt at Land Reform had been made. 

I was glad to meet Professor Fei, also, because he had travelled 
with Jim from New York to Bombay via South Africa in 1944 - 
Two years later he narrowly escaped assassination by the Kuomin¬ 
tang at Kunming in Yunnan. They planned to destroy all the 
executive of the Democratic League in Kunming. After Professor 
Li Kung-po and Dr. Wen I-to were shot down on the street, 
the courageous American consul took his jeep and collected the 
rest of the executive and brought them to his home for sanctuary. 

'As we turned to say good-bye to Professor Fei and the staff 
member who had shown us around, we could hear the students 
singing one of the popular songs: 

The East is red; the sun of a new day is high in the heavens. 




CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


Love, Marriage and the Family 


There is nothing more revolutionary in China than the changed 
life of women. They were always “at the bottom of the heap in 
the seemingly hopeless degradation and oppression in which the 
vast majority lived in old China. I have never forgotten the wife 
of a peasant who used to work in our garden and do odd jobs for 
us in Chungking. Her husband was strong and had worked hard 
and saved money, but he had “bad luck” in his family. Only one 
little deaf-and-dumb daughter survived beyond infancy. There was 
a buzz of gossip in the neighborhood when he took a second wife. 

Jim saw the Number One wife bending over her hoe as usual 
in the fields one day and he stopped to have a chat with her about 
the situation in their home. 

“I bore him five sons,” she said bitterly, “but they all died be¬ 
cause we’ve lived in a room next to the landlord’s pigsty. This new 
wife must have a house! I’ve worked in the fields for that boss of 
mine ever since he married me. Now that I’m old he throws me 
away like an old shoe!” 

Jim asked her how old she was. “Thirty-four,” she replied! 

There was rough justice even in those days. Concubines became 
illegal in the Kuomintang era, but the practice did not cease. 
However, more consideration was given to the first wife when 
another was taken. Such affairs are usually discussed with friends 
over a meal in the tea-shop, the poor man’s club in China. The 
villagers invited by our gardener maintained that, at least, he must 
give the old wife as good a dress and presents as he gave Number 
Two. Also, of course, he could not throw out Number One. He 
must allow her and her child to live in the two-roomed mud house 
he built as part of his bargain with the new wife. 
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At last, such humiliation and heartache for women are 
vanishing from the Chinese scene. To ever)' village, a Communist 
cadre is sent to organize a Women’s Association. The women en¬ 
courage one another to insist on their rights in marriage, property 
and equal pay for equal work, as guaranteed by The Common 
Program.* On the council in most villages, women fill one-third of 
the seats. They are being chosen to sit on all government organi¬ 
zations, as well. As I expected, thousands are entering industry, 
teaching, nursing, office work and other professions, all of which 
were open to women in the Kuomintang era. Illiteracy and financial 
difficulties kept the vast majority of Chinese women from entering 
the vocations that required training. 

WOMEN ENTER ALL VOCATIONS 

I had not fully realized, till we returned to China, how many 
thousand women and girls arc Hocking into other kinds of work, 
heavy manual labor which we associate only with men. We saw a 
film showing how the first locomotive crew of women was trained, 
and it was back-breaking work. The film did not minimize their 
difficulties; it showed the perseverance and enthusiasm of the 
girls to prove that they could master the technique and develop 
the necessary muscular strength. What a thrill when a train entirely 
operated by women made its first run! Now there are several such 
crews. Women are entering construction also, and we saw many 
of them on leave from the armed services. 

There is no shortage of manpower in China. Then why do the 
women want to do such work? The government has issued a call 
for women, as well as men, to go into industry; enthusiasm for 
doing these other, heavier types of work has been generated by 
the young women themselves. 

A young Chinese doctor, mother of three children and a specialist 
in the medical care of children, explained it to me: 

“Westerners find it hard to realize what the revolution means 
to women, even though they have lived in China. Women were 
especially oppressed, not only underfed and illiterate as men were. 
From their teens our peasant girls used to live in constant fear of 

*“Womcn shall enjoy equal rights with men in political, economic, 
cultural, educational and social life.” (Article 6, The Common Program.) 
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This young couple is typical of many in New China. The wife is a 
physician, specializing in children's health problems. 7 he husband is a pro¬ 
fessor of science. Their three children spend most of their time in a 

Nursery or Children’s Garden. 


being raped by the landlord or seized by him as payment for debt. 
They had little to make life pleasant. They lived in boredom and 
fear. Women in wealthy families were also deeply frustrated by 
the lack of freedom of choice, not only in marriage but in the 
everyday details of living. They had little to do but amuse them¬ 
selves and pamper their husbands. No wonder they were tyrannical 
with their daughters-in-law and slave-girls. 

“Women, rich and poor, now feel exhilarated when they realize 
all doors are open to them. The new law guarantees them the right 
to choose their marriage partners and also their work. Farm women 
own the land they till. Many arc eager to try other activities, since 
they are free to go where they please and work at what interests 
them. So now they operate machinery, drive tractors and trains, 
fly planes, and some are fighting with our Volunteers in Korea as 
well as caring for the wounded. All this is an expression of the 
enthusiasm and vitality generated by the recognition of women 
as equal and important members of society. Of course, most women 
used to work hard but it was as drudges.” 
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CARE OF CHILDREN COMES FIRST 

“What about bearing children?” I asked. “Do they look on that 

as drudgery?” 

“That’s changing, too,” she said. “They used to have many more 
children than they could expect to raise, as you know, and girl 
babies were sometimes neglected or abandoned because parents 
could not look after so many and they had to choose the sons, 
who would become bread-winners for the family. That heart¬ 
breaking shame is gone forever; the new marriage law makes strict 
provision to protect children.* The new society puts the children 
first. Everything is done with their future in mind. And the mother 
is no longer a slave to bearing and rearing them under impossible 
conditions. 

“There used to be extremely high mortality in childbirth. Under 
our new Ministry of Health the scientific training of midwives is 
expanding rapidly. Public health education and maternity care are 
top priorities in our new health program. Let me illustrate from 
Peking. In 1949, seven in every thousand mothers died of childbirth 
fever; already this year, in the first three months, the number of 
deaths from this cause has dropped to 0.7 per thousand. In that 
period 94.9 percent of all Peking’s babies were delivered by modern 
methods. 

“Of course, there is still a great shortage of trained personnel and 
facilities, particularly in smaller places. While we are concentrating 
on increasing these services, we are also experimenting in the 
most modern methods. We have tried out the psycho-prophylactic 
method of painless childbirth which has been successful in the 
Soviet Union. Results have been so good in our big city hospitals 
that the Ministry of Health has urged medical institutions through¬ 
out the country to study and extend this method to all mothers. 
You will hear more about the new concern for children’s welfare 
as you go around to factories and villages.” 

♦“Parents have the duty to rear and to educate their children; the chil¬ 
dren have the duty to support and to assist their parents. Neither the 
parents nor the children shall maltreat or desert one another. The fore¬ 
going provision also applies to step-parents and step-children. Infanticide 
by drowning and similar criminal acts are strictly prohibited.” (Article 13 , 
The Marriage Law) “Children bom out of wedlock shall enjoy the same 
rights as children bom in lawful wedlock.” (Article 15 ) 
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We heard a great deal about it, as my story has shown you. On 
all sides we saw evidence of China’s joy in the new outlook for 
children. “They will never suffer as we did,” was the note sounded 
at the end of bitter stories of the past. “Nothing is too difficult for 
us,” we heard time and again, “when we think of what it means 
to our children.” Everything we saw illustrated what they meant: 
free schools, free medical care, a chance to have well-fed, sturdy 
bodies and lots of fun. They are growing up in a social environment 
where they will learn to cooperate and to share, to discuss and not 
to dominate or be dominated, to love their country, but also to 
want peace and friendship with the people of other nations. 

All children in China have not yet received, in full, the heritage 
provided by the new government. But those who bear and rear 
them arc confident it is on the way. Time and the loyal cooperation 
of all citizens will bring it to pass. 

Visitors from other countries all comment on the beautiful chil¬ 
dren they see in New China, and on their radiant good health. We 
were astonished to find that all the children looked well-fed. I 
remember best the laughing, chubby children in the China Welfare 
Institute Nursery, a few miles from the western edge of Shanghai. 
This is a long way from the homes of many of the two hundred 
mothers working in industry, government and people’s organiza¬ 
tions whose children attend this institution. It is too far for the 
parents to bring them back and forth every day. Besides, some of 
the mothers are deeply involved in their work and could not give 
the children the relaxed atmosphere they need. Many evening 
meetings present a problem also. These parents visit the children 
every week and take them home one week-end a month. 

Night care at the nursery solves problems in this transitional 
period and is not intended as the standard for the future. The 
children we saw appear to be thriving on the nursery care. We 
wandered around the spacious grounds, with separate houses and 
play space for different ages. The children crowded around us, 
held our hands, felt my fur coat, laughed at the feather in my hat. 
I didn’t see a sulky or wistful face. The teachers were relaxed 
people whose enthusiasm for their work shone in their faces.* 

*This nursery is the subject of an illustrated article, “A Place the 
Children Love,” by Chen Shan-ming, in China Reconstructs, No. 2, 
March-April 1952. 
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This nursery reflects the spirit of the woman whose love for 
China, and especially for the women and children, shone like a 
beacon light through the dark years of the civil war. Soong Ching 
Ling, or Madame Sun Yat-scn, as she is known in the West, is 
the founder and present chairman of the China Welfare Institute.* 
A woman of the old order, she never wavered from faith in her 
illustrious husband’s vision that their country would become strong 
and free of internal and external oppression. She was willing to 
cooperate with anyone, as he did, to that end. For over twenty 
years, she steadfastly refused to be stampeded by the rest of her 
family (the Chiangs, the Kungs, and her Soong brothers) into an 
anti-communist hysteria. 

She quietly held to her course, founding and directing the Inter¬ 
national Peace Hospitals in the war-torn areas wherever the need 
was greatest. In 1947 we were present when she opened the first 
reading-room for children in a U.S. army surplus quonset hut 
put up in the corner of a factory yard, in one of Shanghai’s worst 
industrial slums. That winter we witnessed a performance of the 
first cast in the Children’s Theatre which has now become one of 
Mme. Sun’s famous projects. Although she has no children of her 
own, Soong Ching Ling is loved as a mother by thousands, many 
of them orphaned, to whose care and delight she has devoted her 
life. In legendary times such a woman would have been called the 
children’s saint.** 

The China Welfare Institute Nursery is a pilot project for 
thousands of nurseries which are being established as fast as trained 
personnel and buildings can be obtained. There arc many kinds 
of nurseries: day-care and full-time, government and private. The 
rapid growth of the nursery movement can be judged from the 
progress it has made in Shanghai. Today there are 458 nurseries, 
caring for 17,800 children. In 1947 there were only 58, most of 
them privately operated for children of professional women with 
good incomes. The ones I visited then were greatly hampered 
by lack of space. 

*See Appendix: “China Welfare Institute.” 

**A new book has just been published: The Struggle for New China, 
by Soong Ching Ling, Foreign Language Press, Peking. It is a collection 
of her speeches since 1927. 




Nursery school children take a walk in one of Peking’s parks , formerly the grounds of the FI 'inter Palace. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF MARRIED WOMEN 

In 1952, conversation often turned on the increasing employ¬ 
ment of married women, especially in relation to the growing 
demand for nurseries and “Children’s Gardens.” \ he latter are 
for slightly older children who have beginners’ classes there or in a 
nearby school. After visiting several of these nurseries I could not 
honestly think the children were suffering from the arrangement. 
But what about the mothers and fathers? I felt they were being 
deprived of what parents should have—the joy of caring for the 
little ones in those delightful fast-learning days. I asked myself: 
“How could the rewards of any work or profession compensate a 
mother for not tucking her children into bed?” 

I asked Rae Cheng about it. She is the bishop’s daughter who 
attended the University of Toronto recently and is now program 
supervisor of the YWCA in Peking. Aside from student groups her 
work is with housewives, mostly from the middle class. The V has 
formal classes for those who had little or no schooling, and also 
groups for visual education and discussion of current topics. Many 
of these women want to do full or part-time work and come to the 
Y to learn sewing, accounting, typing and other skills. The YWCA 
reports a growing enthusiasm for the spread of day-care and full¬ 
time nurseries because mothers sec the children lead a healthy, 
happy life in these places, and also because they themselves want 
to take part in China’s productive enterprises. 

I remarked that most mothers regard home-making as a creative 
occupation. Rae smiled and said yes, she did too, and she was about 
to start a home of her own, but there is more to be said on the 
subject. She, for instance, would want to continue her administra¬ 
tive work and teaching in the YWCA or other social agency be¬ 
cause there are so few women trained to meet these needs in 
China. Most educated women feel this way. Now, opportunities 
are opening on all sides so that every woman, if she so desires, 
can prepare to contribute to the new national developments. 

“It’s like this,” Rae said. “Women in China have, for the most 
part, been restricted to activities within their walled homes, doing 
the bidding of their husbands or mothers-in-law. Marriage was not 
a personal matter but an economic contract between families. 
Sometimes, girls were actually sold as slaves to settle family debts. 
Today’s emancipated women are eager to get out of the courtyard 
and engage in production of goods and other services for the 
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benefit of their families and of the whole country. If industrializa¬ 
tion is to be fully developed, more and more women will be needed 
as factory workers. They know their work will ensure better homes 
and better living for everyone in the future. 

“It isn’t that our women don’t love their children. They do. 
And they’re glad of the general improvement in health which 
already has come with new conditions. The future belongs to the 
children, and it can be made bright for this generation only if 
every man and woman contributes to building our country. 

“For a period, until we catch up with the demand for consumers’ 
goods, we cannot all have everything we want, for instance, the 
kind of house to fulfil our dreams. Now that we are learning to 
think in terms of the larger family, that is, the nation, we are 
willing to sacrifice some individual comfort for the sake of raising 
the standard of the whole. In housing we are still restricted to small 
space because there aren’t enough houses to go around. 

“The breakdown of old marriage customs has increased our 
housing problem manyfold. In the past, two or three married sons 
used to crowd in with the old folks, but now each young couple 
wants a place of their own to raise their family. 

“Mothers working full-time find eating in a common dining¬ 
room a great relief, and this trend is increasing. Later, when ex¬ 
panded production has met urgent needs, we will probably all 
want more of the advantages of separate family homes. Technical 
improvements will make it possible for us without drudgery. How¬ 
ever, I think that women in China will never want to give up their 
interesting vocations outside the home. Some adjustments will 
doubtless be made in our society to permit married women to 
engage in socially productive work in industry, trades and profes¬ 
sions, and yet have time for more family life. Slum clearance in the 
big cities and the development of many new industrial centres, 
with educational facilities attached to housing units, will provide 
convenient arrangements for this combination.” 

“Slum clearance is needed in most countries,” I said. “To see it 
has begun in China is to realize how fast things are moving. But 
to see women claiming and receiving equality is a tremendous thrill. 
In the West we haven’t fully achieved that yet” 

“It will take time, but not long, for all women to be affected,” 
Rae replied. “To pass a law doesn’t automatically change things. 
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Tradition has a strong hold on the thinking and emotions ot 
the people, especially in the villages. In some cases, girls who have 
claimed the new rights have been brutally treated, even murdered, 
by their fathers. Many posters, plays and movies that dramatize 
the new marriage laws are used by the Peasants’ Unions and 
Women’s Associations to educate the people on the rights of 
women. 

“To show you how much propaganda is needed to bring the 
new laws into operation,” Rae said, “I’d like to take you to see a 
popular play, ‘The Little Son-in-Law,’ now at one of our theatres. 
It’s a post-Liberation theme which has appeared in most of the 
towns and cities of the country and always plays to a full house.” 

“THE LITTLE SON-IN-LAW”: A DRAMA 

The next night we saw the play, a lively, colorful musical comedy 
with a serious purpose. The plot revolves around a young peasant 
girl who is in love with a neighbor’s son of her age but finds her 
parents have betrothed her to an unknown bridegroom in another 
village. The lovers know of the new marriage laws but arc be¬ 
wildered how to make use of them. They appeal to the Village 
Head, a weak character who is afraid to go against traditional 
public opinion which, he believes, would support her parents’ ar¬ 
rangement. He thinks the new laws will not be accepted in their 
village for a long time. 

The girl suggests they consult the Women’s Association. Her 
sweetheart’s scornful rejection of this idea indicates he has not 
yet been convinced that the women of the community have any 
wisdom or authority in such weighty matters. The girl wavers, 
unable to assert her opinions against his. Later, they try to elope 
but are caught. The girl accepts her fate, partly subdued by 
concern for her parents’ unhappiness if she flouts their authority. 

At her new home, she is led, in gorgeous, scarlet satin gown 
and high, flowered bridal crown, into the boudoir newly furnished 
for the wedding. When the bridegroom lifts her veil she is shocked 
to discover he is only eleven years old. Her mother-in-law, who 
wanted a slave to work on the farm, is enraged at the bride’s 
sulkiness and tells her how much she paid for her. The girl now 
fully realizes that she was sold by her father, and that her mother, 
for all her tears, did not oppose him. The old talk of filial piety 
has no more hold on the girl, and she resolves to escape. 
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Eventually, the bride runs away to her own village, where she 
exposes the lies of the go-between who had arranged the marriage, 
hoping to win the girl’s sweetheart for herself. She supposes the 
new laws will permit her to divorce her tiresome elderly husband. 

Everything is straightened out in the last act. The chairman 
of the Women’s Association explains what the new laws mean and 
the young couple arc married by the county chairman. His smart 
uniform indicates his efficiency in contrast to the Village Head 
who is rebuked by the county chairman for not helping the young 
couple when they appealed to him. The go-between and her hus¬ 
band arc instructed in proper attitudes to rebuild their marriage. 
The girl’s parents accept the new ruling and the mother seems 
happy about it. Only the old father remains glum as the curtain 
falls, thinking, no doubt, of the bushels of rice he will have to 
return to the mother of the “Little Son-in-Law” who happily 
returns to his childish play, with one woman less to boss him 
around! Even his mother admits that girls now get a better deal 
than in her youth. 

I bought a copy of The Marriage Law of the People’s Republic 
of China* which came into effect on May i, 1950. This law 
established “the New Democratic marriage system, based on free 
choice of partner, on monogamy, on equal rights for both sexes, 
and on protection of the lawful interests of women and children.” 
In order to abolish feudal marriage customs, “polygamy, concu¬ 
binage, child betrothal, interference with the re-marriage of widows 
and the exaction of money or gifts in connection with marriage” 
were prohibited. 

The first draft of the law was discussed in forums of various 
political parties, people’s organizations and judicial bodies. 
Women’s organizations were closely consulted. After 17 months of 
discussion and revision it was passed by the Central Government. 
It is written in simple language so that it can be understood by the 
people. The intention is clear: to make marriages stable and 
happy, to provide divorce when reconciliation fails, to protect the 
rights of all children. The minimum age of marriage is set at 20 
years for the husband and 18 years for the wife. 


* Published in English by the Foreign Languages Press, Peking. 


LOVE, MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 

CHINESE COMMUNISTS’ VIEWS ON HOME AND FAMILY 

By this time I understood the general position of women in New 
China. I waited for an opportunity to learn, at first hand, the atti¬ 
tude of Chinese Communists to the personal relationships of their 
Party members. One evening some of Jim’s former students in 
Chengtu called to see us. They are now professors in universities 
in Peking and have become members of the Communist Party. I he 
third. Chang Lin by name, spoke English well and I had a long 
conversation with him. He told me some of his experiences and I 
enjoyed his quick mind, vivacious manner and friendly personality. 

I asked him to bring his wife to sec us, and his eyes danced with 
pleasure. Both would be free on Sunday, he said, and wc invited 
them to dinner. 

I found his wife, Lu Yu, (which means Green Jade) as delightful 
as her husband. After dinner they agreed to be interviewed for 
this book. 

“Since you two are Communists,” I began, “would you tell me 
the opinions of Chinese Communists on marriage, the family, and 
sex relationships in general, now and in the more settled society 
which you are helping to build? We hear many rumors that the 
Communists approve of ‘free love’ and desire to break family ties 
or disregard them in the interests of the state. What about these 
matters?” 

They smiled and said they’d be glad to discuss the subject. Chang 
Lin took the lead and Lu Yu broke in to add anything he omitted 
or failed to make clear. He said, first of all, that the Chinese 
Communist Party believes marriage and the family are, indeed, 
very important, and has definite ideas for the best development 
of these social relationships. In contrast to the old-style Chinese 
home, where married sons continue to live under the same roof 
as their parents, each couple should have a home of their own, 
however small it may be, where their children live with them. 

However, in the new society where women have opportunity to 
develop all skills, it is not efficient or desirable that every mother 
should give full time to housekeeping and caring for two or three 
children “around the clock.” It is better for the mothers, the chil¬ 
dren and society to have small children spend a large part of the 
day in nursery or Children’s Garden where there is plenty of room 
to play in safety, with adequate equipment under trained super¬ 
vision. In this way children develop good social habits and are 
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able to adjust to the community without difficulty when they ma¬ 
ture. They are conditioned in childhood to think and react in 
terms of a group and not as little individualists who, at one 
moment, are the centre of attraction and, the next moment, a 
nuisance to the grown-ups in an environment largely suited to adult 
needs. 

Aside from feudal homes, which are vanishing, China has a mix¬ 
ture of capitalist and socialist homes. Chang Lin felt there are 
marked differences between them. If a capitalist family has wealth 
and a big house, then the members are always thinking about money 
and wanting more things. Greed and envy enter into their lives and 
they are continually anxious lest they lose their money. Such a 
home is self-centred and usually unhappy. 

On the other hand, if the capitalist family has a small home, the 
individual members feel cramped for room; there is anxiety over 
insufficient income, insecurity of employment, or how to meet 
illness and misfortune. There is no space for the children to get 
rid of their surplus energy; they disturb everybody, or else they 
go outside into the dangers of the street, or in anti-social gangs. 
The mother is worn out trying to make ends meet and maintain 
a happy home for her family in such surroundings. Her mind is 
confined to dealing with trivialities which dwarf the development 
of her personality. 

The socialist home, Chang Lin said, is different. It is based on 
the Marxist-Leninist maxim that the measure of liberation in 
society is the standard of life of the women. Women need to be 
emancipated from the drudgery and narrow confines of a small 
home or from boredom and a parasitical position in the big home. 
In socialist society everybody works, for Communists believe that 
the basis of life is creative labor. The care of small children is 
organized, and thus the mother is able to take part in building 
the new society outside of her home. This is the only way in 
which she can be freed from the narrow way of life in which 
woman was always dominated by man—first by her father, then 
by her husband and, after his death, by her son. Now she can be 
economically independent and can develop her personality fully 
along lines suited to her. Every door is open to her, within the limits 
of her strength, and many are finding those limits stretched beyond 
expectation, as the trains completely run by women prove. Their 
part in the strenuous days of the revolution is another proof of this. 
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CHINESE COMMUNISTS’ VIEWS ON LOVE AND MARRIAGE 

“What are the Chinese Communists’ views on love and mar¬ 
riage?” I asked. 

In capitalist society, Chang Lin said, what is called love is often 
an over-emphasis on the sex relationship, with a lack of common 
interests and mutual endeavor in society. In most cases only the 
man has economic power and therefore he dominates the woman. 
In the socialist family the man and woman arc absolutely equal. 
In choosing a life-partner the most important point is to judge 
a person’s character. This docs not mean merely honesty, good 
temper and cooperativencss but also whether he or she has good 
political understanding, sincerity and ability to grow by means of 
criticism and self-criticism. 

The question of development of personality is most important. 
To say “I love you no matter what you do,” is an unrealistic, ro¬ 
mantic idea of love. Chang Lin explained that real love engenders 
the attitude: “Because I love you, I want you to improve.” Such 
a person also wants to improve himself. In helping each other to 
overcome weak points in character, both make progress. 

I remarked that these attitudes also exist among people in love 
in Western countries. 

“True,” he said, “but usually it is because the couple want to get 
ahead. It is individualism bidding for wealth or position or what¬ 
ever capitalists admire. In socialist society it is collectivism that 
develops such an attitude. The basic difference is the advance¬ 
ment of the two individuals in one case and of society in the other.” 

“You underestimate people in Western countries,” I said. “They 
are often deeply concerned about the advancement of society.” 

Chang Lin smiled in his quick, quiet way: “Now you are talking 
about progressive people, and they are on the road to socialism 
whether they realize it or not. Such people are aware that a 
married couple need to have a variety of interests which enlarge 
each other’s appreciation of life and act as a tonic to their spirits. 
In a socialist society these varied interests are not irresponsible 
and dilettante as is often the case in capitalist society, but are 
genuinely related to the development of a better social order. We 
are not interested in art for art’s sake but seek for beauty and form 
which express the emotions and experiences of the people and 
bring all the classes closer together. The old art was appreciated 
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only by the rich and idle and has little significance for the lao beh 
shin (common people).” 

Chang Lin spoke at length about the goal in collectivism. 
“Society is made up of individuals,” he said, “and whatever bene¬ 
fits society must necessarily benefit the individuals in it. Your 
contribution to society benefits you as an individual. If you im¬ 
prove your personal attitudes your work improves and people will 
give you approval and increase your responsibilities. This is a 
natural outcome, but to have personal advancement as the motive 
for improvement is wrong. If your comrades sense that you arc 
doing things for that motive they criticize you severely.” 

“You have told me about your Party’s convictions about mar¬ 
riage,” I resumed, “but we haven’t touched on the controversial 
points covered by the term ‘free love,’ before or after marriage. 
Many Westerners believe this is part of the Communist way of 
life in the new China.” 

They both laughed and shook their heads. Chang Lin analyzed 
the subject carefully. 

The Communist Party in China strongly condemns sex intimacy 
outside of marriage. The term “free love” had arisen in contrast 
to the bondage of old-fashioned, arranged marriages. In the early 
days of the revolution in the Soviet Union, the breakdown of the 
old marriage system, which had caused great suffering, especially 
to women, led to some confusion in sex relationships. Lenin and 
other leaders vigorously opposed this trend. Within a short time 
the irregularities were widely recognized as not serving the interests 
of society and were stopped. Divorces were granted to arranged 
marriages which had proved intolerable. The new marriage laws 
of the Soviet Union, as those in China today, guarantee freedom 
of choice for both partners. 

The Chinese revolutionaries learned from the experience of the 
Soviet Union, and the problem of “free love” did not arise, except 
to a small degree in periods when conditions were unstable and 
Party discipline lax. 

Chang Lin pointed out that irregular sex relationships before 
marriage were not likely to be a serious problem in Chinese society 
in general. The new freedom of women had come to young 
people recently emerged from feudalism, where opportunities for 
such attachments did not occur widely, as they do in the greater 
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liberty of capitalist society. In the new China there is no need 
for the formation of these unstable relationships. When a young 
couple feel strongly attracted to each other there is nothing to 
prevent them getting married. Such a couple are asked by the 
organizations to which they belong to study the rights and duties of 
husband and wife as outlined in the Marriage Law to promote 
harmony in the home. Economic security is available to all, and the 
standard of living is rising fast. The choice of partner and date 
for the marriage now rests with the couple, no longer with their 
parents. 

Formal announcement of engagements, so important in the old 
society, is no longer the custom for Communists or for the indus¬ 
trial workers, and soon it will disappear entirely. Among the Com¬ 
munists the intention of a couple to marry is discussed by the Party 
organizations in which they are working, and they arc counselled as 
to the suitability of the marriage, especially on the grounds of 
political understanding. A Communist who insists on marrying a 
partner considered dangerously reactionary would be dropped from 
the Party. If the prospective partner lacks political education but 
shows a willingness to learn, the comrades may counsel some delay 
but are unlikely to protest against the marriage. As Communist 
cadres may choose to live on the Supply System with a small al¬ 
lowance over and above all their needs, there is no economic reason 
why they should postpone marriage. All this means that sex attach¬ 
ments before marriage arc not customary. 

“How does the Party deal with unexpected developments in mar¬ 
riages freely chosen?” I asked. “What about the partners who, in 
the pursuit of different interests, form strong attachments to friends 
of the opposite sex? What about long separations due to the work 
of the partners? Is it true Communists regard temporary attach¬ 
ments under such circumstances as natural and unlikely to harm 
the stability of the marriages?” Both Chang Lin and his wife 
said emphatically this was not the view held by the Chinese Com¬ 
munists, nor is it their practice. 

Men and women work together freely in the new society, but 
if one comes to feel more deeply for another person than for his 
partner it is expected that, after consultation with his group and 
obtaining their approval, he will get a divorce and marry the 
other person. Conditions in revolutionary' times had often meant 
long absences of husband and wife from each other, but even in 
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these casts the formation of strong attachments was criticized ex¬ 
cept under special conditions. Where one of the partners had left 
the Kuomintang areas during the civil war and, after a long period 
of not hearing from the other, found a new love in the Liberated 
Areas, this was not criticized. 

Now, such conditions do not exist. The Party makes a point of 
placing their married couple workers in the same location when¬ 
ever possible and long separations do not occur. 

One of the main reasons for this strict standard of sex rela¬ 
tions among Party workers is that the common people would not 
approve of free love relationships among the cadres and therefore 
irregularities would hurt the confidence of the people in their work. 
Another important point is the emotional security of the cadre. 
If he is sure of his partner’s love, his serenity and confidence are 
increased. Where both partners are really in love the question of 
insecurity does not arise and they do not feel sex attraction to 
others whom they may like very much as co-workers. 

Sometimes differences in the love attitudes of the two marriage 
partners do raise the question of emotional insecurity, leading one 
of them to become interested in a third party. Their other com¬ 
rades will observe such a situation and counsel against it, warning 
comrades if they see them falling in love with each other if one 
or the other is married. They do not try to suppress such a relation¬ 
ship but will help them to accept advice against it for several 
reasons: for their own good, for the sake of the Communist Party 
and a stable society and, above all, for the sake of the children 
born of the marriage or of the new relationship. 

When the new attachment is much stronger than the old or 
when there are reasons why the new marriage would be better than 
the old, divorce is granted freely if desired—simply by the signing 
of a declaration. But it will first be discussed in the organizations 
to which the Party cadres belong and also before the family court. 
After everything has been done to prevent the need for divorce 
and failed, it will be granted. The court and the organizations 
concerned will be particular to defend the interests of the woman 
involved, as women suffered the most from marriage and divorce 
in the past. They had no civil rights at all until the Kuomintang 
passed laws which, though fair, were unfortunately not widely used. 

As the conversation drew to a close, Chang Lin and Green Jade 
summed up the attitude of Chinese Communists towards sex rela- 
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tionships. Mutual love and social concern should be the basis of 
marriage and family life. They do not consider romantic love as 
the supreme good around which all else rotates, lo create and 
sustain the new society, which they call the Revolution, is supreme¬ 
ly important. On it depends all future happiness for individuals 
and their families. Thousands have given their lives for the 
Revolution. Chang Lin and Green Jade, too, are willing to give 
theirs. The good of the people is their good and they will work 
hard to bring it to pass. 

During casual conversation, on the several occasions on which 
we met, I had gleaned some of their personal experience. Green 
Jade’s story captivated me, and I asked her to give it to me in 
detail for this book. She smiled in a slightly embarrassed way that 
I should think it worthwhile to record, but consented to answer 
my questions fully. 




CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


Green Jade's Story 


Like all Chinese girls, Lu Yu (Green Jade) was called Mei-mei, 
(Little Sister), by her family until the next daughter was born. 
Then she became Big Sister and the others were Second Sister 
Third Sister, and so on. The name chosen by her parents for formal 
use expressed qualities they hoped she would develop. Those who 
saw her tested in the revolution would agree her name suits her, 
for she is modest, strong, and beautiful, like jade, the delicately 
colored stone used for jeweller)' and precious ornaments in China 
since ancient times. Her cheeks are rosy and her face unlined. 
Her eyes shine with the joy of living; her ready smile and confident 
bearing betoken serenity and buoyancy of spirit. A casual observer 
would assume she had led a sheltered, uneventful life. At first 
glance, seeing braids of hair on her shoulders, I thought she was 
twenty or younger, and was astonished to learn that she is close 
to thirty and has borne five children. The story of her life proves 
her endurance is like that of jade; I refer not to her body, which 
reached its limits, but to her spirit which never faltered. 

The direction of Green Jade’s life was determined, in large 
measure, by her choice of a marriage partner. Their stories will 
show why people of different home backgrounds became Com¬ 
munists in old China. 

Chang Lin was the son of a rich rice merchant in Tzcliutsing, 
famous for its salt wells from which the bureaucrats drew riches. 
But the poor, who worked long hours to produce the precious 
commodity, drew only a pittance and all the miseries resulting 
from underpaid, unprotected labor. It was not these conditions 
which made a revolutionary of the second son of the comfortable 
Chang family. The ugliness of the salt wells and the underfed 
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Green Jade, Chang Lin and their youngest child. 


miserable workers were familiar to him from birth, and might 
have been accepted as an inevitable part of the landscape. 

In childhood his imagination was caught by the earnest, eager 
face of his mother’s brother who visited them once overnight. He 
did not understand the conversation between the two in low 
tones, but his mother held him very tight when she tucked him in 
that night and a tear fell on his neck. He asked her what she was 
crying about, but she just kissed him again and said she would tell 
him when he was older. A few years later a letter came from his 
mother’s home and she wept all day. His uncle, she told him, had 
been killed by the Kuomintang secret police because he was a 
Communist. 

All the children were moved by their mother’s grief, but Chang 
Lin asked her, again and again, to tell him about his uncle’s life 
and what was in the little books he had given her. She dusted 
them ofT and read them, trying to understand why her brother 
had risked his life. She eased her grief by passing on to the eager 
boy her brother’s stories of the heart-breaking oppression of the 
peasants by the feudal landlords. The lad was fascinated by his 
uncle’s passionate belief that these problems could be solved. His 
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father, kind-hearted as he was, said that lile was like that, and 
that it must be that heaven willed it so. 

As Chang Lin grew older he and his mother pored over “the 
little books.” They were Chinese translations of Marx and Lenin 
and the speeches of Mao Tse-tung. As the years passed Chang Lin 
followed the Thought of Mao Tse-tung closely and eventually 
found kindred spirits in the schools operated by our mission in 
Tzeliutsing, Chengtu and in the West China Lnion University. 
There he met Lu Yii, “Green Jade.” 

GREEN JADE’S HOME 

Green Jade was not a student at the university, a deep dis¬ 
appointment to her keen mind and adventuresome spirit. She 
had longed to go with her friends when, on graduation from the 
Girls’ Middle School, they became co-eds. 

Green Jade was the fifth of eleven children. The first two were 
born while her father was apprenticed to a famous painter who 
became the first photographer in Chengtu. This position was ob¬ 
tained by the good fortune of her grandfather, a skilled artisan, 
who mounted the famous artist’s paintings on scrolls. For Green 
Jade’s father, it fell short of the fulfillment of his desire to become 
an artist. His discontent stimulated his enquiring outlook on life. 

Green Jade’s mother came from a very poor farm. She was a 
healthy girl, despite their meagre fare. She was happy to be mar¬ 
ried to a kind and pleasant chap of her own age, for she had 
heard stories of how peasant girls were taken for debt by old 
landlords or sold as contract laborers in factories. She loved her 
plump little babies, who came so fast they could hardly feed and 
clothe them. Three of them died in infancy when epidemics swept 
the neighborhood. She mourned for them but she knew she was 
more fortunate than the average mother, who bore a dozen and 
lost all but two or three. She was busy looking after her family and 
would not accept her husband’s offer to teach her to read beyond 
a few characters. She would leave those things to him; her hands 
were full. But she was proud that Green Jade had a quick mind 
like her father, and did not object when she continued her school 
work, although she could have been a help in the little house. 

Times became especially hard during the Japanese invasion. 
Although Chengtu was never occupied, the inflation ruined many 
hard-working people, particularly in the luxury trades. Middle- 
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c lass people, on salaries that never kept pace with inflation, stopped 
buying photographs and paintings. Moreover, photographers were 
entirely dependent on supplies from abroad, and as the war 
dragged on, these became scarce and dear. Green Jade’s family 
would have starved if it were not for customers who became ricli 
by black market speculation. 

The mother listened in silence as her husband and eldest daughter 
grumbled quietly about the black market. When the eleventh child 
was born, she lost it at birth, and nearly her own life, too. She had 
no time to worry about conditions in the country. She sewed, 
mended and patched clothing late into the night, and was up 
early to go to market to get the best bargain in vegetables. Her 
family never could get ahead, never could save money. 

It was impossible for Green Jade to go to the university, as 
she and her father had hoped. She was needed to earn money 
for the family, as the older brothers had done until they married 
and started families of their own. 

Green Jade came home from school on the last day with her 
face shining. Her mother had dreaded seeing her bring her books 
home for the last time, but it was plain her clever daughter had a 
plan of some kind. 

“I’m going to the school for midwifery,” she announced cheer¬ 
fully. “There are some scholarships available and my science teacher 
thinks I have a good chance for one at the Central Hospital. In 
three years I’ll graduate as a midwife. There’s always business in 
that line, Mama.” 

She laughed as she gave her mother a hug, then picked up her 
two-year-old brother who squealed with delight as she held 
him high. When her father asked if she would be happy in the 
work she said, “It isn’t what I’d choose, but it will be helpful 
to my people. I know what mother has gone through, and it is worse 
for the others who know nothing about hygiene. New life is a 
wonderful thing, and birth should never be darkened by death. 
Yes, I’ll be happy. And maybe, some day . . .” 

“Some day, you’ll go on, and study what your heart desires, 
daughter! Things are going to be better in our country, and you 
are young.” 

The work at the Institute of Midwifery was exacting but Green 
Jade enjoyed the responsibilities and found congenial friends 
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among the medical students and in her own school. 1 he budding 
midwives were invited to meetings and parties with university 
students. 

GREEN JADE LEARNS ABOUT MIDWIFERY AND POLITICS 

At a gathering of progressive students from various departments 
she met Chang Lin during a folk dance. He took her hands, swung 
her gaily and passed on. Laughing and breathless at the end ot 
the dance, she found him beside her. From a few casual remarks 
they plunged into the serious topic which had absorbed the group 
before the dancing began. When the crowd broke up, Chang Lin 
was at her side. As she walked out of the door, he said, I in 
going your way, do you mind?” She laughed. “You live on the 
campus and I live inside the city!” 

Their friendship grew apace and Chang Lin persuaded her to 
read some of the works of Gorki and his famous counterpart in 
China, Lu Hsun. Tolstoi was also among the writers who stirred 
her young mind, athirst for the great literature of China and other 
countries. Chang Lin’s zeal for social justice touched her and she 
was soon reading pamphlets issued by the Communist press in 
Chungking. She also began to buy the New China Daily News. 

By the time Chang Lin had graduated in Arts and was a lec¬ 
turer at Nanking University (one of the refugee universities in 
Chengtu), Green Jade had completed her midwifery course and 
was working in a public health centre on the outskirts of Chengtu. 
She found herself explaining to patients, whenever she could, that 
their bitter poverty was due to the lack of democracy in the coun¬ 
try and, above all, to the depletion of their manpower because of 
conscription, which the Kuomintang government continued even 
after the Japanese had been defeated. She told them about condi¬ 
tions in the training camps, where thousands of recruits starved to 
death because corrupt officers had sold their rations. 

Green Jade’s work was in a rural health centre. She helped 
in the general medical clinic and also took midwifery cases.^ She 
visited the poor farmers’ homes and daily saw their misery. I hey 
had only small, throw-away sweet potatoes to eat. Each family 
possessed one bowl for all purposes, from cooking to bathing the 
baby. Their homes were straw shacks built over fertilizer pits, like 
her mother’s childhood home. 

The people confided in Green Jade, She saw men who had 



In the civil war soldiers conscripted by the Kuomintang army were roped together, as in the days of the war¬ 
lords, and forced into service. Thousands surrendered or deserted in the north where the people had received 

land in areas liberated from the Japanese by the People’s Liberation Army. 
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blinded an eye or cut ofT a finger to avoid conscription. They 
knew conditions in the training camps were worse than in their 
shacks and that their families would starve to death if they were 
taken away. The men were usually roped together like criminals 
and dragged off to the camps. (I saw these gangs of impressed 
men in Kuomintang days. One day a conscript shouted to my 
chair carriers, “Tell my mother I’ve been taken!” A dreadful 
sight!) 

Conditions at the clinic were far from good. There were not 
enough doctors or medicine for all who needed treatment. Green 
Jade could not bear to take money from the poor farmers for 
treatments. She worried all the time because there was more to do 
than she had the means or the time to do. She wrote about these 
problems to Chang Lin. Then she sought organized support by 
sending letters to the New China News in Chungking, urging the 
editor to write more about the farmers’ troubles. 

She was beginning to understand that the old system of doing 
things in China was no good and should be changed. She was 
beginning to realize, too, that in China, deep-rooted corruption 
in the Kuomintang and landlord oppression gave little chance 
for democracy to develop. Looking back, she realizes she under¬ 
stood little about “class struggle.” 

When she talked about these things with her father he spoke of 
the two philosophers who had influenced Chinese life most pro¬ 
foundly. (Both lived several centuries before the New Era which 
we call A.D.) Laotse had been concerned about the misery of the 
common people, under the heel of the landlords. He taught passive 
resistance, indifference and quietism, not revolution. From his 
teachings came the religion of Taoism. Confucius, on the other 
hand, had given his life to the purifying of society by teaching 
strict obedience to those in authority, in the family and in the state. 
This philosophy crystallized into an ethical system by which feudal 
society was justified as virtuous. The gulf between upper and lower 
classes was deep. From the “Book of Rites” her father quoted such 
sayings as: “Courtesy is not extended to commoners, and punish¬ 
ment is not applied to lords.” 

Green Jade began to think about the familiar background of 
Chinese history in the light of Chang Lin’s talk about 
Marxism. She looked fonvard to asking him about it. 
She did not see Chang Lin often and his letters did not discuss 
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these questions. Young professors caught expressing “subversive 
thoughts” were in danger of losing not only their positions but 
also their lives, even before the united front melted away. As 
long as negotiations for a truce and a coalition lasted,* she could 
buy the communist newspaper, New China News, at an obscure 
bookstore near the clinic. She found this paper always took sides 
with the poor and reported police brutality against peasants who 
couldn’t pay the exorbitant rents or who tried to evade conscrip¬ 
tion. Her own experience confirmed the truth of these accounts 
and so, pressed by events to study political theory and policies, 
she becran to believe that the Communists had solutions for the 
basic problems of the Chinese people. 

In her free time, Green Jade often went home or to meetings 
at the university. On these occasions she usually saw Chang Lin, 
when his duties did not interfere. By this time she knew that he 
and some of his friends were Communists. She understood little of 
Marxist theory but she felt their newspaper was advocating what 
China needed. She began to want to become a Communist her¬ 
self. She no longer believed the stories that in the areas controlled 
by the Communists in the north, they killed the old who could 
not work, and that in the Kuomintang areas, they set fire to public 
buildings. 

It was also common gossip at this time that Communists na¬ 
tionalized wealth and wives. She thought the part about wealth was 
good, but believed the other was absurdly incredible. 

Green Jade had found the Communists she met were people 
of good character and morals, contrary to what she had been told. 
She discussed these things with her father. He warned her to be 
careful. He was worried about her desire to join the Communist 
Party, though he admitted he knew little of politics. 

Green Jade told him she met people who had gone to the 
Liberated Areas in the north and who had seen how the people 
lived under Communist control. “If you had a chance to go 
there and see for yourself, my father, how the poor arc able to 
solve their economic problems,” she had said to him, “you would 
feel as my friends do.” She always took home a copy of New 
China News for him. He read it and began to be impressed by 
her words. Her young friends brought Marxist books to her home 

*See Appendix: “Marshall Negotiations.” 
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and they discussed them freely there. Her dad took the attitude, 
“Let them come. I don’t know much about it, but they seem to be 
people of understanding and good character. Maybe the sooner 
we’re communized the better!” (These bits of conversation arc 
just as Green Jade told them to me.) Her mother said nothing. 
She left these things to her husband and her eldest daughter. 

GREEN JADE MARRIES AND LIVES IN CHUNGKING 

At New Year’s in 1945, Chang Lin gave up his lectureship at the 
university and went to Chungking on the staff of the New China 
News. Green Jade was happy about his move. Reading this paper 
had developed her political understanding. Her first political ac¬ 
tivity, her first response to the challenge, “What can / do?” had 
been writing letters to the paper. 

Before Chang Lin left they became engaged. Green Jade’s family 
had opened their hearts to the thoughtful and merry-eyed young 
man. They viewed his political passion with some misgivings, be¬ 
cause they knew the grave risks entailed. But prolonged resistance 
to the Japanese invasion had roused everybody to patriotic fervor. 
It no longer seemed strange for young people to be willing to 
sacrifice, and even to die, striving for a better life for their people. 

Her mother was tearful over the prospect of her marriage to a 
revolutionary, but Green Jade explained that patriotism meant 
serving the people. Her mother, entirely a practical person, could 
understand this, and prepared herself to be the grandmother of 
little revolutionaries who might—some day—make all their dreams 
of a better life come true. Her father simply said, “I am proud 
to call Chang Lin my son.” Chang Lin’s parents were by this time 
dead, and the old home was gone. He wished that Green Jade and 
his mother could have known each other; they were women of the 
same calibre, brave, resolute and energetic. 

By the spring of 1945, Chang Lin had found work for Green 
Jade in Chungking in the clinic connected with the stafif and 
workers of the Communist Party newspaper and broadcasting 
station, and their families. So they were married and began their 
life together in this community—about two hundred people in all. 
Chang Lin had joined the Communist Party but Green Jade did 
not, although she wanted to. She felt she didn’t know enough about 
it and had not yet proved worthy of the honor and responsibility 
this step entailed. 
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Green Jade’s work in the clinic was to be chiefly midwifery, for 
which she had been trained. But soon after she arrived the full¬ 
time doctor left the clinic, and she carried on his duties with the 
exception of serious cases which she sent to the city hospital. She 
had taken some basic courses in medicine but she worried a lot 
about the difficulties, with only two nurses to help her. There were 
many accidents among the inexperienced young cadres in the 
print-shop attached to the newspaper. The newsboys often were 
beaten by the police for selling the paper, which sharply criticized 
the Kuomintang policies and exposed its corrupt officials. 

Green Jade asked to be transferred to the creche, but there was 
no one to replace her, owing to the acute shortage of doctors in 
China. Besides, the people in the community insisted they liked her 
work better than the former doctor’s. So, she struggled on,, seeking 
help in medical books borrowed from doctors in Chungking who 
had taught her in Chengtu. She consulted them whenever she 
could go to town. They helped her to get seriously ill patients 
quickly admitted to the overcrowded hospitals. 

After five months in Chungking, Green Jade was elected orga¬ 
nizer of the Women’s Department of the community. This pros¬ 
pect “scared her stiff” because some of the women were high- 
ranking members of the Communist Party—editors, political writers 
and others of long experience. But they insisted they wanted her, so 
she took on a new responsibility. Then, in the summer of 1946, 
her first baby was bom. 

There was a good cieche in the community, because most of 
the mothers were working outside their homes, so Green Jade 
continued with her medical and organization work. She adjusted 
her time so that she could feed her baby and enjoy taking care 
of him to some extent. They were crowded in 'their two small 
rooms but she thought of the millions of Chinese babies who die 
in their first year because their parents are too poor and too 
ignorant to keep them alive. She felt her work was helping her 
country advance to the time when every baby would be welcomed 
and secure. Only in such a society would her own child be fully 
secure. 

CHIANG ENDS TRUCE; GREEN JADE GOES TO YENAN 

In the first year of her son’s life, war clouds came once more 
over China. The truce negotiations between the Kuomintang and 
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the Communist Party, under U.S. General Marshall’s guidance* 
had been on and off for months. Marshall’s truce team of four 
hundred Americans were scattered throughout the areas liberated 
from the Japanese by the Communists. Many in China feared 
that the policy of this uneasy period might actually prove to be 
Chiang’s device to equip and train his armies with American aid. 
General Marshall later told his government that he “had often 
felt that the National Government (under Chiang) had desired 
American mediation as a shield for its military campaigns.”** 

Whatever the reason for the failure of the negotiations, there 
was general alarm among the Chinese people when Chiang Kai- 
shek’s troops launched an all-out offensive, in July 1946, on the 
Communist-controlled cities and towns of the Northeast. 1 he 
People’s Liberation Army (as the Communist-led troops were then 
called) did not attempt to defend these cities. Their support in 
the countryside was increased by the people’s sharpening distrust 
of Chiang’s leadership of the nation. The Kuomintang garrisons 
had skirmishes with the guerrillas. From them and from the working 
people they began to understand the situation and to surrender with 
their American-made arms. 

General George Marshall had not yet, nominally at least, aban¬ 
doned the truce negotiations. But in October 1946 three Kuomin¬ 
tang armies converged upon Kalgan, an important railway junc¬ 
tion north of Peking. The withdrawal of the Communist forces 
from this large, strategic centre caused a sensation in China among 
supporters of both sides. 

Questions about this retreat were raised in the meetings of the 
New China News community in Chungking. Green Jade learned 
that it was Communist Party policy not to fight frontal battles 
until it was definite that all hope of the Marshall negotiations to 
avert open civil war had failed. In this discussion, also, Green Jade 
learned the meaning of strategy and tactics in revolutionary war¬ 
fare.*** 

Later, when things outwardly looked black for the People’s 
Liberation Army, she understood what was meant when Com- 

*See Appendix: “Marshall Negotiations,” A. 

**See Appendix: “Marshall Negotiations,” B and C. 

***Sec Appendix: “Strategy and Tactics.” 
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munist leaders said: “When you hear that Chiang has conquered 
a hundred cities you will know that he has lost the war.” They 
knew the side which won support from the people would grow 
stronger and the other side would weaken because there is nothing 
to gain from defending encircled cities. 

The faith of the New China News community in the wisdom of 
their leaders remained firm when Kalgan fell to Chiang’s armies. 
They knew, however, that a turning-point had come for them. It 
was clear that Chiang had given up the pretence of carrying on 
truce negotiations. Marshall began to use American planes to fly 
Communist personnel north to their headquarters at Yenan, in 
accordance with his guarantee of personal safety for all Com¬ 
munists who stayed in Kuomintang territory during the talks.* The 
women and children in the New China News community were 
flown to Yenan in December 1946. Green Jade and the baby went 
along, and Chang Lin joined them later on. 

Green Jade was thrilled by the atmosphere in Yenan. The 
simplicity and honesty of officials were reflected in the life of 
the whole town, where thousands lived in caves carved out of the 
yellow loess hills. She met young men and women from all over 
China who had risked their lives to come there to study at the 
Revolutionary University. They were preparing themselves to be 
Communist cadres to lead China’s millions of peasants and workers 
in the struggle to win and build the new society. 

Green Jade also wanted to study Marxism-Leninism and other 
subjects she had long desired to explore. But here, as everywhere 
in China, there was an acute shortage of medical workers so she 
could not refuse to continue her midwifery and do the best she 
could to look after sick people. 

In the winter of 1947 Yenan was bombed daily by Kuomintang 
planes. The people were constantly moving from place to place 
in the hill villages. The villagers took the revolutionaries into their 
homes. Green Jade was amazed at the way people adjusted them¬ 
selves to overcrowded and primitive conditions, grumbling 

*A few Communists remained in Shanghai until March 1947 as liaison 
personnel between UNRRA and that section of it which distributed 
UNRRA goods in the north—CLARA, the Chinese Liberated Areas Re¬ 
lief Association. There was another section of UNRRA for the rest of 
China. 
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only against the guns which strafed them in the fields or on the 
roads. Kuomintang planes swooped over them dropping deadly 
dza dan, “explosive eggs.” 

With the spring came the army under Hu Tsung-lan, one of 
Chiang’s most ruthless generals. He was known as "the little 
Napoleon” from the brutality of his concentration camps for all— 
liberals as well as Communists—who had opposed the Kuomintang 
in Sian during the past five years. With great fanfare he ap¬ 
proached the mountain headquarters where Mao Tse-tung had 
lived since the Long March ended in 1935. When General Hu 
arrived at Ycnan he found—nothing. The Communist community 
had packed up and melted away into the mountains of Shensi 

Province. 

TWO-YEAR TREK ACROSS THE NORTH 

Thus began an epic period when for two years several tens of 
thousands of people trekked across the barren north country, 
with thousands of camels, horses and ponies to carry their necessi¬ 
ties.* The children rode in baskets hung over the backs of ponies. 
The sick women rode also, but the men and all women in good 
health walked. Green Jade walked with the pregnant women and 
delivered babies as the Communist families moved from one 
Liberated Area to another. 

In the spring of 1947 a detachment of Hu Tsung-lan’s troops 
pursued the Ycnan refugee colony eastward for hundreds of miles. 
The mountains confused Hu’s southern conscripts and the stub¬ 
born peasants refused to cooperate with them or to reveal where 
the refugees were sheltered. Hu’s men began to desert, leaving their 
arms to the guerrillas. (The main body of Hu Tsung-lan’s army 
pushed northward in Shensi province and was eventually defeated 
by the People’s Liberation Army.) 

The refugees from Yenan, helping their peasant hosts wherever 
they went, and inspiring in them confidence in the future, advanced 
toward central Hopei Province, south of Peking. Their military 
experts estimated that counter-offensives from the North and 
Northeast sections of the People’s Liberation Army would con¬ 
verge in that area. This was realized, ahead of schedule, in the 
winter of 1949. 


*1 have heard there were 30,000 people and 8,000 pack animals. 
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Green Jade does not remember now how many refugee babies 
she delivered under these precarious conditions. She estimates there 
were about thirty, and three of them were very serious cases where 
she had to use instruments. These she can never forget. All were 
delivered without anaesthetics, for drugs were scarce, owing to 
the long blockade* conducted by the Kuomintang against the 
Communists in the north, even when both were fighting the Japan¬ 
ese. UNRRA and other relief supplies, sent to China to be used on 
a non-political basis, were almost entirely withheld from the Com¬ 
munist areas, although these were the very areas where the people 
had suffered longest from the Japanese invasion.** 

Despite the lack of drugs, Green Jade did not lose one mother 
or baby in her care. Whenever possible, the most serious cases were 
taken to places where fully-trained doctors were in charge. There 
were not enough doctors available for so many people, scattered 
as they were by the necessities of their march. At times Green Jade 
was called back to deliver a baby in a unit other than her own. 
Afterward, she would hurry to catch up with her own unit where 
her family was—and also, her ration of food supplies. 

During these two years Green Jade herself bore two more babies. 
As she told her story she did not stress her own difficulties ex¬ 
cepting as part of the total picture. The women helped one another 
to look after the children, and the fathers, also, took responsibility. 
Chang Lin often helped Green Jade in her medical work. For a 
difficult birth, four strong men had to hold the patient still so that 
Green Jade could use instruments or perform repair work without 
anaesthetics. As she talked, I pictured these heroic people, in the 
peasants’ mud huts, dimly lit by tiny vegetable oil lamps, performing 
services which were complicated and difficult under the best 
conditions. 


*Sce The Struggle for New China, by Soong Ching Ling (Mme. Sun 
Yat-sen), published by Foreign Languages Press, Peking, 1952 . (Pages 
170 and 175 .) 

**Chiang Kai-shek’s regime interfered with the distribution of UNRRA 
supplies and allowed only two percent to trickle through to the north. 
These facts were clearly documented (and translated into English) by 
Chou En Lai, head of the Chinese Communist Party delegation to the 
Marshall Truce Talks, and Tung Pi-wu, Chairman of the China Liberated 
Areas Relief Association. Extracts of these reports appeared in the China 
Weekly Review, Shanghai, in 1946 - 47 . 
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They endured not only lack of medical facilities but shortage of 
food and the intense cold of the barren mountain regions in which 
they travelled. Some babies who survived their arduous birth were 
smothered by the bundling to protect them against the bitter winter 
winds when crossing the Yellow River. Wool is scarce in China 
and babies, like adults, are dependent for warmth on padded cotton 
garments and quilts. 

Green Jade told us of the difficulties of finding fuel in the north; 
how she used to scramble up the sandy hillsides to find twigs and 
dry grass for cooking supper for her little family. I could visualize 
the scene. I remembered the women and children in Szechwan 
walking along the narrow paths which used to be the only road¬ 
ways, searching for fallen twigs and dead leaves to fill baskets 
slung on their backs. It was much harder to find them in the 
bare northern hills. 

During the latter part of the long trek across the north the 
tide of war turned. Kuomintang troops surrendered in battalions, 
then in divisions. Later, just as the Communist leaders had pro¬ 
phesied, whole armies, surrounded in the cities of the Northeast 
(Manchuria) and cut of! from supplies, had to surrender. Many 
of the Nationalist (Kuomintang) soldiers joined the People’s 
Liberation Army (PLA) when they realized what it was fighting 
for and that it was also in their own interests to end the power 
of Chiang and the Kuomintang. 

With its ranks and equipment augmented, the PLA gathered 
momentum in a counter-offensive which disorganized and swept the 
Kuomintang armies back along the route they had travelled north. 
Kalgan and Tientsin were re-taken by the PLA in the 1948 
autumn campaign; Peking was liberated by negotiation instead of 
by siege. Then on to the great railway junction of Shihchiachwang 
on the Peking-Hankow line. This decisive battle opened the way 
for the capture of Nanking and Shanghai in the spring of 1949. 

Green Jade and Chang Lin, in their unit of the thousands who 
had marched all the way from Yenan, had reached the villages 
controlled by the Communists in the country around Shihchia¬ 
chwang before the great victory there. The hearts of these long- 
sufTering people rose when their troops, now stronger than ever, 
wrested this centre from the Kuomintang troops, all well-equipped 
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by the United States* but now disheartened and led by poorly 
disciplined and corrupt officers. 

Green Jade, Chang Lin and their comrades from Chungking and 
Yenan were no longer refugees fleeing from advancing enemy 
armies. Their side was now clearly triumphant; one fourth of their 
countrymen were freed from Kuoinintang oppression and already 
beginning to reconstruct their shattered cities and villages, repair 
the railways and organize the Land Reform. The basis for the new 
society was being laid. The wanderers felt secure. 

REFLECTIONS AND DECISIONS IN HOSPITAL 

But, as is often the case when excessive strain is lifted, Green 
Jade’s strength waned. Reluctantly she agreed to take a long rest 
in the Bethune Hospital at Shihchiachwang. Her third child was 
only a few weeks old but she was too ill to look after him. The 
women in her group offered to care for her children in an im¬ 
provised creche, but a childless friend looked wistfully at the new 
baby when Green Jade was leaving for the hospital. “I would 
gladly look after him as I would my own that cannot come to 
me,” she said. Green Jade was moved with sympathy for her friend. 
In the hospital she and Chang Lin decided to give their youngest 
to this childless couple to bring up and keep as their son. Green 
Jade smiled as she told me but from the way she spoke of her 
children I knew it had not been an easy decision. 

For months Green Jade was in the hospital, stricken with an 
enlarged heart and abnormal blood pressure. She was thin and worn 
after the three most strenuous of her twenty-four years. In her 
enforced idleness, this earnest daughter of a struggling artist, and 
grand-daughter of a poor farmer, reflected on the significance of the 
movement to which her husband and most of their co-workers 
from Chungking days had committed their lives. 

Most impressive to her was the “Three Investigations Movement” 
which took place in 1948 while the colony from Yenan was in the 
Tai Hang mountains on the long trek. This Movement within the 
Communist Party was similar to the national moral house-cleaning 
which took place in 1952 while we were in China. On the eve 
of victory, these meetings, which extended over several months, had 


*See Appendix: “U.S. Aid to Chiang Kai-shek.” 
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special meaning. Their members were strengthened and prepared 
for the even more exacting duties of the period fast approaching 
when they would be responsible for establishing the government of 
the country. All eves would soon be upon them as they sought to 
bring about the kind of society they had proclaimed necessary for 
the salvation of the Chinese people. 

In every village where their units settled temporarily they held 
long, careful and completely frank discussions. Each person exam¬ 
ined his own history, thought and classification in society and 
listened to the candid observations of his comrades about himself. 
This was a testing time for the Communist Party; at a key point 
in their history they took stock. 

Green Jade said they laid stress on each one getting rid of 
domineering (bureaucratic) attitudes which isolate the leader 
(cadre) from the people. Mao Tse-tung had given them the watch¬ 
word: “Learn from the masses and give back to the masses.” 
He taught them to judge methods by results, not by intentions. 

As Green Jade looks back she realizes how deeply she was af¬ 
fected by the criticism and self-criticism of two Communists in 
their unit who had been comrades in the Long March of 1934-35. 
from south China to Yenan. The heroes of this epic migration are 
greatly honored; thousands of them died of illness or exhaustion in 
the snow-clad moutains they crossed in the far west. 

Green Jade was amazed that even such comrades as these needed 
to examine themselves. Helped by the frank criticism of the group 
they too discovered that, at times, they had placed personal interest 
before the welfare of the people. For ten days, these two tried 
and trusted members of the Party were the centre of discussion. 
Green Jade was impressed that they showed no sign of resentment, 
but welcomed the opportunity to improve their attitudes and there¬ 
by strengthen their contribution to the revolution for which they 
had seen so many sacrifice their lives. 

Green Jade said, “As I lay there looking back on all these things 
I realized I had made great progress in class consciousness on the 
way from Yenan to Shihchiachwang. I understood then, from ex¬ 
perience, what are the unconscious thoughts and attitudes which 
raise barriers between working people and peasants on the one 
hand, and others who do not live by their sweat, and who, all too 
frequently, exploit those under their authority.” 

Such attitudes, she explained, might not be intentional. Indeed, 
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many are unaware of their existence and, therefore, it is all the 
more difficult to detect and remove them. 

Green Jade’s enforced rest lasted for a year and a half. While 
she was in hospital, she decided that her three years’ experience 
had taught her the real meaning of Marxism and how to use it, 
although she had not had time to do as much reading, especially 
of Mao Tse-tung’s writings, as she had planned. For the first 
time she felt she was ready to join the Communist Party, and 
had an intense longing to do so. But she feared she would be of 
little use now because she was sick and unable to take part in 
activities. She therefore did not voice her wish aloud. It was a 
great grief to her. Perhaps she had not learned how to estimate 
her own worth. 

By the time she was able to leave the hospital (but not yet 
able to resume her medical work), the Communists had established 
North China University in the outskirts of liberated Shihchia- 
chwang. At long last, Green Jade had her chance to study and 
she made good use of it. Chang Lin was one of the teachers of 
Dialectical Materialism in the university. The two children were 
well tended in the nursery school. 

In the spring of 1949 the New China News Agency was estab¬ 
lished in Peking, where the leaders of the Communist Party 
were working out plans for the promised coalition government of 
representatives from all organized groupings of the people. The 
publications community from Chungking organized the press and 
began to publish newspapers and pamphlets. The day they had 
dreamed of and worked for had come. Everyone who could be 
useful was needed for the tremendous educational work undertaken 
in every area as quickly as the military situation was stabilized. 

There was a boundless need for literacy classes. But the primary 
task was to train teachers in the basic meaning of the new society 
so that they could cooperate intelligently and willingly, and not 
merely conform. These are still urgent matters, Green Jade said 
to me, but at the beginning they created an atmosphere of sheer 
excitement which roused the desire in all to “get into the game.” 

Everybody, from those with university degrees to those with 
little formal education, needed help in understanding the necessity 
of the revolution and its goal for China. The Communists did not 
view such education as indoctrination to produce conformity, as 
it has been interpreted by some Westerners. The aim was to 
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produce a climate in which the new social patterns 
cepted because they were understood, and this with the 

imposition of authority. 

They could not expect to be immediately successful in avoiding 
a new V kind of bureaucracy. In their party meetings and writings 
they have freely admitted shortcomings and have tried to corre 
them as best they could with such large numbers of people in such 


a vast territory.* 

The basic documents for study 
dally “China’s New Democracy, 


were Mao Tse-tung’s books, espe- 
” written in Ycnan in 1940. 


GREEN JADE AS STUDENT AND TEACHER IN PEKING 

When they reached Peking, Green Jade was feeling stronger 
and able to undertake part-time teaching as her contribution to 
this tremendous educational program. She asked to teach at Hopei 
Teachers’ Training School. The work quickly piled up and she 
gave full time to it. Her interest was so great and the atmosphere 
of the liberated society so stimulating that she grew buoyant and 
happy again. The change was reflected in her rapidly 
health. Now, at last, she felt ready to apply for membership 
the Communist Party. They had watched her work for three years 
and so there was no need for the usual period of probation She 
was accepted. Moreover, that year, she was elected as one of the 
Model Teachers. She thinks now that she was not very good, but 
perhaps, in comparison with others even less experienced, she was 

not so bad! 


In iq^o she attended the People’s University for one year as a 
research scholar in psychology and philosophy. The course was for 
two years but at the end of one year her work was considcre 
satisfactory that the Ministry of Education appointed her to a 
teaching position to help meet the ever-increasing demand. Her 
one-year course was given by teachers from the Soviet Union who 
taught psychology by a different approach from Western teachers. 
Chinese educators consider the former is more realistic and close 


to everyday living than the latter. 

Soviet teaching methods emphasize the importance of the small 
study group (or seminar) in which students analyze what they have 
learned in lectures and discuss application of theory to prac ice. 


♦See Appendix: “Complaints About Government Policy. 
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Green Jade with the two oldest children. 


Green Jade is now a seminar leader in psycholog)’ in Peking Uni¬ 
versity, where the Soviet texts are used. 

Chang Lin teaches Marxist philosophy at another university in 
Peking, across the city from Green Jade’s school. Both have dor¬ 
mitory duties and like to be available for student consultations 
after classroom hours. I his would doubtless create an acute prob¬ 
lem to any but revolutionaries. They live apart, each in a couple 
ol rooms in the faculty dormitories at their respective universities, 
seeing each other only on weekends. 

“That’s a real sacrifice!” I said. 

They smiled and shook their heads. They have rollicking times 
on Saturdays when the two older children come home from the 
Children s Garden and the family is together. The two youngest, 
boin since they came to Peking, live in Green Jade’s rooms and 
a nurse is provided. Last summer the children went to a camp, 
under the same expert care as in the Children’s Garden, while the 
parents went to Szechwan with a Land Reform team. 

“Our country is vast, and there is so much to be done in a short 
time, Green Jade said, in reply to my exclamation of astonishment. 

Her vivid face was lighted by an inner radiance hard to describe 
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as she prepared to say good-bye to us. “Sitting here this afternoon,* 
she said 4 seems to me as if I’ve been telling you about another 
world from the one in which we now live. But, you know, when 
you are engaged in the struggle, especially in such conditions as a 
military situation brings, your spirits rise to it and you fee 
exhilarated and able to endure what sounds almost impossible to 

someone who only hears about it. 

“As to the way we live at present, that is nothing to complain 
about. We know that before long our universities will be reorganized 
and we both will be in the new cultural centre in the suburbs 
As more teachers complete their training it will be feasible for th. 
Ministry of Education to take personal factors into consideration 
so that couples like us can enjoy home life together, with th 
children. It may be a year or two, or longer, but what we lose in 
home life now will be more than compensated by the quality of 
home life we shall be able to give our children: they will live in 
a society free from fear of war or poverty, a society of opportunity 
for all. Who could have expected, a few years ago, that this would 

be possible in a country like ours! 

I asked to sec the children, and one Sunday they took us to t ic 



“Tell me about your grandchildren in Canada,” says Dig Brother . 





Green Jade brings the baby to see us in Peking. He is not yet two years 
old but he can sing the first couple of lines of “doong fong hoong,” 
one of the new songs of Liberation meaning “The East is Red. ,> 


Children’s Garden connected with Green Jade’s University. It is 
less spacious than the model project run by the China Welfare 
Institute, but the children had plenty of room and equipment for 
play and there was the same joyous, relaxed atmosphere we had 
noticed in all nurseries and Children’s Gardens. I told the children 
how our four had been born in China and now had little ones of 
their own who love stories about China best of all. Green Jade put 
her arm around her eldest son and said, “He isn’t quite as robust 
as the other children of his age. He hasn’t yet made up for his 
baby days when there wasn’t enough food for any of our children 
in the north.” 

Before we left Peking Chang Lin and Green Jade brought the 
baby to see us at the hotel. He is well-fed and bonny, and she gave 
him a little squeeze and a kiss as she stood there, proudly showing 
him to me. 

When the time came for farewell, I wished that Peking were 
closer to Canada so that we might hope to see our young friends 
more often. Of all those we met in China they symbolize most 
vividly the joyous selflessness of those who have transformed this 
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ancient land. The word sacrifice slipped out again as I was bidding 
them good bye: “You two who have sacrificed so much make me 
ashamed of the little I’ve done to help the world, I said. 

Green Jade took both my hands and held them tight. Smiling, 
but in earnest tones she said: “No, no, we have not sacrificed we 
have been most fortunate. The hardships we met are nothing com- 
r r ed to the price paid by those who have not lived to see this 
dav—those who longed for it as we used to—people like Chan 
Lin’s uncle who was killed in the revolution twenty years ago. H 

sacrificed, not we.” — , 

“We’re fortunate that we understand what all the suffering has 

been for,” Chang Lin added. “Not everyone in China is 50 

about the future, because some do not yet fully appreciate what 

the revolution has brought. They grumble or even nnw^tak- 
in „ to fin d a more comfortable life. But the people know—our hun 

dreds of millions of peasants, our workers building our new ind - 

tries_ they know! And they will guard the fruits of the revolut on. 

To see our children deprived of those fruits-t/mf would be 
rifice. To avoid such sacrifice, nothing is too hard to do. 




























CHAPTER TWENTY- FOUR 


The Church Breaks Its Chrysalis 


Since our roots are deep in the Christian Church vie returned o 
China in iq 5 2 with special interest to see the Church framed m 
the setting of the transformation that has come to the life of he 
Chinese people. To do justice to the history of their Church, th 
part played by the missionary movement and the present situation 
would require an entire book. I must leave that to others who 
were there during the stress of the last few years. 

Rev. K. H. Ting, in his foreword to my book, and Dr. Wu Y- 
fang in an earlier chapter, testify that the Church has not been 
destroyed in the revolution and that Christians are taking part in 
the new society. More than half our time, in 1952, was spent with 
Christian friends, and I want to tell you about some of them and 


what we learned of the Church as it is now. 

To most Western readers the background of the early days of 
the Church in China is fairly familiar and I shall deal only wl * h 
those factors which illumine recent changes and the end ol the 
missionary era in China. ’At the outset, I would remind the readci 
that the Roman Catholic Church, after four centuries in China, 
claims 3,000,000 converts, and the Protestant Churches estimate 


1,000,000 members and adherents. 

Until the British forced China to trade with her, in the Opium 
War ending in 1842, there were only two Protestant missionaries 
in China—Robert Morrison, a Britisher, and E. C. Bridgman, an 
American. They both had close connections with the diplomats 
and merchants from their homelands. In the West they are re¬ 
garded as pioneers of a humanitarian and religious movement; 
in China many Christians now look upon them as the forerunners 
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of a ‘cultural invasion’ which did not condemn the economic and 
military domination of China by the foreign powers. 

These Chinese Christians are sincere. They are glad Christianity 
came to China; they regret the associations which adversely 
affected the Church and the national life of China. We in the 
West must face this attitude and study the question, if we wish 
to understand the new Chinese Churches, Catholic and Protes¬ 
tant, now emerging from the revolutionary period in China. 

For over a century the ‘Unequal Treaties’ have rankled in every 
patriotic Chinese breast. We cannot consider them in detail here; 
we can only glance at their relation to the missionary movement. 
Many popular uprisings against oppression were put down by the 
aid of foreign troops. The ‘Unequal Treaties’ imposed by the 
victors included clauses beneficial to missionaries and the Christian 
Church, somewhat in the nature of recompense for lives lost or 
property damaged. To the Chinese mind, these tragic incidents 
were used as excuses for further encroachment on their national 
independence. 

By the treaty ending the Opium War in 1842, missionaries were 
allowed to work in treaty ports, also open to foreign trade. In 
1858 and i860, treaties forced on China gave missionaries the right 
to live outside of these ports. The French government, at that time, 
obtained all the same legal privileges for the Chinese converts 
of the Roman Catholic Church as were accorded to their mission¬ 
aries. The Protestants did not claim these privileges but in time 
they were granted to their converts also. Converts thus had legal 
protection from religious persecution and could settle their disputes 
in the Extraterritorial Courts established by foreign powers for 
their nationals in China. 

Each time that foreign powers defeated Chinese forces indemni¬ 
ties were levied against China and were paid out of customs duties 
from foreign trade. The Customs Service was also administered by 
foreigners. After the Boxer Rebellion in 1900, part of the huge 
indemnities were made available to missions which had suffered 
losses. Some accepted, others declined. Superficially, the prestige of 
missionaries increased, and therefore the number of their converts 
Actually, Chinese resentment against the political connection be¬ 
tween the missionary and the hated foreign powers deepened. It 
was not lessened by the American plan to use indemnity funds 
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for scholarships to send Chinese students abroad and to establish 
universities, and even to build some churches in China. 

The privileges acquired by foreigners through treaties forced on 
the Manchu emperors were continued in the Republic; Chinese 
discontent against the privileges increased with the years. 

In 1924 the Soviet Union voluntarily relinquished all special 
rights acquired by C'jarist Russia in China. In the 1927 Revolu¬ 
tion the British Concession in Hankow passed into Chinese hands. 
Japan took over all foreign interests in her occupation of China 
in 1943 the British and U.S. governments, then allies of China 
gave up their extraterritorial rights and abolished the Unequal 
Treaties. With the victories of the People’s Liberation Army over 
the moribund Kuomintang regime, all the privileges for foreigners 
vanished. Military domination ended when the last foreign war¬ 
ship steamed out of Shanghai in May 1949 - 

SHADOW OF IMPERIALISM ON THE CHINESE CHURCH 

But the shadow of imperialism remained over the Chinese 
Church because of its missionary associates. The implied connec¬ 
tion between them and the presence in China of warships from 
their homelands, and of foreign industrial monopolies like the 
Standard Oil Company, was not the only count against the 
Church. The strong cultural influence of Western missionaries also 
roused resentment among many patriotic Chinese. 

Students in Mission schools studied foreign books and ways of 
doing things and most of them learned to regard Western cultural 
standards as superior to all others. Education was incomplete with¬ 
out a year or more abroad. Most students returned home more 
isolated from the great mass of workers and peasants than ever. 
They were trained to solve problems under Western conditions; 
they were unwilling to work except for big incomes in the cities. 
Often they secretly despised the backwardness of their nation and 
longed for the luxuries of life abroad. 

Non-Christian Chinese criticized the Church and the missionary 
movement for foreignizing those under their influence. Suspicion 
mounted as Western governments backed Chiang in the civil war 
and then Rhee in Korea. The churches in the West were either 
silent or approved of this support. 

Chinese Christians, also, were amazed at the speed with which 
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the World Council of Churches, meeting in Toronto in July 1950, 
endorsed the U.S. government intervention in Korea—accepting 
the statement that it was a UN police action without attempting 
even to hear the North Korean case. This hasty support of a war 
policy by Christians, traditionally believers in peaceful means for 
settling disputes, was all the more dismaying to Asian Christians 
because there were two members of the North Korean govern¬ 
ment who were ordained ministers, a Methodist and a Presbyterian. 

Neither the churches in the West nor their representatives in 
China repudiated the July 1950 resolution of the World Council 
of Churches. Nor did they raise their voices against Warren 
Austin’s speech in the UN, linking missionary philanthropy with 
the military policies of the United States in Asia.* This speech 
was dynamite in China. The Christian Church had already been 
accused of being a cloak for imperialism. Now, from the Chinese 
point of view, the charge was proved by the speech of an imperial¬ 
ist spokesman. No communist propaganda was needed to arouse 
the anger of Christians as well as other citizens. 

Suspicion of missionaries increased and they were watched more 
closely. Some were investigated; a few were arrested and imprison¬ 
ed. It appears likely that many of these charges would never have 
come to the court, or caused serious inconvenience, had it not been 
that deep resentment and fear of espionage were aroused by the 
Korean war and by Warren Austin’s inflammatory speech. 

L. E. Willmott, a missionary in Chengtu, wrote in December, 
1950: “Austin could hardly have said anything which would be 
more damaging to Christian work in China. . . . The reaction 
here was immediate and vigorous: So the Americans had estab¬ 
lished all these hospitals and universities and supported them with 
personnel and money in order to poison the minds of Chinese, to 
win them over to America’s plans! Chinese connected with Chris¬ 
tian institutions felt a strong urge to prove that they were not 
corrupted by ‘Christian-imperialist ideas.’ For some this naturally 
resulted in attacks against the foreigner—some petty, some serious.” 

It was, indeed, a difficult time for the missionaries and the 
Chinese Christians. For more than a year, they had been encouraged 
by the promise of the new government in Peking that religion 
would continue to be free and by the inclusion of this guarantee 

*Sce Appendix: Warren Austin’s Speech in the United Nations. 
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in The Common Program. Seven members of the People’s Political 
Consultative Council were appointed from religious circles, five 
were Protestant Christians, the others Buddhists. (Mohammedans 
were included in the representatives of the national minorities, 

where they are very numerous.) 

Moreover, early in 1950 Christian leaders consulted top govern¬ 
ment spokesmen and found them friendly and cooperative, as¬ 
surances were renewed that Christian activities could continue and 
foreign associates remain so long as they obeyed the laws of the 
country and worked for the welfare of the people. These spokes¬ 
men pointed out the necessity to get rid of all traces of imperialism, 
in the churches as in other aspects of Chinese life, and urged that 
the churches should notv form their own policies and become truly 

Chinese institutions. 

These points had been in the minds of Christian leaders for 
some time but they had not crystallized into a definite plan for 
discussion in the congregations. Such a plan did emerge in t c 

summer of 1950. 


MISSIONARIES EXPERIENCE DIFFICULTIES 

In the meantime, “the intervention of the United States, under 
the United Nations flag, in Korean afTairs” (as it appeared o 

Chinese eyes), changed the atmosphere towards foreigners in 

China. The deeper their countries became involved, the less cordial 
became the attitude towards missionaries. Officials, in general, were 
polite, but restrictions multiplied as the Korean war continued. 

Some petty officials, young, inexperienced, over-zealous and often 
smarting from wounded pride in the past, were vexatious in their 
treatment of missionaries. Resentment against white superiority and 
Western exploitation of Asians had been pent up in nnese 
hearts, especially ardently patriotic youth. Now it burst forth, vent¬ 
ing strong feelings in rudeness, threats and intimidation agains 

foreigners in their midst. 

Circumstantial evidence was used by students and others to 
arouse suspicion against some missionaries. And t e sincerity o 
even those missionaries who had been the most friendly to t e 
new regime was questioned, since a clever spy would try to appear 
friendly! Mistrust spread easily, as the search for counter¬ 
revolutionaries among Chinese citizens was pursued with the 
sharpness typical of wartime, for General MacArthur, in command 
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of American and other UN troops, was approaching the Yalu River 
and threatening to cross the border into China. 

In these conditions, doubts were raised about Chinese friendly 
to foreigners. To help the bewildered public realize the grave 
threat to their security, and to build national solidarity, it was 
felt imperative to hasten the process of discrediting American im¬ 
perialism. The missionaries were still connected with foreign orga¬ 
nizations whose governments were involved in Korea. 

Naturally, few Chinese wished to go to the homes of mission¬ 
aries or to groups led by them. Some missionaries in hospitals and 
schools continued to attend the groups in their own departments; 
others became isolated entirely. It appeared that the usefulness 
of the missionaries had ended; they waited for their permits 
to leave the country. Long delays and repeated difficulties over 
trifles were exasperating and wearing to the nerves. Some mission¬ 
aries focussed clearly on the reasons for the situation, and continued 
to rejoice in the general good brought by the revolution. Others 
saw only the change in missionary status, and the difficulties of 
the middle class Chinese in adjusting to the new conditions. 

A former colleague of ours wrote: “Laughter, the outstanding 
characteristic of all Chinese in the old days, has almost disappeared 
from great sections of society.” For wartime security reasons, 
foreigners were not allowed to travel without permits. So, this friend 
(and most of the missionaries) did not see the rejoicing of the 
ninety-five per cent of China’s population—the peasants and work¬ 
ers who used to laugh in spite of their troubles but now laugh with 
deep joy in their new life. 

Our missionary colleague’s impression came from worry over pro¬ 
fessors and other middle class people, many of whom had been 
strongly pro-Kuomintang before the Liberation. In the new 
regime they resented being “pushed around” by committees on 
which students and coolies, who now had their say, showed their 
former resentment against arbitrary authority. Other missionaries 
interpreted these meetings, and the sharp criticisms voiced in them 
as the upsurge of a new democratic spirit. In the transitional period, 
they said, the workers needed this kind of freedom, in order to 
realize they had become honored members of society. Before our 
visit to China was over we learned that adjustments had been 
made in most educational institutions. Harmonious attitudes have 
made good cooperation possible among staff, workers and students. 
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The thorough self-examination in groups during the Anti- 
Corruption Movement went a long way towards completion of 

this process. 

There were some tragic outcomes of the disturbed period some 
suicides. In Chengtu, in 195 1 > an old and hi g hl >' esteemed Chinese 
professor ended his life. He had not been accused of anything 
serious, but he did not know how to meet the demand of the 
students that he be up-to-date. His mind was completely in the 
old classics, and he thought he was useless in the new order His 
death was a shock to everybody. At the university memorial ser¬ 
vice a leading Communist cadre warned students not to be over- 
zealous in suddenly uprooting all the old ways. All should be aware 
of the difficulties of an old professor in changing to the new ways 
and ought to try to help him. He lamented the loss to China of 

this fine, old scholar. 

APPRECIATION OF SITUATION SHOWN BY MISSIONARIES 

Missionaries who joined the small study groups of people con¬ 
nected with their fields of work—a professor with staff, students 
and workers in his department, for instance—did not become iso¬ 
lated from the new currents of thought. In some cases they found 
a deeper fellowship on a personal basis than they had hitherto 
known. An English Quaker missionary in Chengtu, wrote: 
“I have felt closer to the Chinese with whom I worked and lived 
during the last two years than in the twenty-six previous years in 
China. There is a kind of family feeling in these groups; it is a 
reincarnation of the old Chinese family where the individuals are 
not alone but have responsibility one to another. When wc left 
China, these Chinese members of my group helped me pack; they 
also helped me sell some of my possessions. 

There is a strong Church Reform Movement in New China 
which began in the first year of the People’s Republic, with three 
basic principles: self-government, self-support and self-propagation. 
The government supported this movement as an indication that the 
new Church would be a strictly Chinese institution, with no con- 
nections with imperialism (the only condition which was attache 
to the government’s assurance, from the first, that churches wou 
be free to continue their activities). Government loans were ad¬ 
vanced to tide the churches over the first period of getting along 
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without foreign funds. Church property was also exempted from 
taxes. By the Church Reform Movement, not by government 
decree, foreigners were no longer asked to hold administrative 
positions in churches and could teach or preach only by invitation 
of the proper Chinese body. Since schools and hospitals were taken 
over by the government, foreigners were not allowed to be adminis¬ 
trators in them. 

It is clear that the primary objective of missionaries in China has 
been achieved; namely, the founding of a Chinese Church. They 
are no longer needed to organize or administer finances for it or 
for the schools, hospitals and other social sendees connected with 
the Church. As technicians qualified to teach or to advise, some 
were urged to remain in their work. 

A small number accepted. Others would like to have stayed but 
felt they were not really needed, and if they expected to find em¬ 
ployment at home the sooner they looked for it the better. All 
realized the necessity for the Chinese Church and its institutions 
to stand on their own feet and prove to society in general that they 
are truly Chinese. For a time, at least, it might be better to see 
none of the faces connected with the old system. Later, some may 
return on the invitation of the Chinese Church, but not, as before, 
sent by foreign churches. 

Chinese Christians, and the most understanding among the 
missionaries who were there to the end, made it clear to us that 
uprooting imperialism and other evils from the past had been 
painful to those concerned. In the process, Christians and others 
in the community made strong statements about the harmful influ¬ 
ence of missionaries, however good their motives in going to China. 
Returned missionaries describe these criticisms as “misinterpreta¬ 
tions and exaggerations of trivialities.” Some of the details I have 
heard corroborated by the most understanding among our former 
colleagues fitted such a description. 

A few missionaries suffered acutely and unjustly. One of these 
used the months of idleness waiting for her exit permit to read the 
new literature, stories and magazines in the simple language which 
makes them a pleasure to read, as never before. Thereby she 
deepened her understanding of the new regime in which she was, 
for a time, much misunderstood. She continues to subscribe to 
magazines in Chinese in a desire to follow the fortunes of a 
people she learned to love and respect. 
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One of our friends who was reluctant to leave summed up the 
situation in a letter since his return: ‘ It may be true that some 
missionaries suffered unjustly because of the general situation in 
regard to people from the Western countries which had become 
a threat to China’s security. Certainly many of us were blamed for 
motives we never had or were unconscious of having. As a result, 
suffering and some bitterness have been caused among people who 
had the good of the Chinese people at heart. But these incidents, 
part of the process of discrediting American imperialism, should 
not be allowed to obscure the more important issue, namely, that 
justice and freedom have come at long last to at least ninety-five 
per cent of this vast population. There is overwhelming evidence 

for this.” 

Another missionary who might have stayed wrote that some 
felt it was more important to return to their homelands to interpret 
the meaning of events in New China to their fellow countrymen 
now greatly confused by distorted and inaccurate information. 

SPECTRE OF IMPERIALISM RECOGNIZED 
BY CHRISTIANS YEARS AGO 

The accusation that there is a close connection between the 
Church and imperialism is bitter medicine for all of us who had 
invested years in missionary work in China. This charge was not 
new. It was current in China when we first went out in 1925. 
For years we felt it was unjustified; the Missions could not be 
identified with imperialism, for the service of the Church was 
poles apart from the self-enrichment and exploitation of business 

interests. 

Of course, we had always recognized the presence of political 
and economic imperialism in China. Nor did we blame the Chinese 
people for resenting uninvited foreigners. But we knew the mission¬ 
ary movement from the inside: the high ideals that motivate young 
men and women to go out to a strange and often hostile land; the 
sacrifices entailed in family separations and in other ways. We were 
aware that John D. Rockefeller, the Standard Oil magnate with 
installations in every large Chinese city, built the Peking Union 
Medical College. But we also knew the generosity of thousands 
who supported missions from lean purses, gladly, to help in the 
extension of the Kingdom of God on earth. 

Balancing all sides of the picture, during our earlier years in 
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China, we felt that missionary work was not a cloak for imperialism 
but its antithesis, international brotherhood, and, therefore, a 
rebuke to the imperialism of the West. We still believe this is the 
role the missionary movement should fill according to the teachings 
of Jesus as we understand them and in line with the best traditions 
of the world church. 

Those traditions were clearly expressed at the 1928 Jerusalem 
meeting of the International Missionary Council. Since 1 947 > J^ m 
has often quoted from the reports of that meeting to show that 
the missionary movement did have adequate understanding of the 
justice and necessity of colonial revolts against Western imperial¬ 
ism. In 1928, missionary statesmen from many countries were 
deeply concerned about the attitude which the Church should 
take to these problems. Some quotations are given in the Appendix. 

In those days Chinese Christians, also, were troubled by the 
impact of imperialism on the missionary movement. At a mission¬ 
ary conference in Toronto, in 1933, Dr. T. T. Liu, then dean of 
Yenching School of Religion, said: “It has often grieved the hearts 
of the Chinese Christians that our Western colleagues never criti¬ 
cize the imperialism of their own country.” On the way home from 
that meeting Jim’s father, then General Secretary of the Foreign 
Missions Board of the United Church, referred to Dr. Liu’s remark 
and said to us: “Mark those words. That was the most significant 
statement we heard tonight.” 

The uncritical attitude of Western Christians towards the foreign 
policies of their own governments was reflected in the churches in 
“mission lands.” Chinese Christians became Kuomintang govern¬ 
ment officials but many of them followed the general pattern of 
corruption and lack of concern for the people’s interests. The 
Church did not encourage its members to demand high standards 
of their government. Had they done so they would have risked 
persecution as Communists or their sympathizers. 

Sherwood Eddy, of the International YMCA, reporting on the 
first meeting of the National Christian Council in Shanghai after 
Liberation, in 1949, wrote: “It was felt that it would be impos¬ 
sible for some Christians to adjust themselves to the new social 
order, partly because they have not borne witness to the evils of 
the old order. They have made no demand for economic justice 
in the people’s livelihood but have left it to the Communists to do 
these things.” 
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CHURCH REFORM MOVEMENT LN CHINA 

The cumulative horror of the war in Korea, especially the ex¬ 
termination of civilians by napalm bombs and other terrible means, 
quickened in Christians, as in other Chinese citizens, a desire to 
learn the causes of present international tensions. Colonialism and 
imperialism became burning questions, discussed by everybody. As 
Church leaders clarified their thinking they brought these issues 
before their people. The need for a reformation movement in the 
Church became imperative. 

On July 28, 1950, forty Protestant leaders met in Shanghai and 
issued a statement entitled, “The task of Christianity in China in 
the Construction of a New China.” Within a month i> 5 2 7 Chris¬ 
tian leaders representing various denominations signed this appeal. 
Within eighteen months, 330,000 Christians had signed it and the 
campaign is continuing until every Christian has had the oppor¬ 
tunity to understand this manifesto of the Church Reform Move¬ 
ment. 

In Shanghai we spent an afternoon with the national committee 
of the Christian Reform Movement, composed of representatives 
from most of the large Protestant churches, some of which hold 
modernist views and some of which are firmly fundamentalist in 


theology. 

The aims of the Reformation, outlined in the manifesto, are 
threefold: to support The Common Program, for the building of a 
new China; to root out imperialist influences from the Church, 
and to build a self-governing, self-supporting, and self-propagating 
Chinese Church. Different denominations will review their doctrine 
and literature and make their own desired revisions. 


This Movement is cooperating with the Bureau of Religious 
Affairs established in 1951 under the Ministry of Cultural Affairs 
in Peking. They have had several conferences with the Bureau 
officials, who have proved helpful in practical problems where 
churches needed financial assistance. The Bureau has made it clear 
that matters of organization, doctrine and faith are left entirely 
to the churches. They are free to preach any theological belief. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS IN CHINA 

The Roman Catholic Church has been in a particularly difficult 
position in the revolution because of its huge land-holdings in 
China. This policy contributed to self-support but identified t em 
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with the oppressive landlord class. A professor in a Catholic uni¬ 
versity in Peking told us that he had worked on a Land Reform 
team and had realized, in bitter sorrow, that “The Hall of the 
Heavenly Lord (literal translation of the Chinese term for the 
Roman Catholic Church) is the hall of the earthly landlord.” 
{Tien Chu Tang shih di chu tang.) With the coming of Land Re¬ 
form the Catholic Church, therefore, suffered loss of property and 
loss of prestige. Some priests were among those landlords convicted 
of grave offenses against peasants. 

Equally insidious is the degree to which Catholics have been 
involved in political intrigue and even conspiracy. Data on this 
point has been fully documented in the China Monthly Review, 
September 1951. 

Patriotic Chinese Catholics arc making a brave attempt to offset 
these evils by helping to expose them, and by rallying their people 
to understand and support The Common Program and to reform 
their Church. They have their own organization, “Patriotic Move¬ 
ment of Catholics in China,” which is in accord with the principles 
of the Church Reform Movement among the Protestants, calling for 
“self-support, self-government and self-propagation.” 

Jim was invited to address the staff and students of Cheng Dan 
(formerly Aurora) University in Shanghai. This is one of the oldest 
and largest Catholic universities. Dr. Hu Wcn-yao, who has been 
president since 1932, is one of those active in the Patriotic Move¬ 
ment of Catholics in China. When we were there the university 
had not been taken over by the government. His article in The 
China Monthly Review , September 1951, describes the background 
for this movement and gives some of the evidence of espionage and 
counter-revolutionary activity by Catholics. He outlines the activi¬ 
ties of the notorious international organization, the Legion of Mary, 
which has tried to sabotage all the great movements which are 
stirring patriotic Chinese, and has resolutely opposed policies and 
laws of the people’s government, even the fundamental Marriage 
Law and the Land Reform. 

Dr. Hu summarizes the position of his Church thus: 

“We Catholics can no longer tolerate plots by imperialists and 
can no longer let their agents hide in our Church. We have now 
launched the nation-wide movement for a Catholic Church shorn 
of all such imperialist influences. We Catholics know that loving 
our country and loving religion are not contradictory. . . . How- 
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We talk with Chinese nuns in a Peking orphanage where shock¬ 
ing conditions were discovered. The nuns who were not in 
authority still live in the orphanage and maintain religious activity. 


ever, wc must point out that to love religion docs not mean to 
love the imperialists in our Church. Wc want to love the Church 
created by Jesus Christ. We want to expel the imperialists in our 
Church and those bad elements who hope to use our Church as a 
spearhead to invade China. . . . (Wc do this) not only to defend 
our fatherland but also to protect the purity of the Catholic 
Church.” 

Because of alarming reports in the foreign press, wc asked to 
see some of the large Roman Catholic orphanages where govern¬ 
ment investigators had found, in 1951, conditions so shocking as to 
be hard to believe. We visited the Ren Tze Tang in Peking, and 
the Sacred Heart Orphanage in Nanking. We learned that the in¬ 
vestigation was demanded by parents who had placed their children 
in these institutions, believing they would receive better care than 
at home, and had paid for their maintenance. Many of the chil¬ 
dren received were, of course, waifs and orphans in very poor 
physical condition. This partly explains the appallingly high death 
rate. 

The investigation revealed a lack of sanitation and care for the 
children’s health which can only be explained by gross ignorance 
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on the part of those who assumed responsibility for the children. 
We ourselves saw that the survivors were all stunted from chronic 
malnutrition. We listened to their bitter stories of insufficient and 
poor food, severe punishments for minor faults, lack of educa¬ 
tion and long hours spent over the fine embroidery sold by the 
nuns. We were shown the photographs taken when the government 
investigators arrived in March 1951. 

The orphanages we visited were not taken over completely by 
the government until November I 95 1 * but supervisors had assisted 
the nuns in carrying on. In each case the foreign nun in charge 
of the institution, and some of the Chinese nuns, had been ar¬ 
rested, but the majority lived as before. We talked with some of 
them, saw their dormitories, dining and meditation rooms and 
the chapels where they attend mass daily. Clearly, those not in 
authority, and therefore not responsible for the negligence, had met 
with no difficulty. 

The angry Chinese people have publicly denounced the ghastly 
conditions in these institutions and have accused the foreign nuns 
of being responsible for murdering the thousands of children whose 
bodies were exhumed, and for exploiting the survivors by unpaid 
labor in living conditions far worse than the standard for the 
nuns. We were horrified by the evidence we had seen, and could 
not explain it, but we said, in China as in Canada, that the term 
“murder” is unjustified. We learned that similar neglect and grave 
incompetence had been discovered in orphanages under various 
auspices all over China, administered by people from many coun¬ 
tries. We have also heard that this is true in other countries. One 
can only hope that the strong reaction of the Chinese people— 
accentuated, doubtless, by the rising tide of resentment against 
imperialism and all those connected with it—will lead to improve¬ 
ment of children’s institutions wherever such is needed. 

Our interest in visiting the institutions was not only to see the 
children, whose welfare we found in competent hands—but also to 
see if the nuns had been persecuted because of religion, as claimed 
at home. We learned there are 7,000 nuns in China; 2,000 of 
them are foreigners. At the time of our visit in 1952, only 22 nuns 
had been imprisoned or deported. The others, as we had witnessed, 
were carrying on their religious activities. Moreover, the three mil¬ 
lion Catholics in China are free to do so. Only those charged with 
illegal activities have been arrested. 
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One of the nurses placed in charge of the orphanage by the government 
when they took over its management in Nanking. The welfare of the 
children is now in competent and trusted hands. 


CHRISTIANS JOIN OTHER CITIZENS IN PEACE ACTIVITIES 

Church members and, also, the head of the Bureau of Religious 
Affairs in the Central Government, told us that the desire of the 
Chinese people for peace had helped to draw the Christians into 
the mainstream of national life. Formerly, there had been a ten¬ 
dency to keep to themselves, to regard their function in society as 
distinctive and therefore separate from current movements in 
China. This aloofness was based, in part, on a traditional idea that 
Christians should withdraw from the world, or, at least, should 
avoid politics and controversial issues. 

As a result, in the early days after Liberation, Christians did not 
join the secular ‘people’s organizations’ in proportion to the church 
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membership, although they did not oppose them That is, few 
volunteered to help with the Land Reform; most of the Christian 
women did not join the Women’s Association and, for some time, 
not many Christian youth joined the All-China Youth Federa- 


tion. 

Enthusiasm for the new community activities was contagious. 
Before long, Christians joined in. Religious and patriotic points 01 
view found common ground in action for peace. Everybody was 
alarmed at signs that Japan would be re-armed, and church people 
joined the protesting thousands who paraded in the cities and 
signed petitions in every street and market-place. 

Because of the pressure of public opinion on these matters, and 
also because of government encouragement, to stand for peace be¬ 
came ‘the thing to do,’ whereas in Kuomintang days it was danger¬ 
ous. There was no more question about national solidarity after 
the Korean war began. Christians joined the stream of those who 
became active in secular organizations. This was one sign that the 
Church had become a Chinese institution. 

Christians in China have their own section of the national peace 
movement. The chairman is Rev. Wang Tzu-chung of the North 
China Congregational Council. Some years ago he travelled widely 
in North America, where he was known as Rev. P. H. Wang. He is 
a tall, handsome man with a confident bearing and a keen, sensi¬ 
tive face. In the short interview we had with him the day we left 
Peking, April 1952, I felt assured that he will be a tower of 
strength to the new Church in China. 

He had just returned from a tour in Korea and Northeast China 
with a committee representing various people’s organizations and 
scientific circles in China. He had seen the evidence of germ war¬ 
fare which Jim had examined in Mukden; he had seen a great deal 
more of it in Korea. He was most anxious to arouse Western Chris¬ 
tians to protest with all their might against this “crime against 
humanity” as he called it in his Open Letter to the World Council 

of Churches. 

The new Church in China has its eyes opened to the grave moral 
responsibilities of Christians in the world today and will do its 
utmost to fulfil them worthily. 



CHAPTER TWENTY- FIVE 


Christians in the New Society 


In 1952 we talked with scores of people whom we had known in 
the Church or universities in Szechwan or in Shanghai. I have 
chosen a few of varying backgrounds to give you a fair range. All 
of them commented on the Anti-Corruption Movement which was 
sweeping the country during our visit. Living in such an atmos¬ 
phere, one seemed to be listening to a vigorous “Symphony of Life,” 
with music of cymbals, horns and strings swelling in a triumphant 
chorus. Those brought up in the Church could hear religious over¬ 
tones in the symphony. 

We thought of the old-fashioned revivals, the Methodist class- 
meetings of our fathers and various passages from the Bible calling 
for repentance and righteousness. Chinese Christians told us they 
were affected in the same way. One said: “While I was preparing 
my self-examination report for the staff meeting in our school, I 
thought of the Psalmist’s Prayer, Create in me a clean heart , and 
renew a right spirit within me” 

Another said, “When I knelt to take part in the Communion 
Service last Sunday I was challenged afresh by the familiar words: 
Ye who do truly and earnestly repent of your sitis and are resolved 
to lead a new life . . . draw near and make your confession to 
Almighty God. I saw clearly that you cannot be right with God 
until you are right with man. I no longer dreaded the admission of 
shortcomings I was about to make to my colleagues. Like many 
others I’d shed tears and lost sleep over the prospect but now I 
saw it in a different light. My religion helps me to accept the new 
standards of secular society; they, in turn, are showing me how 
to practise what my religion has taught me should be done.” 
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Ruth Wu, returned student from Toronto and now Assistant Director of 
the Child Welfare Training Institute in Peking , is interested in careers 
for women. She holds a Chinese magazine which describes the first train 

operated entirely by a crew of women. 


returned student fits happily into new society 

Among the first to come to us in Peking was Ruth Wu, now 
known by her maiden name, Chiang Tsi-min. Ruth and her older 
sister, Pearl, both studied at the Institute of Child Study in the 
University of Toronto. Pearl opened the first Child Study Centre 
and Training School in West China, nearly twenty years ago. She 
is now a professor at the West China University and has twice 
been elected to the Chengtu People’s Consultative Council. 

Ruth returned from study in Canada in 1951 and is now Assis¬ 
tant Director of the Child Welfare Training Institute in Peking, 
a research centre for all China. The two Chiang sisters have been 
closely associated with missionaries and the Church. Questions 
connected with mission school property caused some difficulty for 
Pearl in the San Fan campaign, but Ruth told me the matter 
had been cleared and both of them were very happy in their 
work. Ruth’s scholarship for study abroad had come just before 
Liberation. She had hardly known what to expect in the New 
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China on her return, because reports were conflicting. Some mis¬ 
sionary friends who had left China told her she must be very 
careful not to express any opinions lest they lead to trouble. 

“I found they were quite wrong,” Ruth said. “Many people 
were not interested in politics or believed a lot of the Kuomintang 
propaganda. They are encouraged to study present policies and 
discuss them freely. Students returned from abroad since Liberation 
are expected to take time in adjusting to the new ways. We were 
welcomed in Canton and given the choice of returning to our homes 
or going to a hostel in Peking. I spent several weeks there before 
accepting my present position. We all took part in the Thought 
Reform program which the government has been promoting in 
the schools. There was, of course, discussion on imperialism, and 
each of us wrote a life history to help us discover how we had 
been influenced by imperialist ideas.” 

“Did you find that trying?” I asked. 

“At first it was rather bewildering. It seemed disloyal to old 
friends to look for imperialism, a recognized evil, in their influence 
on my life. I had many happy memories of missionaries and they 
had been helpful to me, most of all in assisting me to get a scholar¬ 
ship in Canada. When I understood more about imperialism I saw 
my self-study in a new light.” 

“If you’re watching for symptoms of a contagious disease,” I 
said, “it is not disloyal to a friend to study the same symptom in 
him. In this case, your friends were quite unaware they showed 
symptoms of imperialism!” 

“Exactly,” Ruth replied. “They believed their motives in coming 
to China were good, and did not see their presence had any con¬ 
nection with the grip of imperialists on our country. This is under¬ 
standable. I find many things I’d taken for granted now hold new 
meaning for me. I realize I was influenced by my friends, as we 
all are, and no doubt I accepted some viewpoints and absorbed 
some prejudices from the missionaries I knew.” 

“Some missionaries,” I said, “see in the new regime only ‘loss of 
freedom’ for those Chinese friends who supported Chiang Kai-shek 
to the end and have also opposed the new regime, secretly if not 
openly, because of their strong anti-communist views. Naturally, 
such people may be suspected of counter-revolutionary activities. I 
suppose there are others who just haven’t lost their prejudices 
against the Communists.” 
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“People have their own opinions” Roth said, “ but 1 “ nn ° l 
see how anyone can oppose the principles laid down in The Com¬ 
mon Progrlm and the new laws which have so obviously removed 
terrible evils—against women, for instance. Formerly, most of us 
knew little of the history of the Communist Party and bad 
none of the leaders. Now that we can read their story and know 
r leadership they have already given in the new government 
there is no excuse for retaining prejudices against them. 

“There is great emphasis on truthfulness, even if you are some- 
what ashamed of admitting to certain ideas or even actions in the 
past. But those who are afraid because of their past find release 
from this fear if they admit everything freely and show they have 
begun to learn how to serve the people and want to g° tha * 

The only occasion for fear is for those things which they try to hide 

or overlook. 

“Now that I’m back in China and can sec the good things that 
are happening to most of the people I don’t feel worried about the 
small percentage who are in hot water because they will not be 
frank and honest. These investigations will eventually get nd ot 

much that was harmful to us all.” 

I asked about her teen-age children in Chengtu. She ex P« cted 
them to join her in Peking and continue their studies there When 
she wrote them of her autobiography for her Thought Reform 
group, her daughter wrote back at once: “Tell the truth, Mama. 
Don’t hold anything back. It isn’t the past that counts now, but 
your attitude to it.” We both laughed. Ruth is a lively, energenc 
person and I detected a new quality in her ready smile and bnsk 

manner. 

“You look different!” I said in parting. 

“I feel different,” she said. “I’m happy in my work and tre¬ 
mendously proud of this new country of ours. Life isn’t the same 
as in the old, depressing days. Maybe I look different because of 
this streak of gray in my hair. I used to dye it, but that isn t neces¬ 
sary now. People like you to be natural. It s part of the new 

atmosphere.” 


To our deep disappointment the plane service from Hankow to 
Chungking was discontinued for a month and travel by nver to 
Szechwan was too slow and uncertain for our limited time. 

We were glad to meet some former Church friends from Chengtu 
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who were in Peking for a religious conference. They were enthusias¬ 
tic about the changes in China, especially the transformation in the 
lives of the peasants. They confirmed Ruth Wu’s report that most 
people had lost their fears and prejudices against the Communists. 
The preachers had opposed them as atheists but now felt they could 
cooperate with their policies based on 1 he Common Program. 

We told them of a recent letter in The Toronto Star which re¬ 
ported that returned missionaries “cannot tell all they know about 
the new regime.” The reason: their Chinese guarantors would be 
held accountable and might even forfeit their lives if the mission¬ 
ary made severe criticism! Our callers laughed at the absurdity, 
and then became serious. 

“Such gossip is dangerous nonsense,” one of them said. “If our 
foreign friends advocate counter-revolution and name us as sharing 
their views we would, naturally, be investigated. But we are cer¬ 
tainly not held responsible for the views of missionaries. If this 
story is a sample of distortions about us it is no wonder Canadians 
don’t understand what’s going on here. There is a regulation that 
someone must be responsible for unpaid debts of persons who leave 
the country. In a few cases, unsettled accounts have been rendered 
after a missionary left for home. The guarantors check on them, 
pay the amount and forward the bill to the missionary for refund. 
These distortions in your press sound like the work of a Kuomin- 
tang agent.” 

We asked about the attitude of church members in Szechwan 
to the peace movement. “Chinese Christians are opposed to war,” 
one friend said, “and ardently desire peace throughout the world. 
But events in Korea have filled us with horror and alarm. The 
North Koreans are refused a hearing in the United Nations; our 
government is denied participation in UN decisions; our efforts to 
negotiate are frustrated by the quibbling of American officials. 
What is a Chinese Christian to do? 

“Every man and woman among us is stirred to rescue our neigh¬ 
bors from their intense suffering and to block any possibility of 
napalm roasting our children alive. We are confident that China 
has no aggressive designs on Korea or anywhere else. Faced by 
the threat of invasion, we Christians cannot stand by and leave to 
others the burden of defending our borders. Therefore, we have 
taken part in all patriotic movements.” 
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A Peking church member described the demonstration of twenty 
thousand people representing Christian organizations, schools and 

hospitals held on December 13, I 95 <>> in P rotest a S ainst ^ Varren 
Austin’s speech about China to the United Nations Security 

Council on November 28 * This speech increased the solidarity of 
Christians, around love of their country. (He had implied they 
would not resent American policy in Asia out of gratitude for her 
philanthropy.) Similar demonstrations were held in other cities. 

On March 21, 1951, over ten thousand Christians marched in a 
Shanghai parade opposing the American rearmament of Japan. 
Christians joined the campaign to send help and. comforts to 
Korea and, later, Christian youth joined the long lines of those 
desiring to enlist for the defence of their borders. 

ACCEPTANCE OF NEW WAYS NOT AUTOMATIC 

It is only fair to include in this story mention of those, in the 
Church and in the country as a whole, whose enthusiasm for the 
new regime began, at least, because it was expedient to show it. 
These are the opportunists; they jump on the band-wagon but fail 
in a time of testing. Friends who talked with us in 1952 were con¬ 
fident that the self-examination and group criticism of the Anti- 
Corruption Movement would do much to deepen the sincerity of 

such people. 

Among the Christians from Szechwan who came to see us were 
some who had experienced difficulty in adjusting to the new ways. 
There were three professors who had held important administra¬ 
tive positions in the West China Union University where Jim had 
taught. Evidently it was found that these three professors were too 
steeped in the thinking of the old society to make efficient adminis¬ 
trators in the new, so they were sent for a course in Thought 
Reform in the People’s University at Peking. 

Critics of the new regime regard such procedure as an insult 
to the older intellectuals. The revolutionaries claim it is the best 
way for all concerned; teachers and professors from all over China 
study the new philosophy there in the company of others with view¬ 
points like their own. It is not expected that all of them will 
entirely accept Marxism, much less become Communists. The hope 


*Scc Appendix: “Warren Austin's Speech.” 
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is that by understanding the principles and policies of the new 
government they will lose their old prejudices and will be able, 
in a relatively short time, to be happy in building the new society. 

Fundamental to the acceptance of new ideas and methods is the 
creation of new attitudes, casting aside that concern for self-interest 
that is a carry-over from the Kuomintang days. Most of these 
intellectuals had been anti-communist and actively connected with 
the Kuomintang. 

In the last years of the Kuomintang rule many professors were in 
an unhappy situation. In order to remain as administrators, even 
in Christian universities, they were persuaded to become officials 
in the notorious Youth Corps under Chiang Kai-shek. Modelled 
on the Hitler Youth Corps, it was heralded as a patriotic associa¬ 
tion, but actually it was a system for policing and spying on teachers 
and students. Clerks in the Post Office and Customs also were 
watched by Youth Corps agents among them. Frequently, progres¬ 
sive students were attacked and beaten; their meetings were often 
forbidden or broken up. University officials who disapproved of the 
brutalities claimed they were helpless against the government. They 
excused their timidity on the grounds that conditions might be 
worse if they refused to cooperate and were replaced. Often they 
disclaimed knowledge of such events. 

We did not speak of these matters with the three Chengtu pro¬ 
fessors who came to see us in Peking. Whatever they had known 
about the situation on the campus was in the past. We talked of 
the present situation. They denounced the injustice of the UN inter¬ 
vention in Korea and expressed their faith in the world peace 
movement. They said their new government is honest and efficient; 
the people are benefitting from the change. Our critics will say 
these men would not have come to see us, much less expressed 
other views, if they had been hostile to the new regime. Certainly 
they did not have to come. Their visit was an indication that they 
felt happier about the new ways. In June, letters from Chengtu 
told of their return home at the end of the university year. 

PROFESSOR MAKES COMPARISONS AND ADMISSIONS 

An old friend called on us several times in Peking, and told us 
of his experiences in Thought Reform. Since I did not ask his 
permission, I will not use his name, but will call him Professor 
Hwang. He wanted to discuss the issues facing a Christian in the 
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new society. Interested in philosophy and theolop, he felt he had 
reconciled most of Marxist thought with basic Christian principles. 
He found much common ground in goals. In practical matters, he 
said, there is little disagreement unless one takes the extreme paci¬ 
fist view, not confined to Christians, that force is never justified. 
Even war and capital punishment are justified under certain cir¬ 
cumstances, by Christians as well as Communists. 

Although they use different approaches and terminology, Chris¬ 
tians and Communists both believe that anti-social men can be 
redeemed. Both hold that changed social conditions will eventually 
remove the necessity for police and prisons. The Communists say 
the state will wither away, because there will be no need for it when 
all men have learned to serve the people at all times; the Christian* 
believe the Kingdom of God will come on earth if men work for 
it and sacrifice their self-centred desires for it. Our friend felt that, 
in essence, these beliefs were similar. 

He told us he no longer believes the rumors that Chinese 
Communists use terror to suppress opponents. Most of the intel¬ 
lectuals who had come to Peking for re-education had been out¬ 
spoken anti-communists, many of them active Chiang agents, but 
they were experiencing quite the opposite treatment from terror, 
they were given every encouragement to prepare for usefulness in 
the new conditions. 

We learned from teachers at People’s University that some of 
these intellectuals persisted in refusing to cooperate on the basis of 
The Common Program and were sent to the Revolutionary Univer¬ 
sity in Peking for prolonged study. They were free to move around 
the city but not to leave it. A few among them are believed to be 
incorrigible; they are usually discovered to be engaged in sabotage 
or espionage and are imprisoned. Only those considered most dan¬ 
gerous to the safety of the nation, under the threat of the Korean 
war being extended to China, are executed. 

Professor Hwang came to bid us farewell the day we left for 
home. PI is face was radiant; his eyes showed he was relaxed and 
happy. He was eager to tell us that he had submitted the full story 
of his life, in writing, to the government authorities at the People’s 
University. He was sure it would be acceptable, since he had kept 
back nothing. There is nothing to fear, he said, if you don’t hide 
anything. One should accept responsibility for past misdeeds but 
the penalty, if any, was lessened by frank admission. He was glad 
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ho had not taken the advice of a senior missionary that he should 
leave China before the government changed hands. He now under- 
stands the goal of the new government and believes in its sinct n \. 

Professor Hwang wanted us to know that in his self-examination 
he had told of his former connection with a Roman Catholic pro 
who had been one of the most prominent advocates for America 
aid to Chiang Kai-shek. In 1947 the Shanghai newspape. con¬ 
trolled by this Chinese archbishop urged “the extermination, of aU 
communist bandits.” He is still urging this viewpoint in the Umtca 
States. Professor Hwang’s connection with him began in > 94 ' "hen 
the East-West Cultural Relations Society established branches in 

various universities in China. It seemed like a good J 1 ™ an 
was supported by people of vanous political views. The Chinese 

archbishop and other leading supporters of Chiang Kai-shek p 
moted this new society more vigorously than anyone else, 
fessor Hwang secured leave of absence from the university and, 
supplied with funds by the archbishop, had travelled in universities 
abroad to further the interests of this society. 

“I tell you this story,” Professor Hwang said “not only to clear 
myself from any suspicions you may have had about me, bu 
illustrate my new understanding of ‘cultural invasion for imperial. - 
tic ends.’ I did not consider the motives of the archbishop and his 
friends; only through the influence of such people I thought 
could you get things done in the old days. Now I realize that they 
were using a Christian university, through me, to further their 

political inercsts.” 

We knew that the East-West Cultural Relations Society had been 
used to lay the foundations for Western military’ support of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s regime, not only against the Japanese, which was legit- 
mate, but also in Chiang’s civil war against Mao Tse-tung and the 
Communists. Some people in the United States Chinese and Ameri¬ 
cans who belonged to this organization, are still among the persis¬ 
tent advocates of intervention to overthrow the revolution and re¬ 
instate Chiang. The archbishop has remained in America since .945 
and is one of the leaders of the notorious China Lobby which has 
bedevilled American relations with People s China. He is regar 
as a traitor by many Catholics in China as well as by Protestants and 
non-Christians. Our caller had not dreamed of this outcome when 

he cooperated with the prelate in I 94 1 * 

In parting, Professor Hwang said that Christians who take the 
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right attitude to the past thereby help to strengthen the Chinese 
Church which now has joined hands firmly with all who desire to' 
serve the people and work for peace throughout the world. 

CHRISTIAN LEADER CLEARED AFTER INVESTIGATION 

While in Peking we met a prominent Christian who was under 
investigation. Dr. T. C. Chao is more widely known in the West 
than any other Chinese Christian because for some years he was 
one of the six vice-presidents of the World Council of Churches. 
We published extracts from several of his statements which ap¬ 
peared in religious magazines in the West. When we met him in 
Peking in 1952 he was still the Dean of the Yenching School of 
Religion. He invited my husband to speak to his staff and later 
to his students. We spent a day at Yenching. 

He told us he was under fire of criticism from the students be¬ 
cause of his close association with American churchmen who 
strongly supported the foreign policy of the U.S. government in 
backing Chiang and Syngman Rhce. This policy is regarded by 
most Chinese as responsible for prolonging Chiang’s civil war in 
China and for an unwarranted interference in Korean affairs which 
now constitutes a direct threat to China also. Dr. Chao told us 
he was not unduly worried about the charges against him. He stated 
categorically that religion was free in China. He added that he 
now realized “the oppression of American imperialism.” He did 
not suggest that he found any conflict between loyalty to the state 
and loyalty to Christ, nor that he was expected to put the former 
above the latter. We did not hear that interpretation in China 
from anyone. We believe those who have placed that interpretation 
on Dr. Chao’s troubles have been guided, knowingly or otherwise, 
by a desire to discredit the present government in China. 

We learned, when in China, that Dr. Chao’s resignation from the 
executive of the World Council of Churches, in April 1951, was 
sent without consultation with any other Chinese Church leaders. 
Most of them would have urged him to remain on the executive 
and struggle vigorously against the Council’s political policies 
which, they believe, have hindered the cause of peace. Dr. Chao’s 
resignation (which we published in part) gave as his reason the 
executive’s commendation of the UN “police action” in Korea. 
His colleagues in China noted that he did not ask his Western 
Christian brethren to repudiate that stand. 
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Shortly before we returned to Canada in April 195 2 1)r - Chao 
was dismissed from his post as Dean of Theology. He was given 
leave of absence from teaching and was asked to remain at home 
and continue work on his personal history. This virtual house 
arrest continued while investigation was made of the suspicion 
that he was communicating information by letters to American 
churchmen in Hongkong who were believed to be agents of the 
United States Government. In April he had not explained the con¬ 
tents of these letters. How the matter was cleared I do not know. 

In December Jim talked with Chinese Christian leaders in Vienna 
attending the Congress of the Peoples for Peace and they assured 
him that Dr. Chao had never been taken from his home, that he 
had been cleared of suspicion and had returned to teaching. 

We were very glad to hear this and I would not mention the 
matter except that rumors about it have circulated freely in the 
West Certain influential Americans, such as the editor of three 
large magazines, and others whose strong anti-communist bias and 
pro-Chiang Kai-shek leanings are well-known, were in close touch 
with Ycnching and, it is said, with Dr. Chao. In the tense inter¬ 
national situation, and especially in consideration of the direct 
threats made in responsible U.S. quarters that the Korean war 
should be extended to China, careful investigation of Dr. Chao s 

activities was deemed imperative. 

Suspicion of Dr. Chao, or of any other Christian, Chinese or 
foreign, who has been in difficulties in China, is never based on 
the grounds that such a person is Christian, but rather on con¬ 
nections with suspected or known imperialists. Similarly, a person 
who remains anti-communist, in spite of opportunities to study the 
new policies and observe the benefits brought to the people by the 
new regime, may be suspected of counter-revolutionary designs. 
Charges are not laid against thoughts but against illegal activity 
or suspicion of such. This we learned from many sources, including 

Christian. 

CHRISTIAN YOUTH HELP REBUILD SOCIETY 

Most Christians in China are not in trouble. They arc helping to 
remake society. Their activities are divided between the groups re¬ 
lated to their work or special interests and Church meetings. 1 hey 
believe the Church can be as patriotic as any other organization 

without losing its Christian qualities. 




line Chen, an Anglican bishop's daughter who studied in Toronto, is now 
Program Director of the Y.U .C.A. in Peking. She spends much time help¬ 
ing middle-class Christians learn how they can serve their Church as 


well as their country. 


A good example is Rae Chen, the Anglican bishop’s daughter 
who studied in Toronto recently. She now uses her proper name, 
Chen Sui Hwa, and is program secretary of the Peking YWCA, 
which cooperates with the YMCA. Rae came to sec us in Peking, 
as pretty as ever in her blue serge slacks and jacket, brightened by a 
red blouse in old Chinese style. Her eyes sparkled as she told about 
the new opportunities for Y work, in contrast to the frustration 
of Kuomintang days when any activity was liable to be labelled 
subversive and Y secretaries were sometimes imprisoned without 
trial. 

The Y’s have joint student groups of boys and girls in the 
schools formerly under the churches. Their interests are games, sing¬ 
ing, listening to good records, folk dancing and, most popular of 
all, study and discussion groups. These are young middle-class 
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people, still somewhat bewildered by the new social values and 
how they as Christians, can adapt themselves to them, d hey are 
eager to study the philosophical basis of the new program and its 


practical applications. 

“We middle-class people” Rae said, “are making a conscious 
effort to realize how little we understood the worth and the suf¬ 
fering of the peasants and workers in the old society. Poverty and 
misery have been part of China’s landscape, but we took it all lor 
granted. Now our eyes are being opened, by study and discussion, 
to the distinctions between classes and how these can be removed. 


“I remember, when I was growing up, how people charged that 
the Communists advocated class divisions, thus 'setting class against 
class.* This was said to demonstrate the difference between Com¬ 
munists and Christians, who believe that all men should be united 
in brotherhood. The Anti-Corruption Movement is now helping us 
to understand fully the class differences which existed in the old 
days and which the Communists tried to explain. Now, in our New 
Democracy, we are all trying to solve the problems which gave 


rise to class divisions. 


“Through printed reports about the Anti-Corruption Movement 
and through discussions among ourselves, we middle-class Christians 
are beginning to see how isolated the capitalists arc from the ma¬ 
jority of our people, and even from members of their own class 
among whom they must compete for wealth, position and social 
recognition. As middle-class people wc can now understand the 
solidarity of the workers. They organized themselves to struggle for 
their rights. Now we are organized with them, in the Women s 
Federation or the Youth Association, for example, to further our 


common interests. 

“The revelations of the Anti-Corruption Movement, too, have 
shown middle-class people how many members of our class ex¬ 
ploited the workers and peasants. It is startling for well-meaning 
Christian young people to realize that their comfortable living came 
from the labor of underpaid and underfed workers. When their 
eyes are opened, they understand the change that has occurred 
among oppressed people who, at last, can speak out freely and 
frankly without fear of their employers. 

“Awakened Christian youth become less critical of the energy 
released by the revolution. Moreover, they begin to appreciate 
what is happening all over our New China. As a result, they are 
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loss perturbed by difficulties in their own families and are better 
able to deal constructively with them.” 

“Would you say,” I asked, pausing in my note-taking, “that the 
Y groups provide an eye-opener and shock-absorber for middle- 
class Christians?” 

Rae laughed. “It could be put that way. But there is much more 
to it. Our discussions are making new people. The Y leaders en¬ 
deavor to relate the new understanding and adjustments to the 
ethical principles of Christianity. We want to show that Christians 
need not stand aloof from the new society. Nor do patriotic young 
men and women need to leave the Church or be ashamed to admit 
their connection. They can be integrated with the 497,000,000 non- 
Christian Chinese. 

“We Christians must assume our full share of the nation’s gi¬ 
gantic effort to increase production and raise the standard of living 
of China’s population who have never had enough of the good 
things of life. There is support for this view in the Scriptures, as 
students in our Bible Study classes are discovering.” 

“International friendship is one of the features of Y programs, 
isn’t it?” I asked. “What are you doing about that now in China?” 

“There is a big demand for Y activities connected with Chinese- 
Soviet friendship among students: exchange of cultural programs, 
discussion of affairs in the Soviet Union and of the advantages 
which China is reaping from the experience and technical help of 
our friendly neighbor. We arc expanding this international friend¬ 
ship side of our program to include other friendly nations. Our 
students came back from the World Youth Festival in Berlin very 
keen to do this, and they regard the Olympic Games as another 
means of cementing the bonds between all youth who desire to 
live, not to die killing one another in war. 

“Naturally, our students are most interested in their Asian 
neighbors, which includes the Soviet Union, of course. Cultural 
delegations to and from India and Burma are increasing. We hope 
it won’t be long before there will be exchanges with the youth of 
Western countries too, on the new basis of equality and mutual 
respect which is set forth in The Common Program. Some groups 
have gone to Britain and their youth have come here. As you 
know, youth from all over the world were invited to our first 
anniversary of the founding of the People’s Republic, on October 
1st, 1950. One Canadian, a theological student, was in the delega- 
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tion organized by the World Federation of Democratic \outli. 
We look forward to many visits of that kind.” 

One evening Mr. Ho, secretary of the Peking YMCA, brought 
twelve delegates from a national conference of Christian students to 
see us. They came from various regions; two were from West China 
They filled our chairs and sat cross-legged on the floor. rhey askc 
about Western students, especially about the Student Christian 
Movement in Canada. Were they in the vanguard for peace. Did 
they come out strongly to end the war in Korea on just terms. 
Were they pressing our government to recognize New China an 

seat her in the United Nations? 

They told us the problems discussed at that week’s conference: 
how to root out imperialist influences brought to the Chinese 
Church from the West, and how to help achieve the nation s objee - 
lives of increased production, reconstruction and world peace. 
Most of the delegates realized that Christian students had to clarify 
their position on these matters before they could bring new students 
into their fellowship. This was true of the Church, too. 

WELCOMED TO CHINESE PULPITS , 

The next Sunday Jim preached in Asbury Methodist Chinch. 
As we walked with the pastor through the church courtyard we 
noticed the name in English carved over the stone doorway. Rev. 
Mr. Dzen remarked that this church had been self-governing an 
self-supporting since 1909- When Jim asked if it was built 
Western money, he said with a smile: “It was built with Boxer 
Indemnity money and so we consider it was built by the Chinese. 

It was good to hear Jim again in a Chinese pulpit and to sec 
how warmly the congregation welcomed him. At the piano was 
Mr Ho, the YMCA secretary, leading a fine, well-trained sextette. 
Their voices blended beautifully and their earnest young faces 
added to the inspiration of the message they sang. The minister 
and his wife had returned from America two years ago. bhe sat 
beside me and interpreted his presentation of Jim to the congre¬ 
gation. . , 

He was glad, the pastor said, to welcome a foreign friend who 
from his youth had desired to preach good news to the poor 1 he 
Gospel had always been preached as good news-the love of God 
made manifest through the gift of H.s Son. But what did the 
prophets mean? What did Jesus mean? We must put content int 
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Jim preaching at Moore Memorial Church, Shanghai, March 1952. 


the concept of “the love of God.” Jesus did. He said, “As a father 
careth for his children, so God careth for you.” This was a revolu¬ 
tionary development from the concept of God as a feudal lord. 

Jim’s sermon expanded that theme. He referred to the results 
of the Land Reform and the improved conditions of the workers. 
These things which we have now seen, he said, continually re¬ 
minded him of the first record of Jesus speaking in the synagogue. 
In China today one can say, “The poor have good news; the 
enslaved have been set free. The scripture has been fulfilled.” 

1 hen he outlined his position as a missionary of peace—against 
colonialism, and for the world peace movement which “is giving 
the Christians of the world a great opportunity to demonstrate 
love and justice, a movement which should embrace all men who 
do not desire war.” 

The people were stirred by his closing thought—the impact of 
awakened China on the rest of the world. “Who welcomes the 
Chinese Liberation and The Common Program?” he asked. “All 
the oppressed of the earth—the people in Egypt, Iran, the peasants 
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in Brazil, our black brothers in South Africa. \\ hen these hear of 
the success of The Common Program in China they take new hope 
for their own liberation. Who are afraid of this new-found free¬ 
dom? Men like Dives who see Lazarus at their door. 

“May God help us all to see our own responsibility and to be 
obedient to our duty. And may all that we do be according to 

His truth and His righteousness.” 

This was the theme of Jim’s sermons and speeches wherever he 
went Always he met with tremendous enthusiasm. The churches 
and halls where he spoke in Peking, Nanking and Shanghai were 
crowded and the people swarmed around him. sometimes with tears 
in their eyes, to thank him for his message and to welcome us 

both to China. 

Now, with their new flag decorating even- chancel—a custom 
that has arisen out of the patriotic movement in the churches, not 
by government order—they can welcome a foreign friend on the 
new basis of equality and mutual respect. I felt that in the warm 
‘welcome home’ they gave us there was an unspoken desire to 
demonstrate that they do not forget or minimize the friendship they 
have had with Westerners in the past. Some will be honored as 
individuals, apart from their organization, in the way that Chinese 
regard Dr. Bethune and Agnes Smedley, who came on their own 
and gave unstintingly, beyond their strength. Rewi Alley, the New 
Zealander who helped to organize the Industrial Cooperative 
Movement twenty-five years ago, is also greatly beloved. Although 
the co-op movement received support from abroad it never became 
a foreignized project. Now the government takes full responsibility 
for the movement, including the training school for technicians 
which Rewi Alley founded in Kansu province, where he is still 

working, now under government direction. 

Other foreigners are giving leadership in China, but future nee s. 
the Chinese say, will be met largely by those who come, as the 
Russians do, to train technicians or advise on a'particular project 
and then return to their homeland. There will be more Chinese 
who will go abroad, not on foreign scholarships but sent by their 
own government to learn what is useful to China and to cultivate 

friendly relations with other peoples. 

CONVERSATIONS IN SHANGHAI 

The Shanghai Peace Committee arranged a. strenuous program 

for our fortnight in their city: conferences with national church 
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Soong Ching Ling (Madame Sun Yat-sen) entertains us at tea. 


organizations, interviews, receptions, and sermons and speeches for 
Jim every day. We had tea with Mmc. Sun Yat-sen in her home, a 
most enjoyable hour rejoicing over the new day in China. She 
had just launched her latest project, the magazine China Recon¬ 
structs , and asked our advice and help on how it could be most 
useful as a bridge between China and friends in the West. We 
dined with other old friends, mostly from capitalist and church 
backgrounds, whose views, on the whole, corroborated what I 
have already given you. 

I wrote home about one conversation with a prominent church 
woman I had never met until we chanced to sit beside each other 
at a church reception for us. She was a charming person who spoke 
English with a southern drawl acquired in America or from mis¬ 
sionary teachers. We became friends quickly and she confided to 
me that she found the new regulations irksome and was lonesome 
for her missionary friends who had left China. We talked of the 
background from which she and I both come—the comfortable 
middle class, with church association since childhood. We com- 
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pared notes and found that it was the Chinese revolution which 
had made us realize how little we had ever known of the privations 
and struggles of the workers and peasants. 

Mrs. Chou (as I will call her) now sees that their problems could 
not have been solved except by fundamental changes in society. 
She had been studying Marxist ideas like everybody else in China 
and she was sincerely trying to understand the new society and 
adjust herself to it. But she hadn’t yet found that emotional re¬ 
lease from the old complacency which alone could reconcile her 
for the loss of the pleasant but thoughtless security in which she 
had grown up. She had become uncomfortably conscious of her 
fine clothes, expensive house and style of living in contrast to the 
poverty around her. I could see she would like to quieten her social 
conscience by doing kind deeds to help needy persons, but she 
realized this was not sufficient. 

We talked about the bearing of Christian religion on the changes 
in her outlook due to the revolution. Mrs. Chou agreed that the 
teachings of Jesus, if taken seriously, would be dynamite to selfish 
economic practices, and therefore the spiritual implications had 
been emphasized and attention diverted from the material impli¬ 
cations. I told her what Dr. Wu Yi-fang had said about that in 
Nanking, from which we had just come. 

We recalled, offhand, various familiar lines from hymns which 
indicated how our Christian education had focussed attention on 
personal salvation. Only a few hymns called upon Christians to find 
solutions for the bitter problems of most of the human race. My 
new friend said the Communists had found these solutions for 
China, and in her heart she rejoiced and knew she ought to be glad 
to cooperate. She saw that she had not been living up to the prin¬ 
ciples she accepted when she joined the Church. She was beginning 
to realize what it meant to follow Jesus: to be as concerned for her 
neighbor’s welfare as for her own. 

In parting, Mrs. Chou gave my arm a squeeze and said our con¬ 
versation had helped her. I thanked her for talking frankly to me 
and told her of the book I hoped to write to help Canadians 
understand what she was learning at first-hand. She asked me to 
send her a copy. I am sure by the time it reaches her she will have 
travelled far on her spiritual pilgrimage. 
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WELCOMED BY THE CHURCH OF CHRIST IN CHINA 

In the Appendix is a list of our contacts for those readers 
who know some of these individuals or organizations. I will 
report briefly on one conference, with the national council of 
The Church of Christ in China, an organization founded twenty- 
five years ago to weld churches from many denominations into an 
indigenous church. Chinese churches founded by the United Church 
of Canada had joined this body, and so, this was our home church 
in China. 

The Council welcomed us warmly. Dr. Ying, the Chairman, in 
introducing Jim, said: “He is one of our family, a co-worker in 
our Church. He is a member of our Szechwan Synod gone abroad 
and returned. We welcome him as a good friend of China and a 
peace-worker.” 

Dr. H. H. Tsui, the General-Secretary, gave us a report on the 
Church of Christ in China since the Liberation. A few excerpts may 
be of interest to you. 

“Formerly,” he said, “twenty-one Foreign Mission Boards were 
related to our organization, with a total of four hundred mission¬ 
aries in China. We had a slogan that our organization was ‘church- 
centric’ but really we were ‘mission-centric.* Although nominally 
we were a national church, the missionaries were really in charge: 
‘the man in the back room.’ Now all that is changed. Finances 
from abroad are cut off and we trust entirely to Chinese Christians. 

“In 1950 we had 2,776 congregations in 20 synods. There were 
527 ministers, 944 local preachers and 173,823 members. Our 
membership has dropped because the ‘ricc-Christians’ left the 
Church at Liberation and some others believed the propaganda 
that the Church would be persecuted. The war in Korea drew 
our synods closer together. Our support increased. Although we 
have less money than formerly we are receiving it from a larger 
number of people. We are continuing our religious work in the 
Border Missions (among the national minorities on the southwest 
boundary) but we have turned our hospitals, schools and agri¬ 
cultural stations over to the government. 

“There is a new emphasis on study, in the Church as every¬ 
where else—for believers and for adherents. Our members have 
asked for political education and we have organized four hundred 
people in such groups, within the past two months. They study 
the New Democracy, current events and the Reformation in the 
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Church. We have moving pictures and other visual education. 
Our goal is a study group in every church. We support the govern¬ 
ment in carrying out The Common Program and we are helped by 
them, as in the remission of taxes on our property. Of the one 
hundred churches in Shanghai, fourteen arc connected with our 
organization. Denominationalisin will disappear in time. We will 
build a Church suitable for the Chinese people of today.” 

In a list of questions for Jim to answer, members of the 
national council showed most concern about the response of 
churches in the West to the world peace movement. The last 
question on the list was a personal one: “Will you tell us your 
own experience, particularly why you left the Mission and re¬ 
signed from the ministry of the United Church of Canada in 

1946?” 

Jim answered this frankly and fully. While I listened I watched 
their faces. They were all very thoughtful and deeply moved. When 
he finished, one of them stood up to thank him. He said: When 
you left China I did not understand the struggle which you had 
to face, in your own life, or in the Church. Nor did I under¬ 
stand the relation of it to the situation in China, because that, too, 
was not clear in my mind. I think most of us here would say the 
same. Now we know’ what the changes in our country meant and 
can appreciate your stand on the side of the people and for peace. 
You took the stand a Christian should take, and on behalf of our 
Church and our country, we are grateful to you.” 

We drove back to our hotel in silence, flooded by memories. 

Rev. William Chang, who studied in Knox College, Toronto, 
when Jim was also a student at the university, wrote to him aftei 
the meeting: “Although we have been friends for thirty years, I felt 
I really began to know you yesterday.” He came to sec us and told 
of his own frustrating experiences during the Kuomintang regime 
and of his rejoicing that the Liberation had brought new and better 
life to the Church as to all China. 

CHRISTIANITY HAS NOT FAILED 

As I write this chapter I have come across a summary of the 
attitude of Chinese Christians to the Church we Westerners took 
to them. An American engineer, Walter Illsley, took notes on an 
informal conference of Western delegates with Chinese Christian 
leaders attending the Asian and Pacific Peace Conference in Peking 
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in September 1952. He reports that Chen Chung-kwei, of the 
Chungking Theological Seminary (better known to Westerners as 
Rev. Marcus Chen) said: 

“Since the Liberation I have supported the motherland and 
opposed imperialism. I remember one missionary' saying, ‘All of 
our work is now a failure.’ I said to him, ‘Your work was to spread 
the Gospel; and those you converted still believe.’ He said, ‘But 
they are all anti-United States.’ I replied, ‘I do not think your 
work was to convert us to he United States citizens.’ But he only 
repeated, ‘We have failed.* 

“Many missionaries were confused about Christianity and im¬ 
perialism. I have heard that a committee has been set up to investi¬ 
gate why Christianity failed in China. I would ask why Christian¬ 
ity has failed in the United States and the United Kingdom? . . . 
The Church has confused imperialism and religion. 

“Our Western guests can see that we Chinese oppose imperialism 
and the United States (policy in Asia) but we are one hundred per 
cent Christians. Therefore, the real work of making Christians goes 
on. I am grateful to the missionaries for making me a Christian 
although they failed to make me a U.S. citizen.” 
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In Western countries, church members constitute a large pro¬ 
portion of the people. In China the nominal Christians in 1949 
were estimated at little more than half of one percent of the popu¬ 
lation of 500,000,000, the figure reached by recent statistics which 
were brought up to date since the Land Reform was completed. 
After Liberation, the ‘rice-Christians’ who had joined the church 
for economic advantages due to the prestige formerly enjoyed by 
association with foreigners, dropped out. Some others, intimidated 
by the criticism levelled against the imperialist connections of the 
Church, quickly renounced their membership. 

What of those to whom the Church is dear, whose religion 
nourishes their spiritual life regardless of outer circumstances? They 
form a tiny minority in vast China; as a minority their rights aic 
respected, by law and in fact. Their future growth depends on the 
soundness of the foundation now being laid for the Reformed 
Church. One young minister with whom I discussed this question 
said, “We must not expend our energy worrying about the fu¬ 
ture; our task in the present is to build a truly Chinese Church. 

THOSE WHO LOVE THE CHURCH 

This was Rev. C. W. Lee, pastor of the Community Church 
in Shanghai, who had spoken in Maple Leaf Gardens, Toronto, at 
the World Conference of Christian Education in August, 195°- 
He asked us to tell Christians in Canada that the Church in China 
can function freely. The government will even give help, if re¬ 
quested, to solve temporary financial difficulties. It is now up to the 
Church, he said, to prove that it can serve the people in the new 

society. 
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We had dinner with Bishop Lindcll Tsen, retired from the Honan 
Diocese, at the home of Bishop Robin Chen, still active in the 
Anglican Church of China. Bishop Lindell Tsen’s health, which 
necessitated his early retirement, is greatly improved since his re¬ 
turn from a long convalescence in Canada, where he made many 
close friends. He is unable to attend public meetings but he keeps 
in close touch with events in China and his face was radiant as 
he talked to us of the release from virtual bondage which has 
come to the peasants. 

He is confident that the Church has been purified in making her 
adjustments to the new society. He reiterated what he had often 
said in Canada, his belief that God is in the movements shaking 
the world, and will, in time, bring the nations together in peace 
and brotherly love. In parting, he handed us a gift for our Canadian 
Far Eastern Newsletter, even more generous than the one hundred 
dollars he contributed to it on leaving Canada! 

“I’m sure the Lord is using your Newsletter as an instrument for 
peace,” he said, and gave us his blessing. 

Bishop Lindell Tsen and his wife are the heads of one of 
China’s remarkable Christian families. They have eight children, 
all of whom arc engaged in Christian work. One son, C. V. Cheng, 
has followed his father as bishop of Honan Diocese. One daughter 
is married to the dean of Kaifcng cathedral. Another is the viva¬ 
cious and capable Rae Chen of the Peking YWCA, about whom 
I have told you. Others are teaching. (Different members of the 
family romanize their name differently, but Tsen, Cheng. Chen are 
all from the same Chinese character.) 

When you hear pessimistic rumors about Christians in China, 
think of this family and others like them—people of character and 
ability, who are not being “duped” or pushed around, but are 
helping to build a new Church and a new China. 

Many readers met the delightful couple, Rev. K. H. Ting and his 
wife Sui May, during their four years with the World Student 
Christian Federation in Canada, United States and Switzerland. 
They had often been in our home and it was good to go to theirs 
in Shanghai. Sui May had become Principal of St. Mary’s, formerly 
a church school for girls where she had studied in her teens. Sui 
May was endeavoring to bring closer together the older teachers 
who were used to working with missionaries and the younger 
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teachers who came on the stafl with the viewpoint of new China. 
She invited Jim to speak to the students. 

The laughing, rosy-cheeked girls romped across the campus to 
the assembly-hall. We followed sedately. “They re a lively bunch, 

I said to Sui May. She chuckled. “When we were girls, we "ere 
never flowed to be so undignified,” she said “but now we en¬ 
courage them to be spontaneous and free. It s a new day 1 r 
girls in China.” Afterwards she invited the staff to her home oi 
tea with us and an opportunity to ply Jim with questions. 

K H Ting is as suave and smiling as ever. He speaks in a de¬ 
liberate, dignified fashion that used to delight his friends abroad. 
He is now the General Secretary of the Christian Literature - 
ciety* Under his guidance obsolete literature will bed^arded am. 
new books and hymns will be written in line with the sell 
propagation of the Church Reform Movement. The Bible is being 
sold in larger quantities than ever. Many are reading it with new 
interest tolfind the ageless, universal truths. Religious tracts and 
magazines are being written with special care so that evey re d 
may be able to understand and relate the message to h.s own hi,. 

“I believe a most important contribution of the East to the com 
mon religious life and heritage of the world Christian commun,tv 
is the rediscovery of the simplicity of Jesus, K. H. l ing 
The Canadian Student , January .948. “Christians in India, China, 
and Jinan in their unique ways . . . will begin to tell their fellow- 
Christians elsewhere of how Jesus Christ, in all his directness, sets 

man free.” . . 

In another article in ,948, K. H. said: “The thcotegjan probes 
at the mystery of the Gospel, but the saint tries to seek God s g.acc 
to live out the vision of simplicity that is in the Gospel. 

This definition applies to an outstanding Church lc **V “ 
Yao-tsung, to whom one missionary referred as ^e man who 
saved the Church in China.” Dr. Wu would dtsclaim that hon^ 
I know. Yet, without his vigorous and fearless leadership 
who shared his concern, the Church might have colUp 
fear, confusion and paralysis, due to anti-commumst bystena spr a 
by the Chiang Kai-shek regime and increased by propaganda 

the West. 

~*A 7 m 7 lx>ok goes to press I hear that Rev. K. H. Ting has recently been 
appointed president of Ginling Union Theological Seminary, at Nanking. 
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The Church has been saved, largely, by the Christian Reforma¬ 
tion Movement. Wu Yao-tsung initiated this movement and work¬ 
ed tirelessly for its success. 

For thirty years Wu Yao-tsung has been the national secretary 
of the publications department of the Chinese Young Men’s Chris¬ 
tian Association. He spent some years in graduate study at Union 
Theological Seminary and Columbia University, New York. He has 
often represented the Chinese YMCA at international conferences. 
He is now one of the five Protestant members of the People’s Poli¬ 
tical Consultative Council in the Central Government. He is also 
one of the Chinese representatives on the World Council of Peace. 

Wu Yao-tsung has expressed his convictions about religion in 
the new China in many speeches and articles. Two paragraphs sum¬ 
marize the main points. Speaking of the leaders in the new govern¬ 
ment he says, “While the Communists themselves do not believe in 
religion, the government of China takes the stand that if religion 
serves the people and is not against the people, it should not be 
discriminated against and should be regarded as a full member of 
the united front in building the new China.” 

The objective of the Church Reformation Movement, he says, 
is to build a Church which will truly and fully express the aspira¬ 
tions of the Chinese Christians. It will be a Church in which love 
for their religion will be combined with love for their country, in 
which the Chinese Christians, free from the trammels of imperial¬ 
ism, will dig into the riches of the Christian Gospel and let them¬ 
selves become the medium through which this Gospel will shine 
in love and service to the people.” 

Westerners who dislike the Church Reformation Movement, 
doubting its independence from government domination, are cri¬ 
tical of Wu Yao-tsung. Those who understand his history and his 
work admire him. As it happens, Jim and I have had opportunities 
to know him better than most people, and my story of the Church 
in China would not be complete without a personal sketch. 

A CHRISTIAN LEADER IN 1940-1945 

V T. Wu (as he is called by most Westerners) was outspoken 
against the Japanese invaders and, after they had assassinated 
several Chinese liberals in Shanghai in 1940, Y. T. was urged 
to join the trek of students and intellectuals who became refugees 
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]Vu Yao-tsung, National Publications 
his wife. He is the outstanding le. 


on the campus of the West China Union University in Chengtm 
There, Y. T. continued his writing for the \ MCA and h 
among students. He was always in demand as a speaker anc 

group leader. . ... 

His health was precarious—an arrested case of tuberculosis. His 

wife was anxious but felt she must continue her mcdica P ract ‘ c <- 
in Shanghai and look after their two young sons. For two years 
Y. T. shared Jim’s rooms in a Mission house on the umvers y 
campus, while I was with our family in Canada. He in uen c J 
more than any Chinese. They had many long talks over questions 
related to the Church and the missionary movement. Y. t. 

the missionaries lived too much apart from the pe°P ® 1 ; .i 

to serve; they followed the foreign ways they had brought with 
them, and did not identify their interests sufficiently with the needs 

of the people. t< 

When Jim wrote me about Y.T.’s ideas, I remembered the vague 

unrest and frustration” we had felt all our years in ma. 
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occasion Y. T. warned a group of missionaries in outspoken lan¬ 
guage. Jim’s next letter to me gave the gist of these remarks: 

“Do you follow our Chinese newspapers closely?” Y. T. asked. 
“Have you seriously tried to understand the slogans of students 
who protest against the corruption and oppression of Chiang Kai- 
shek’s government? Do you know how the majority of our people 
feel about the threat of renewed civil war? If you do not see the 
justice of the people’s cause, you must realize that when the old 
order goes out, as it is bound to do, you will go out with it. It is an 
illusion to suppose you can avoid taking a political stand. To do 
nothing is a political stand; it is supporting the old order. Some of 
you even justify foreign aid to bolster up Chiang’s government. By 
so doing you are confusing the Chinese Christians and making 
more difficult the Church’s adjustment to the new order that is 
coming.” 

Y.T. approved of Jim’s participation in public demands to end 
the threat of civil war and substitute a settlement of the issues 
by the Marshall negotiations. Y. T. and Jim both spoke at these 
meetings, believing to do so was consistent with Christian principles. 
When Jim talked of resigning, because of the disapproval of his 
colleagues over such activities, Y. T. VVu urged him to stay in 
China, in the Mission if possible, and challenge the authorities, 
civil and. religious, on the right to work for peace in concrete 
terms. Everybody, of course, advocated peace as an abstract idea. 
Jim did not take Y. T.’s advice, but the two remained close friends. 

OUR SHANGHAI DISCUSSION GROUP 

When I rejoined Jim in Shanghai in 1947 I met Wu Yao-tsung 
for the first time. He had returned after the defeat of the Japanese. 
His health was no better, but daily rests enabled him to carry on 
his office work and accept many engagements to speak to students 
on current events. He was their counsellor in those trying days when 
the tide of the civil war had not turned in favor of the people, and 
Chiang Kai-shek was suppressing ruthlessly all protests against it. 

I found Y. T. a man prematurely grey, with a rather ascetic, serene 
face. His manner gave one the impression that his mind was pre¬ 
occupied with important matters. I could scarcely imagine him 
angry but in his speeches and writings he firmly denounced those 
who exploited the Chinese people. 

Y. T. asked us to join a group of foreign teachers and social 
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workers who met weekly with a few Chinese intellectuals to discuss 
current events as reported in the various Chinese papers and in 
common talk. They were able to analyze the changing situation 
and kept our spirits up, when things looked black, because they 
probed beneath the surface and understood the contending forces. 

Several of this group were Church members and, through them 
we felt the pulse of the Church. As the civil war spread, talcs ot 
Communist atrocities, circulated in China for over twenty years, 
increased in ferocity and were widely believed. A small proportion 
of the landlords and money-lenders who experienced the wrath 
of the peasants in North China, where the Land Reform had been 
carried out in large areas, were Church members 1 heir fate was 
quoted over and over, with variations, as proof that all Christians 
would be persecuted wherever the Communists gamed control. 
Some preachers spoke of the probable Communist victory as a time 

when they would have to meet in set ret. 

Y T was disgusted with that kind of talk. He was among the 
few Church people who did not rely on hearsay. For many yean 
he had studied Communist philosophy and practical polit ics an 
he made the acquaintance of Communist leaders whenever he could. 
He also made it a point to talk with workers and peasants, to lean 
why the Communists were winning their support. He became c - 
vinced that the Communists would lead the people to victory and 

fulfil their promises. 

He investigated many of the alleged injustices, inc uding the per- 
secution of Christians and the closing of some rural churches, 
found that atrocities had been inflicted by retreating KuommUn 0 
troops or by those posing as Communists in order to discredit therm 
In some cases the people, released from the old tyranny had taken 
revenge for grievances into their own hands and exacted a 

for their murdered kin. 

The new government officials had used some rural churches 
bJause of lack of other public buildings. When thei matter w 
brought to the provincial authorities satisfactory arrangements were 

made 5 so that pastors could continue worship 

meetings in the buildings. The property was not defaced and m 

some cases was used for both purposes, in turn, until th g 

ment could erect buildings. . . , 

Injustices on the part of Communists who came to he P 
government were largely due to a shortage of trained personnel 
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to manage the rapidly expanding area freed by the People’s Libera¬ 
tion Army. Inexperienced, young cadres sometimes lacked good 
judgment in handling situations. This was remedied when brought 
to the notice of senior officials and discussed frankly with them. 
One example of this kind was published in America by Dr. H. Y. 
Chang, a Chinese Christian who was one of a group kidnapped in 
May 1947. Dr. Chang told us his experience and we reprinted it in 
our Newsletter while he was in Canada.* 

As our departure for Canada in June 1947 drew near, we dread¬ 
ed bidding Y. T. good-bye. We felt anxious about his health and 
the risks he faced daily by his fearless stand against the civil war. 
Already, some liberals who dared to criticize the government had 
been assassinated; the Kuomintang were following the pattern of 
the Japanese occupation. There were also Chinese members of the 
YMCA Board who were strongly pro-Chiang Kai-shek and we 
feared they might find a way of dismissing Y. T. in spite of his 
popularity and prestige. 

A CHRISTIAN CONFIDENT OF THE FUTURE IN 1947 

As I walked with him across the campus that last day, I looked 
at his serene, confident face and wondered. I asked him how he 
kept from breaking under the strain, and also how he combined 
his Christian faith with his confidence in the Communists and their 
program for China. 

“I sleep well, and have learned to meet the demands of each 
day,” he said, “because I am sure of the outcome. These are dark 
days, (the Kuomintang army was still on the offensive in June 
1947) but the tide will turn and the people will win. Whether I 
die now or some years from now is not important considered in 
the light of all who have died. What is important is that I do not 
fail them. ‘Be thou faithful unto death.’ 

“In regard to your second question about Christianity and Com¬ 
munism, this is my experience. I was not brought up as a Chris¬ 
tian, as you missionaries were. I came into the Church as a mature 
man. Therefore, I am not emotionally tied by childhood associa¬ 
tions to the teachings and practices of the Church. Without strain 
I can select those teachings which are relevant to our era, those 
which contain timeless and universal truth. I have written a little 


*See Canadian Far Eastern Newsletter , June 10 , 1948 . 
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book about it, called No Man Hath Scan God, but 1 have not had 
the time to translate it into English." 

He told me some of the ideas in this book, including his own 

concept of God. 

Then he explained how. after a great deal of reading and 
thought, he had come to the conclusion that there is no gulf 
between Christians and Communists that cannot be bridged. We 
can work together,” he said. “Certainly, we do not need to destroy 
each other. There are quite a few of us in China who have 
reached these conclusions. Perhaps that will be one of the contribu¬ 
tions we can make to the Christian Church as a whole. 

Then Y. T. outlined for me points of comparison between 
Marxist and Christian thought, but I would not attempt to record 
them accurately here. I was impressed by the pains he had taken 
to search for common ground on which a Christian could con¬ 
scientiously cooperate with the policies of the future, for he had no 
doubt the'Communists would defeat Chiang and lead the govern¬ 
ment in a new regime. He judged the prospects by what had 
already taken place in areas controlled by the Communists from 
one to ten years since they settled in \ enan in 1935 - _ 

He found their practical program was in line with Christian 
ethics applied to social situations: land to the tiller, elected village 
governments, literacy, and public health. In all this, women had 
equal rights with men, a principle inherent in Christian teaching 
but not fully adopted in so-called Christian countries, 'i. I - be¬ 
lieved that Church leaders experienced in health and educa lona 
work could make a valuable contribution to these services wherever 
Communist influence was extended. On these grounds he thought 
it possible that missionaries would be welcomed for some yeais, 
provided they did not seek to continue their control of the institu¬ 
tions they had founded. They had talked of the time when their 
task would be done, the day when these churches, schools and 
hospitals would become strictly Chinese institutions. 

On the basis of Mao Tse-tung’s writings and his Party’s recor 
in the north, Y. T. was convinced the Communist leaders would 

continue to permit freedom of religious belief an P r * c 1C ' , 

concern about Christians is not what they believe bu how they 
behave,” he said. “If we had taken our Christian faith seriously 
and begun to tackle the basic problems of inequality and injustice, 
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Communism would now be taken, not as an enemy, but as a com¬ 
rade in a common cause.” 

(Later, I found confirmation of Y. T.’s expectations in the report 
of a Christian minister to the National Christian Council in Shang¬ 
hai, December 1948. He came from Shenshi province, near Yenan. 
where the Communists had been for over ten years. In all that time 
churches had continued to function in the province. Preachers 
were expected to live simply, like the common people, earning their 
living by fanning, trade or small industry. Their neighbors watched 
to see if they demonstrated the Christ-like character about which 
they preached. They were expected, by the Communists and the 
people, to be “patient, fearless and confident of their message.”) 

Y. T. WITS ANXIETY OVER CHURCH APATHY IN 1947 

On that June morning in 1947, Y. T. and I walked slowly through 
the university grounds then sat on a bench to continue our talk. I 
feared I was keeping him from an engagement. “Y’ou are leaving,” 
he said. “It is more important that we should talk than that I 
should attend my committee.” 

We discussed the struggle in China and how long it would take 
for the people to win. Then we spoke of the outlook for world 
peace and what part the Church would play in that struggle. The 
example of Chinese Christians in the civil war had not given 
much ground for hope. Some had followed missionaries like Dr. 
Walter Judd who closed his eyes to the mounting oppression and 
corruption of the Kuomintang. He strongly advocated unlimited 
American aid to Chiang Kai-shek. Other Christians remained silent, 
hoping to keep out of politics and not realizing that in a crisis their 
silence was a help to the status quo. 

Dr. Wu's sensitive face saddened. “Another world war may 
come,” he said, “but I am inclined to think the warmakers will not 
dare. They will bring us to the brink of it, time and again, per¬ 
haps, but the spirit of man will cry out against it. 

“Back of hysterical war propaganda is the imperialists’ fear of 
social change in the colonial world. They will try to suppress it 
all over Asia and Africa as they are trying now in China, Vietnam 
and Malaya. The oppressed people will grow stronger and more 
united in each country, as in China today. If our people are 
successful, and I am sure we will be, then the most hardened de- 
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fenders of a war to prevent social change will draw back from 
engulfing the whole world. 

“What does worry me, however, is your second point. What part 
will the Church throughout the world take to prevent the madness 
of extended war? And what will happen to the Church if she stands 
aside? She will be in the position of the Chinese Church at the 
present time. Unless there is a reformation the Church will dis¬ 
integrate, and God will use other ways of bringing salvation to 
men individually and socially. 

“The problem is acute in China now (in 1947)- Many of the 
finest students from Christian schools have gone up into Commun¬ 
ist territory, even at the risk of being caught and shot on the way. 
They have gone because they saw little example of leadership 
among Christians in this crisis. In the years to come they will not 
be attracted back into the Church unless there is a strong move¬ 
ment among Christians to adjust ourselves to the new social order. 

A similar pattern will be followed in all countries to which the 
missionary movement has brought Christianity from W estern lands. 

“A classless society, the goal pictured by the Communists, has a 
strong resemblance to the Christian concept of the human race 
as one family, implied in the doctrine of the fatherhood of God. 
We must participate in building this society. To do so. we must 
learn to understand the class society we now have. 

“Above all, we Christians must prove ourselves as deeply con¬ 
cerned as the Communists to abolish poverty and war. We must 
take our ideals out of the far-distant future and turn them into 
realities. We must re-make the Church to serve a changing China. 

“The Roman Catholic Church reflected the paternalism of 
feudalism. The Protestant Church emphasized individualism, the 
driving force of capitalism. We must build a Church that will foster 
the highest aspirations of cooperation and collectivism in the 

coming socialist era. 

“Formerly we have looked foi God’« purposes in nature and in 
the heart of man; now we must also discover His purpose in the 
laws governing social processes. We need to recognize the uni¬ 
versality of truth; that God‘«= purpose works in many ways and 
through many people, including atheists. God is evervwhem: \U 
is not limited to areas prescribed by those who believe certain do, - 

trines.” 

This conversation of five years ago, which I recorded soon after 
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we parted, gives the background for the Church Reform Move¬ 
ment today. Y.T. Wu was too busy to write us during those five 
strenuous years but we read his articles in magazines and noted 
his increasing concern with the Communist charge that the V\ estem 
missionary movement and the churches established in various 
countries by its efforts were actually the instruments of imperialism. 
Dr. Wu did careful historical research on this problem and be¬ 
came convinced the accusation was well-founded. Now the reasons 
for the bewilderment, confusion and semi-paralysis in the Chinese 
Church during the revolution became clear. Y. T. did not turn 
from the Church in despair. He studied the influence of imperialism 
on the Church more closely. 

Naturally, his acceptance of the charge brought him the hostility 
of many missionaries and church people who had not come to the 
same conclusion. Most of them had not even put the question to 
the test of objective scrutiny. They said Y. T. must be a Com¬ 
munist to think this way. He was not deterred by that hoary 
method of discrediting those who differ from their colleagues. He 
kept on wrestling with the problem of how to save the Church from 
disintegration and infuse new life into it, to fit the new day in 
China. 

He saw the revolution was, actually, the process of ridding China 
of foreign exploitation which retarded her internal political develop¬ 
ment. Until independence had been secured, China could not de¬ 
velop her economy to meet her own needs. If, therefore, any vestiges 
of imperialism remained in the Church they must be rooted out 
or the Church would be regarded as an enemy of progress and 
would not be supported by the people. This rooting out has been one 
of the major functions of the Christian Reformation, a preliminary 
step to the rebuilding of the Reformed Church. 

FAITH IN HIS RELIGION SUSTAINED IN 1952 

We met Dr. Wu again in Shanghai in the spring of 1952. His 
health had greatly improved in spite of the strenuous responsibilities 
lie was carrying, to promote the Christian Reformation. His faith 
in the cause of the people had been justified. Because of his con¬ 
cern for world peace, and for China’s defence against an invasion 
based on Korea, he was active on the Shanghai Peace Committee 
and attended many of the meetings and conferences arranged for 
Jim. He has not joined any political party. 
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On our last night Y. T. came to our hotel room for dinner, 
bringing his ‘Elisha,’ a younger man in the YMCA, Liu Liang-mo, 
who seems to be heart and soul with Y. T. in the reformation oi 
the Church The conversation centred around the place of religion 
in the new society. I asked Y. T. three questions: Do you still be¬ 
lieve the Christian and Communist points of view can be rcconcil- 
cd? If you believe the Communists have a correct interpretation of 
history and a solution for social problems, can you also believe 
in God? Is there any place left for the Christian interpretation 

of life? 

Y T answered all my questions in the affirmative. He told us of 
one mutual friend, now filling a responsible post in the new govern¬ 
ment, who says he has given up his religious ideas because they aie 
of no more use to him. Y. T.’s reply to him was: In that case, 

you didn’t have much to give up.” 

After telling us this incident Y. T. continued: “I have gone 
through this whole matter over and over again, and I have found 
quite the reverse from our friend. The study of Communist doc¬ 
trine, and especially the Thought of Mao Tse-tung and his appli¬ 
cation of Marxism-Leninism to China, have clarified my Christian 
ideas and strengthened my faith. I wrote a good deal of this down 
in my book, ‘‘No Man Hath Seen God,” twelve years ago. Most 
of it still stands, but I have made some revisions. I have not yet 
found time to carry out your suggestion, Mary, and translate 1 


into English. 

“The necessity to study the effects of imperialism in the mission¬ 
ary movement has illuminated more clearly for me what is wrong 
with the Church’s interpretation of Christianity. I have trace 
the sources of this use of the Church by the imperialistic influences 
of our day back through early church history.^ I find basic devia¬ 
tions from the thought and teaching of Jesus.” 

Y. T. talked for two hours and I took full notes but I could not 
do justice here to his sequence of thought on such a controversy 
subject. I shall pick out some of the high points. 

Y. T. is ‘a born teacher,’ and clearly led us through the ccntu |' ics > 
examining theological doctrines and Christian practice in the hg t 
of his new understanding of class society as it has developed and 
the changes that have taken place in it. The Church was a pai 
of this society and influenced by its worldly viewpoints. 

“Church members have opposed the violent nature of revolution 
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as immoral,” he said, “and, at the same time, they have justified 
the use of violence by those in authority who are, by the nature 
of their position, the ruling class. 

“The result is seen in the attitude of Christians, individually and 
collectively in the Church, towards colonialism, towards warfare by 
mass extermination and towards the use of anti-communism—with 
an emphasis on atheism—as an excuse for supporting the most 
oppressive leaders in countries now emerging from feudalism and 
colonialism. The result is appallingly clear in Korea.” 

All this, he said, was background for one’s own religious faith 
and the answers to the questions I had asked. His face grew 
radiant as he expounded to us his own concept of God and truth 
and the bearing of these beliefs on everyday life. I cannot resist 
including one or two paragraphs, however inadequately they con¬ 
vey his words. 

“As social organization developed, men thought of God in terms 
of the human beings they knew and regarded with the greatest 
respect: the Great Chief, Judge, Lord of Hosts, King and then— 
Father. This final concept grew out of a sense of moral purpose or 
design in the universe plus a very revolutionary view of society, 
namely, that all men were inter-related to all men on the basis of a 
common heritage, as children are related in a family. 

“The emphasis Jesus put on the concept of God as Father must 
have been most disturbing in a slave society, hardened by a tra¬ 
ditional theocracy and bound in national servitude to Rome. He 
rejected the old concept of King versus subjects, Lord versus slaves. 
Such men, in that day, did the will of the overlord blindly, fearfully 
or in verbal obeisance only, hiding what was in their hearts. Jesus 
said that is not the nature of the universe; human society is meant 
to be like a family where all the children are regarded with equal 
love and given equal opportunities to develop, where there is con¬ 
cern Ipr what happens to each one. This concern of the Father is 
imitated by the children who learn to live, not in jungle isolation 
or warring competitions, but in cooperation, rejoicing in the wel¬ 
fare of one another. 

“It was for these revolutionary teachings, which challenged the 
authority of the priests and those who used them to maintain the 
old economic and social order, that Jesus was killed. This is my 
answer to Communist friends who complain that Jesus did not rouse 
the people to overthrow their oppressors.” 
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Y. T.’s answer to Christians who consider his views too far re¬ 
moved from traditional concepts is more complicated. My notes 
are incomplete on this point, but this is how I interpreted his 
thought. In “probing the mystery of the Gospel” the theologians 
have sought to explain the death of Jesus in relation to God and 
to man’s redemption from sin. Iti so doing, they have emphasized 
personal salvation and largely overlooked social salvation. The 
historian studies the story of the Cross in the light of events of that 
a <rc, then he relates it to the history of mankind. The Christian be¬ 
comes a disciple of Jesus, often with limited understanding, in 
practical terms, of the path to which he has committed himself. 

As a student of history, Y. T. sees the life and death of Jesus 
Christ related to centuries of longing to bring the Kingdom of God 
on earth, in terms of spiritual and material salvation for all men, 
irrespective of their doctrinal beliefs about Him. As a Christian 
leader, Y. T. labors to deepen the understanding of those who desire 
to follow Jesus. This is his-concept of building a new Church. 

When we said good-bye to Y. T. in 1952 I remembered the 
Bible verse he had. quoted, in part, to me in 1947: 

Be thou faithful unto death , and I will give thee a crown of life. 

Y. T. has been faithful, in the face of persecution, misunderstand¬ 
ing and overwhelming responsibilities, faithful to Christ and to his 
own people. He has already received the reward, on earthy 1 he 
new Chinese Church, well-founded, is for him ‘a crown of life. 
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Postscript on Peace 


Before we left China in the spring of 1952 invitations were sent 
by the Chinese Committee for World Peace to the people of all 
Asian countries and those bordering on the Pacific Ocean to a 
September conference in Peking to discuss ways of achieving 
enduring peace. Not only were affiliates of the World Council ol 
Peace welcomed, but also individual observers and delegates from 
any organization which desired peace. 

Our hosts in China asked us to return for this great gathering, 
the first international meeting to be called by a country which 
had so recently emerged from semi-colonial dependence. W e did 
not think it would be feasible for us to accept, but we carried home 
with us their enthusiasm for the prospect. It is fitting, thcreloie, 
that my book should end on this note. 

This September conference was an unqualified success. It brought 
together people whose common bonds appeared to be main y geo- 
graphic proximity and which gave them a new sense o 
dependence and awareness of the strength engendered by solidarity 
in a universal cause. The guests were impressed by the magnificent 
hospitality of their Chinese hosts as well as by ‘hew vigor and 
efficiency, characteristics of the people of the new China, lhey 
indeed made the most of the opportunity to demonstrate their 
desire for international friendship. And it was done in surroundings 
which reflected the beauty of China’s ancient culture, now at the 


disposal of all the people. 

The theme of the conference thrilled all who attended it, for t e 
majority of the delegates came from neighboring Asian lands, where 
war is now ravaging their homes or hangs like a dark threat over 
them. The four primary objectives of the conference were: arma¬ 
ment reduction in all nations; cultural and economic exchimg 
between nations; opposition to the use of Japan as a 1 
by elements in the United States who wish to extend the war 
Korea; above all, a peaceful settlement of the Korean war. 
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Soong Ching Ling (Mme. Sun Yat-scn) giving the opening address at 

the Asian and Pacific Peace Conference. 
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The Chinese people’s interest in peace is symbolic of a new out¬ 
look on life. In the past the Chinese people have certainly loved 
peace and longed to be rid of the torments of war and its disas¬ 
trous effects. Today, however, their desire for peace is not merely 
created by the lack of it in their part of the world. Rather, it is 
based on a new understanding of world conditions and the national 
reorganization which must be achieved to bring lasting happiness 
to all the people. 

Today the Chinese know that peace is essential to friendship 
with other peoples and the fulfillment of their economic and cul¬ 
tural needs. They wish to safeguard peace. They know that wishful 
thinking—no matter how sincere—will not bring peace. I hey know 
that hard work is required if peace is to prevail and to be extended. 
They feel keenly the responsibilities of peace-loving people in a 
world of upheaval and uncertainty. 

This sense of responsibility led to the formation of the China 
Committee for World Peace on October 2, 1949, the day following 
the founding of the People’s Republic of China, a sequence which 
shows their high regard for the cause of peace. 1 he committee in¬ 
cludes representatives from all democratic parties and people s 
organizations in China. It has coordinated the work within its own 
borders and represented the people of China in every phase and 
at all gatherings of the world peace movement. 

On our last evening in China, members of this Committee dined 
with us at the home of their chairman, Kuo Mo-jo, who came to 
meet us on our arrival. T. he vice-chairman is Chen Shu-tung, a 
venerable man with white hair and beard, whom we had met on 
several occasions but did not know intimately. He is on the 
National Committee of the People’s Political Consultative Council 
and an uncle of our friend, Dr. Wu Yi-fang, vice-president of 
Ginling University. I noticed he seldom joined in the conversation 
and supposed it was because his hearing was impaired. His eyes 
had a faraway look. Later, I learned that it was because he had 
that day suffered a great loss in the death of his wife, companion 
of many years. Earlier in the day, members of the Committee, in 
expressing their sympathy, assumed he would not attend the dinner 
for us. But they were mistaken. He smiled and said, No, I shall 
not stay at home. I will be on hand to say farewell to our foreign 
friends who have come so far in the name of peace.” 
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GOVERNMENT IN NEW CHINA 

It should be borne in mind that China has never had any machinery 
for general national elections; there has never been even a pretence of 
democratic government. The new leaders of China were confronted with 
a severe handicap when they sought to establish a truly democratic 
peoples government. They started by setting up different levels of gov¬ 
ernment representing all parties and voluntary organizations. The record 
shows steady progress towards universal elections. 

In May 1948, the Communist Party proposed holding a Political 
Consultative Conference to pave the way for the establishment of an 
elected coalition government. In June, a committee was set up to do the 
preparatory work for the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Confer¬ 
ence (CPPCC). The First Plenary Session of the CPPCC was held m 
Peking on September 21, 1949. There came 662 delegates from fourteen 
political parties, nine administrative regions and special municipalities, six 
army units, and sixteen national organizations (such as the All-China 
Federation of Labor, Women’s and Youth Federations, Students' Federa¬ 
tion) including a number of individuals invited on the basis of personal 
merit. The Conference discussed thoroughly the laws to be enacted and 
the personnel to be nominated for leading positions. It adopted the 
Common Program of the CPPCC (constitution), the Organic Law of the 
Central People’s Government of the People’s Republic of China and 
the Organic Law of the CPPCC. It elected a Chairman, six Vice- 
chairmen, and fifty-six members of the Central People’s Government 
Council, and proclaimed the founding of the People’s Republic of C hina 
on October 1, 1949. 

THE KUOMINTANG UNDER SUN YAT-SEN 

The Kuomintang is full of contradictions; it has both led and stifled the 
Chinese Revolution. Founded by Sun Yat-sen in 1919, the Kuomintang 
(Nationalist) Party was reorganized in 1924 to include all Chinese ‘evo¬ 
lutionary groups (especially the Communists). Based on Sun Yat-sen s 
famous Three Principles—national independence, people's democracy, and 
people’s livelihood, and reinforced by his Three Policies—support for 
China’s workers and peasants, cooperation with Communists, and friendly 
alliance with Soviet Russia, the Kuomintang led the Chinese Revolution 
against the feudal landlords, until 1927, and established a coalition gov¬ 
ernment at Nanking. Chiang Kai-shek then betrayed the Revolution. 
Madame Sun (Soong Ching Ling), the widow of the founder withdrew 
from the party, saying "the revolution was driven underground by frightfu 
slaughter and terrorism.” 
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He placed himself at the head of a clique of militarists and bureaucrats 
and ruled China by using the Kuomintang as an instrument of oppression 
and thought control. 

JERUSALEM MEETING, INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY CONFERENCE, 1928 

The reports of this meeting were published in eight volumes by the 
International Missionary Council, New York. Volumes IV, V and VI, 
dealing with the Christian Mission and the social issues of Race Conflict, 
Industrial Problems and Rural Problems respectively, show that the 
Church was concerned about “imperialism” in those days, although that 
term was not used. 

Dr. Crommelin of the Netherlands declared at the Jerusalem meeting 
(Vol. 1. The Christian Message, page 337): 

“The West has been imposing a new industrial system on the East and 
the East secs that the bulk of the profits arising from this system go out 
of the country. They are not content with this situation and they are 
inclined to identify this type of exploitation with Christianity and with 
the missionary enterprise. The Church must face this question: Have 
Christians the right to think that they can exploit the backward sections 
of the world at any cost and in any way, and overcome opposition to this 
exploitation by force if necessary? There is only one answer to this 
question, and the West might as well understand that in any conflict 
which arises out of the exploiting attitude the West will lose.” 

Bishop Francis McConnell of the American Methodist Church said 
on “The Christian Approach to Industrial Problems” (Vol. 5, page 
138) : 

“Missionaries often dare not speak out,” he said, “because they will 
be deported from mission fields by government authorities if they do. 
If the time should ever come when missionaries feel that they must 
take risks in speaking on economic situations, particularly in their fields, 
there is an obligation on the Church and the mission boards to stand 
by them, sharing their peril, and finding new fields for them.” 

American delegates urged that Western countries be asked to withdraw 
warships and gunboats from Chinese waters where their presence was 
deeply resented by the people. 

British and French delegates blocked the resolution. The following 
compromise was found: 

“This International Missionary Conference meeting at Jerusalem in 
1928 records its conviction that the protection of missionaries should be 
only by such methods as will promote goodwill in personal and official 
relations, and urges upon all missionary societies that they should make 
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no claim on their governments for the armed defence of their missionaries 
and their property.” 

WORLD PEACE MOVEMENT 

The world peace movement has already demonstrated the wish of the 
people to abolish atomic warfare, by the petition circulated in all countries 
and signed by 500,000,000 in 1950. This may well have been the force 
that stayed the use of the atom bomb in Korea. The Petition for a Pact 
of Peace to be signed, first by the Five Great Powers, and eventually by- 
all nations, has 600,000,000 signatures. The World Council of Peace will 
continue to strive for such a pact until it is achieved. Disarmament will 
follow and a new era of peaceful development in all countries will be 

ushered in. 

In July 1952, the World Peace Council issued a call to a Congress 
of the Peoples for Peace to meet in Vienna, December 1952. To this 
Congress from 85 countries came people representing all political opinions, 
economic classes and creeds. It was one of the most representative and 
significant international meetings ever held in the interests of peace. 

The Congress was open to all, with full guarantee of free speech and 
careful consideration of every' proposal for peace. Despite the diversity 
of die delegates on other matters, there was complete agreement that all 
international disputes could be solved by negotiation. They agreed also 
that basic causes of war, including national suppression and the arma¬ 
ments race—must be removed. 

Their decisions fill two documents: “The Address to the Governments, 
of the Five Great Powers” and “The Appeal of the Congress of the 
Peoples” published in Peace Review, February 1953. It may be obtained 
for 10c at 25 Cumberland Street, Toronto. 

MARSHALL NEGOTIATIONS FOR A 
KUOMINTANG-COMMUNIST TRUCE JANUARY 1946 

A—In January 1946 Chiang Kai-shek, on the advice of General Marshall 
of the United States, agreed to a truce in hostilities against the Com¬ 
munist Party of China. He called representatives of all political parties 
to a Political Consultative Conference. An agreement was drawn up to 
establish a coalition government of all parties. Chiang Kai-shek was to 
be the president, a National Assembly was to be called, a democratic 
constitution drawn up and the Kuomintang and the Communist armies 
were to be reorganized into one national army. The sc steps were to c 

taken in the order listed above. 

Chiang Kai-shek did not carry out the agreement. His excuse was the 
Communists’ refusal to lay down their arms before a coalition govemmen 
had been formed. The Communists, who had been betrayed by Chiang 
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in 1927 and again in 1941, said that any departure from the agreed 
order would amount to suicide. They maintained their willingness to 
cany out the agreement signed by Chou En-lai (the present premier and 
foreign minister) and by Chang Chun (the premier of the Kuomintang 
government at that time) and by General Marshall of the United States. 
Phis agreement "as included in the Washington White Paper, U.S 
Relations with China,” published in 1949 in Annexes to Chapter V. 

In the clauses of the agreement dealing with military affairs, it is 
stated that the new national army was to contain 90 Kuomintang divisions 
to 18 Communist divisions, each to contain 14,000 men. 

p_See page 217 "United States Relations with China” for quotation 

referred to in Chapter 23. 

C_“On December 27 (1946) General Marshall, in reply to the Generalis¬ 

simo’s request for his comments on the situation, made the following 
remarks: It was unlikely that the Communists would commit themselves 
to an agreement at this time due to their overwhelming suspicion that 
it was the Government’s intention to destroy them by military' force. The 
Government’s military commanders had erred considerably in their opti¬ 
mistic estimate of what they could achieve toward suppression of the 
Communists. They had stated in June (1946) that Kiangsu Province 
would be cleared of Communist forces within two months and the 
Province had not yet been cleared. At the same time they had said that 
the Communists could be brought to terms from a military standpoint 
within three months. That had not occurred after six months . . .” 

—Page 216 “United States Relations with China.” 

p)_On January 8 , 1947, Marshall returned home when he be¬ 
came Secretary of State. In his first speech to Congress in that 
capacity he gave two hours of testimony in which he made these “salient 
points," published in the New York Herald Tribune of February 21, 1948. 
(Late City edition, page 1.) 

1 . The Chinese government, to win the loyalty of the people in the 
war against the Communists, must end waste and corruption, broaden 
representation in the government and improve the plight of the peasants ... 

4 “There is no concrete evidence that the Chinese Communists arc 
receiving support from the Soviet Union or other outside sources.” 

5. The Chinese aid program, (from the U.S.), though essentially 
economic, will provide China with various emergency relief supplies, thus 
enabling it to use for military purposes money which it otherwise would 
have to spend on these commodities.” 

NATIONAL CAPITALISTS 

During the period of New Democracy, the term “national capitalists” 
distinguishes persons in private business from the former “bureaucratic 
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capitalists” (government officials), who amassed great fortunes through 
control of industry via their power in government. 1 he new term also 
signifies a distinction between owners of large stores or factories an 
those formerly known as “compradorcs,” who were agents for foreign 
firms with extensive investments. 

“Petty bourgeoisie” includes intellectuals and owners of small shops or 
factories, many of which produce handicrafts. 

WOMEN IN GOVERNMENT 

Soong Chins Ling (Mine. Sun Vat-sen) is one of the six Vice-Chairmen 

of the Central People’s Government Council. Two other wo ™ e " aTe 
Council members: Mme. Tsai Chang, Chairman of the All-China 
Women’s Federation and Tcng Hsiao-pmg (Mme Chou En Lai) 

Vice-Chairman of the Federation. Other women in the Cabinet arc Miss 

Shih Liang, Minister of Justice and Mme. L, Teh Chuan, Minb _ 
Health. In China today GO women hold important posts in the Centra 
People’s Government, administrators, directors of bureaux and heads of 

partments and Council members. 

COMMODITY UNIT 

Commodity Units and Bank Deposits: A specific sum deposed would 
purchase specific amounts of rice, cloth, oil, salt and fuel. A month atcr 
5 “ the prices of any of these commodities had risen, the deposit, «hen 
withdrawn, would buy the same amount of these goods as at Use: timeso 
depositing. That is, a person depositing $100 would receive $150 for . 
from the bank on demand, if that corresponded to the price 

commodities. 

IMPORTANT DATES IN RECENT CHINESE HISTORY 

1840 
1850 


3 :^—. crushed 

1898 Lolt a^-lin^anehus ^ - 
anti-foreign movement. Defeated by Eight Allied Armies 

1899 Open Door Policy initiated by the U.S.A. Yat-scn. 

1911 Overthrow of Manchus. Republic established > 

Warlord period begins. Democratic 

1919 May Fourth Movement. Beginning of Chine e 

Revolution. (Sec separate Appendix on this topic.) 

1921 Communist Party founded. v ,t-sen's 

1924 Kuomintang reorganized as united front, aSC , g Ya t-scn.) 
Three Policies. (See Appendix on Kuomintang und< 
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1925 Death of Sun Yat-sen. 

1926 Northern Expedition of KMT-Communist armies against warlords 
launched. 

1927 April: Chiang Kai-shek betrays the Revolution. Period of terror 
begins. August: Chinese Soviets established in Kiangsi Province. 

1931 Japanese invade Manchuria. 

1934-35 The Long March. Eight thousand mile trek of Communists from 
Kiangsi to Ycnan, Shensi Province. 

1936 “Sian Incident,” Capture of Chiang Kai-shek by his own generals. 
Chiang agrees to end the Civil War and resist Japan. 

1937 War of Resistance to Japan begins. 

1941 New Fourth Army (Communist-led) attacked by Chiang Kai-shek. 

1945 Japan defeated. 

1946 General Marshall’s negotiations for a coalition government fail. 
Chiang resumes the Civil War. 

1949 October 1st, Inauguration of People’s Republic of China. 


BASIC DOCUMENTS OF NEW CF 



The following documents referred to in this book are available in 
pamphlet form in the English language. 

The Common Program and other documents of the First Plenary Ses¬ 
sion of the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference. 

The Marriage Law of the People’s Republic of China. 

The Agrarian Reform Law of the People’s Republic of China. 

The Trade Union Law of the People’s Republic of China. 

Labor Insurance Regulations of the People’s Republic of China. 

Besides the above, there is A Guide to New China which gives all official 
data about new China. 


These pamphlets arc published by the Foreign Languages Press, 
Peking. Many important speeches and writings by Mao Tse-tung and other 
leaders arc also available in English. China’s New Democracy by Mao Tse- 
tung, published by the New Century Publishers, New York, in 1944, con¬ 
tains the theoretical basis for the new government. 


“CADRE” 

The Chinese term for cadre is kan bu and it means a person responsible 
for carrying out a certain project. It was first used in China by the Kuo- 
mintang in Sun Yat-sen’s days. It is used extensively by the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party to refer to their own trained political workers—many of 
whom studied under Mao Tse-tung and the other leaders during their 
twelve years in the Yenan eaves. Since Liberation the term is applied to 
persons trained to give political leadership in the community whether 
they are Communists or not. They are young men and women who have 
had intensive political education and probably special training in the fields 
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of work to which they are appointed-the trade unions or tire Peasant 
Associations, for instance. 

A cadre is sent to every village by the Central Government to help the 
peasants analyze their situation and work out their program. He or she 
prepares the way for Land Reform and remains in the village afterwards, 
living right there in the headquarters of the Peasants Association. I he 
cadre reports new laws and government action to the villagers, and tells 
them about the various government agencies which can assist them in 
developing better agriculture. The cadre is there to advise and interpret 
the law, not to enforce it. Law enforcement was the duty of the militia 
under the Military Government and, later, under the \ lllagc Council. 

RICH PEASANT ECONOMY 

From 1946 to 1950, lands and properties of farmers classified as Rich 
Peasants were confiscated and redistributed. The Agrarian Reform Law 
of 1950 changed this policy. Why? 

In May 1946 the Communist Party of China sanctioned the peoples 
demand for land redistribution in the areas they controlled. Most of the 
rich peasants sided with powerful landlords because both groups were 
affected by the policy to reduce rent and interest. Both also were found 
aiding counter-revolutionary elements. The rich peasants were, t ere ore, 
treated as the landlords; they w-crc permitted to retain only a small portion 

of land and one house. 

After Liberation, the new land-owning peasants hesitated to reclaim 
wasteland or to buy more land lest they too would be classed as rich 
peasants and have their land requisitioned. To encourage the maximum 
increase in production, the policy was changed. Article 6, Section wo o 
the Agrarian Reform Law of 1950 reads: 

“Land owned by rich peasants and cultivated by themselves or by hired 
labor, and their other properties, shall be protected from infringement. 

“Small portions of land rented out by rich peasants shall remain un¬ 
touched. But in certain special areas the land rented out by rich peasants 
may be requisitioned in part or in whole with the approval of the 
People’s Government at provincial or higher level. 

“If the portions of land rented out by rich peasants of a semi-landlord 
type exceed in size the land tilled by themselves and by their hired labor, 
the land rented out should be requisitioned. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

“Foreign trade in 1951 more than doubled that in 19o0 and far 

exceeded the average pre-war level ... 

“In the first half of 1951, before Britain joined the U.S. embargo her 
trade with China through Hongkong rose to $251,000,000. . . . bino- 
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British trade relations go back three hundred years. It formerly averaged 
$280,000,000 a year. Today (October 1952) trade between Britain and 
China is more than 80 percent below this average, although it might be 
two to three times higher than the best pre-war years.” (China Monthly 
Review, October 1952.) 

The American blockade of China has affected the trade of all nations 
who arc receiving U.S. aid. In June 1952, big British firms, finding that 
they no longer carry on business on a profitable basis, closed their offices on 
the Shanghai Bund and in other ports where they had undisputed sway for 
over a hundred years. Hongkong papers reported John Keswick, manag¬ 
ing director of Jardinc Matheson and Go., as saying: The natural evo¬ 
lution of the firm’s business showed that the emphasis has changed from 
trading in China to trading with China.” 

At the International Economic Conference at Moscow in 1952, China 
made trade arrangements with eleven nations including Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Belgium, West Germany, the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
Ceylon, Indonesia, Pakistan and Finland with a total import and export 
value of $224,000,000. Later that year, in Peking, some Japanese business 
men concluded a trade agreement amounting to some $180,000,000 with 
the China Committee for the Promotion of International Trade. This 
Committee consists of government officials, prominent figures in trade, 
finance, economics, industry, commerce, cooperatives, and trade unions. 

CHINA RECONSTRUCTS 

China Reconstructs is published in English six times a year by the 
China Welfare Institute in Shanghai. It chronicles all aspects of life and 
achievements of the Chinese people. Its articles arc by outstanding men 
and women of various nationalities, religious beliefs, and politics. It is 
amply illustrated by woodcuts, photos, charts, and color pages. Subscrip¬ 
tion rates are $1.50 for one year, $2.75 for two years, and may be obtained 
from: Canadian Book Service, 68 Nairn Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 

PEOPLE’S LIBERATION ARMY — RULES 
OF DISCIPLINE 

Three disciplinary rules for PLA (by Mao Tse-tung): 

1 . Obey orders under all circumstances. 

2. Do not take a single needle or a piece of thread from the people. 

3. Hand in all booty to the government. 

Eight points for attention: 

1. Talk to the people politely. 

2. Observe fair dealing in all business transactions. 

3. Return everything you have borrowed. 

4. Pay for anything you have damaged. 

5. Do not beat or scold the people. 
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6 . Do not damage crops. 

7. Do not fool around with women. 

8 . Do not ill-treat prisoners of war. 


DEATH PENALTIES 

Large-scale executions, including the massacre of whole families or 
even villages, was common under the Kuomintang, to destroy its oppon¬ 
ents. Even small crimes such as theft were often punished by death. 

The record indicates that under the new regime, only a small fraction 
of the population have been given the death penalty. 

A missionary from Szechwan gave me the following information: 

There were four categories or phases of executions in China since 
Liberation. 

(1) Persons engaged in counter-revolutionary' fighting or sabotage. In 
the first few months after Liberation (especially in Szechwan), bands 
of men, many of them ex-KMT soldiers led by KMT officers or agents, 
continued fighting the People’s Liberation Army. Thus, when the 1 LA 
routed such a gang, their leaders were executed. 

(2) In the movements against landlordism, when peasants rose up 
against their landlords, they often took drastic action and some landlords 
were killed. Such action was not approved by the authorities, but it was 
not punished, because of the past excessive provocation. 

(3) During land reform, the people made extensive accusations against 
all their former oppressors: landlords and their henchmen. Special couits 
were set up to deal with them. Those convicted of particularly heinous 
offenses were sentenced to cxccution-they would have received similar 
treatment under U.S. or Canadian law—for the evidence proved them 
guilty of all three crimes: murder, rape, and extortion. 

(4) In Chcngtu, about 1,200 counter-revolutionaries were arrested one 
morning. Each was thoroughly investigated. Only 34 were sentenced to 
be executed because they were responsible for the death of progressives 
before and/or after Liberation. Another 29 were sentenced to «ccution 

if after a year’s chance they did not reform; if they re or ™ c > Reived 
tence would be changed to a term in prison. 1 he remaining 1,137 rcccivec. 

prison sentences ranging from 6 months to life but always sidjcc 
mission if they reformed. 


MAY FOURTH MOVEMENT 1919 

The May Fourth Movement of 1919 was the beginning of Chinas 

modem revolutionary history. Huge student demonslrat.ons in Peking 
protested the government’s weak attitude towards the tern ,of the \ er 
sallies Treaty which affected China. China, one of the victor ous all.es o 
World War I. was to hand over to Japan the economic interests and eon 
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cessions held by defeated Germany. Japan had already insulted and 
crippled China by forcing upon her the infamous Twenty-One Demands 
of 1915 by which Japan sought to control China. 

May 4th, 1919, marked a turning point in the development of the 
labor movement and a clearer understanding of the role of intellectuals 
in the revolution. From this time students have taken an active stand on 
political issues. Industrial workers in China, inspired by the Russian 
Revolution, organized protests to support the students. This upsurge led to 
the rapid growth of the labor movement, the founding of the Com¬ 
munist Party in 1921, and the reorganization of the Kuomintang, Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen’s party, in 1924. May 4th is now celebrated as National Youth 
Day. 

STUDENTS AND THE REVOLUTION 

Brutal and ruthless police suppression was used against the students by 
Chiang. “A Group of Christian Spectators” wrote to the Shanghai Evening 
Post and Mercury (May 27, 1947) describing the student demonstrations 
against Chiang’s civil war which otok place that same month in Nanking. 
Excerpts follow: 

“From our own eyes, it was apparent that the police did not intend to 
just only drive off the mass, but to beat them to death. They beat the 
students so hard that quite a number of spectators at the scene cried.... 
The police apparently did not excuse the girl students. When one girl 
student who was heavily beaten fell on the road bleeding, the policemen 
did not stop; but, with their hard shoes, stood on her body and stamped 
their feet_The students fought the police with fists and were not pre¬ 

pared to fight. The police fought the students with bats, hard sticks, etc., 
and were prepared to fight.” 

An insidious system of “thought control” was carried out among students 
and teachers; it was enforced by the large body of secret police and the 
Youth Corps (San Min Chi I). The latter organization closely resembled 
the Hitler Youth Movement. Chiang Kai-shek warned Chinese youth. 
“You must join the Youth Corps as the only course and the absolutely 
essential road to establish your careers and serve your country.” 

A 1946 letter from Shanghai told of a professor’s threats to flunk and 
disqualify students who did not join the Youth Corps. The same man gave 
to the secret police names of students who were arrested and flung into 
concentration camps. Several of these students were killed. The letter 
also described what happened when the New Life Movement took over a 
building formerly used by Chiang’s gestapo. Entering the building a day 
earlier than planned, “they saw several students lying in advanced stages 
of torture. They had tom-out finger-nails, broken thighs, kicked-in ribs, 
etc. And in the yard at the back were many shallow graves.” 
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Missionaries who tried to arouse their colleagues to protest against the 
brutal persecution of students were told: “Missionaries arc guests and 
should not interfere in the ways of the government.” Many of these no¬ 
protest” people are today indignant that collaborators with Clnang s ges- 

tapo are now being punished. 


WARREN AUSTIN’S SPEECH IN THE 
UNITED NATIONS 

On November 28, 1950, Mr. H. C. Wu, representing the People’s 
Republic of China, came to the United Nations Security Council and 
accused the United States of armed aggression against China’s territory o 
Taiwan (Formosa). Before he spoke, Mr. Warren Austin, then leader of 
the United States delegation, declared that American friendship to China 
is shown by the large quantities of aid given to China, by the 13 college* 
in China established by American Protestant missions, by American 
medical work, by the thousands of Chinese who were educated m the 

United States, and so on. 

“The preservation of China’s territorial and administrative entity has 
been a major tenet of American policy . . . (which) was not relaxed when 
Japanese imperialism was replaced by Soviet imperialism in 1945 
. . . “It was U.S. opposition to Japanese expansionism (against China) 
which led to Pearl Harbor.” He then went on to accuse the Chinese 
People's Republic of aggression in Korea. American bombings of Northeast 
China he dismissed as an “unfortunate mistake.” 

MINORITIES GAIN AUTONOMY 

By the end of June 1952, one hundred and thirty autonomous regions 
of various levels had been set up containing nearly 4,500,000 people of 
various minorities. The establishment of autonomous regioas will enable 
these minorities to have their own governments and manage their own 
affairs. 

An autonomous region will manage its own finances, develop its own 
economy, culture and education and build its own public security forces 
and militia. Some idea of the benefits the minority people will gain from 
regional autonomy can be seen from China s first established autonomous 
region in Inner Mongolia set up in 1947. During the past five years great 
progress has been achieved there in the growth of its economy, culture 
and education. In farming areas bumper crops have been produced, while 
in herding districts, livestock production has more than doubled since pre- 
liberation days. ... At present, over 61 percent of the school-age children 
are attending schools; more than 300,000 copies of textbooks in the Mon¬ 
golian language were printed in the past year. 
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THE CHINA WELFARE INSTITUTE 

The China Welfare Institute was founded fifteen years ago by Soong 
Clung Ling (Madame Sun Yat-sen). Its two main objects are: 

(1) Promotion of international cooperation and world peace; (2) Pro¬ 
motion of health, social welfare and cultural advance for the Chinese 

people. 

In 1938, the Institute (then known as the China Defence League) 
welcomed Dr. Norman Bcthunc, the famous Canadian surgeon, to China. 

It helped him establish the International Peace Hospitals and the Bcthunc 
Medical College, now important parts of New China's health services 
and a lasting memorial to the friendship of the Chinese and Canadian 
people. 

The Institute's latest venture is the magazine China Reconstructs 
(described in another Appendix). 

STRATEGY AND TACTICS 

Since the military strength of the People's Liberation Army was 
numerically smaller than the Kuomintang Army, the PLA had to rely 
on strategy and tactics. The chief aim of Mao Tsc-tung’s military policy 
was the annihilation of enemy manpower, rather than acquisition of urban 
centres. Careful planning preceded all engagements, and hazardous posi¬ 
tional battles in the early years were avoided. Hence the Kuomintang 
forces became concentrated in the large cities, with only a tenuous hold on 
the chief lines of communication, while the Communists dominated the 
surrounding countryside. After 1947 the tide of battle turned when the 
PLA wiped out large numbers of Nationalist troops; often whole brigades 
surrendered with equipment intact. The numerical superiority of the 
contending forces was reversed and with little difficulty the People’s 
Liberation Army swept aside what opposition remained. 

U. S. AID TO CHIANG KAI-SHEK 

On March 1, 1948, U.S. Information Service published a list of U.S. K 
aid and loans to Chiang Kai-shek’s government since V-J Day, totalling 
more than three billion U.S. dollars. This included wartime surplus goods 
marked down, some to 1 percent of cost. These and other items brought 
the actual value of aid to a much higher figure. 

I 

For example, troop transports were sold at $5,000 each (total figure 
$48,000,000). Original cost was $276,000 each. 

COMPLAINTS ABOUT GOVERNMENT POLICY 

The Communist Party of China openly acknowledges mistakes made 
by individual members of the party. An analysis of these is to be found in 
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books such as “Inner Party Struggle" by Liu Shiao-Chi, published in 
English by the Foreign Languages 1 rcss, Peking. 

Y T Wu of the Y.M.C.A. has written: 

Si* fc, 

so*many p’ien hsiangs (deviations from policies) among local government 

"'"“There arc people who curse the Communist Party behind thedoors, 
who even look forward to a third world war. when they bel.eve the Kuo- 
m i„tang will ‘victoriously return.’ These include rich people who can no 
longer make fat profits from speculation; owners of fashtonab e Kstauran s 
and tailor-shops and gold and silver-ware makers who found their business 
dwindling after liberation; short-sighted industrialists, merchants and ordi¬ 
nary householders who fail to sec the meaning of the present revolution, 
the radical readjustment which the country has to go through, and the 
price which every one of us, more or less, has to pay for it. 

“But the readjustment is being gradually made and most people begin 
to see with Chairman Mao that the financial and economic life of the 
country has taken the first steps towards a change for the better and that 
the basic change will come in about three years. 

“The prevalence of ‘deviations from policy’ in government administra¬ 
tion has also caused many questionings. Rude manners, inflexible rulings, 
lack of appreciation of difficulties of people affected and over-anxiety to 
accomplish the assigned task—these arc among the common complaints 
made against local government workers. The difficulties which so many o 
the country churches, and some of the city ones, experience arc not unique, 
but part of this total situation. Why do these things happen? Not because 
the government wills them. They happen simply because the government 
has not yet had time to make the situation better. 

“Again, satisfactory handling of a situation requires tact, patience and a 
‘dialectical’ view of things, which local government workers do not 
always possess and which instructions from above cannot hope adequately 
to provide. When we take these various factors into account, we shall 
begin to gain a more understanding view of the problems we face. 

—From “New China Marches On,” by Dr. Y. T. Wu of the Y.M.C.A., 
in September 1950 issue of The China Monthly Review. 

REPORT ON THE CHURCH IN CHINA 

The following program was arranged during our visit: 

In Peking 

1. Conference with the Christian Fellowship, Ycnching School of 
Religion. 
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2. Public meeting with Yenching University Christian students. 

3. Two hour inspection of Yenching University exhibition of ‘ im¬ 
perialist use of religion,” including letters from the President’s files. 

4. Meeting with 400 Church workers at the Y.M.C.A. Questions 
and answers. 

5. Interview with Dr. Chen Yuan, President of the Catholic 
University (Fu Jen). 

6 . Personal interview with 12 Christian students from Peking, Amoy 
and Chengtu. 

7. Interview with Mr. Ho Chen-hsiang of the Religious Affairs 
Bureau of the Ministry of Arts and Culture. 

In Nanking 

1. Interviews with Dr. Wu Yi-fang, formerly President of Ginling 
College for Women and now Vice-Chairman of the Educational Adminis¬ 
tration Committee of the United Universities of Nanking. 

2. Address to 1500 Christian representatives at the Han Chung 
Presbyterian Church; questions and answers. 

3. Two hour seminar at the Nanking Theological Seminary with 
pastors and the Chairman Rev. Luther Shao. 

In Shanghai 

1. Evening with the Christian Reform Committee. 

2. Sermon in Moore Memorial Methodist Church. 

3. Sermon in Grace Baptist Church to representatives of Christian 
Churches. 

4. Meeting with staff of St. Mary’s Middle School (Episcopal). 

5. Report to a meeting of 1500 Protestant and Catholic representa 
tives of churches and organizations in Shanghai. 

6 . Address at St. John’s University, followed by conference with 
faculty and student representatives. 

7. Conference with 75 Christian leaders of all denominations at Ba 
Hsicn Chiao Y.M.C.A. A large group of the Fundamentalists came. 

8 . Conference with the leaders of the Church of Christ in China, 
Dr. H. H. Tsui presiding. 

9. Meeting at the Catholic University (Aurora) chaired by the 
President Dr. Hu Wcn-yao. 

10. Meeting with the Shen Kung Hwei (Episcopal Church). 

11. Sermon in the Shanghai Community Church, followed by 2-hour 
discussion with members of the Board. 

12. Meeting with the Shanghai Baptist College students and repre¬ 
sentatives of nearby schools. 



